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PREFACE 


1 these volumes are brought together a collec- 

tion of essays, reviows, and eome minor writings, 

reavering a period of forty-cight yours, from 188+ 
to 2982 They are mot to be regarded as merely 
the sweopings of a literary workshop, for they are 
carefally velected from a larger mase of writing a+ 
having some kind of interest, either in relation to 
the time when they were written of in relation to 
to-day. They are so various in character that 
they could not easily be classified, and the order 
in which they here appeat is chronological, What 
they have in common ia thet it has never proved 
possible to fit any of them inte my books, so thet, 
for the most part, they have been reprinted for 
the first time. 

‘They are reprinted sa they were originally 
printed. A fow alight and unimportant omissions 
Ihave been made, bat not « word has been added, 
nor has a word been changed (except by the 
correction of misprints), even when details aro 
obviouly far out of date. Tt is indeed becaume 
2 document “ datos” that it becomes interesting. 
1 feel, for my own part, the leas desire to make 
any changes since, 00 far as substance and spirit 
ase concerned, I atill find myself nearly always at 
mo even with the earliet of the writings included 
‘in thewe seria. 

Havevoce Euan, 
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WOMEN AND SOCIALISM 
This article appeared in To-oax for Ocaber, 1864, 04 by Hl. 
Hopaach Ellis. To-bay war then edited by H, HE, Chomnpien, 
Labaur and Sovialian leader, xd in it Bernard Shaw's early 
tore, An Unsocras Socatirr, wae then coming oat weasiviel. 
My paper here appears a sriginally printed, except that 1 
avg rotered a phrove concerning ~ the charming maton of a 
aden Iusiah," which Champion —uetather on of ensideraton, 
for Bibel oc fot Isaiah I nave hmv wot—had dela, 


UCUST BEBEL, whom it is unnecessary to 
introduc to the readers of To-day, has 


lately written a book in which he endeavours 
to vet forth the position which women will oveapy 
‘eho society ahall have been “ socialised.” Die 
Frau in der Vergangenheit, Geganwart und Zukunft 
deals 4 ttle with the past, very little with the 
fature, much with the present. Beginning with « 
beef historical sketch, Bebel treats of the sexual 
instinct, of marciage as it at present exists, of the 
numerical proportion of the sexes, of prostitution 
42 a necessary clement in the present system, of 
the industriel position of wooen and their intel 
leetaal capacity an compared with men, of their 
legal position, und of their relation to politics. 
‘There are also some chapters of « purely Socialist 
character, with ane oa over-population. It will be 
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‘seen, therefore, that this book, susceodsin covering, 
howover imperfectly, a very large field. In eo far 
ait is a record of historical facts it shows to some 
extent the influence of that method which « 
German writer generally adopts when he comet in 
contact with facts, probably to escape from those 
tondeneles which moat easily beset bien in thought, 
"That is to say, be plunges thens all into his book 
together, in a 6t of fine careless rapture, trusting, 
apparently, that by some process of natural 
‘election, the fittest wil ultimately vomehow float 
‘up to the surface. At the same time Bobet (nila 
‘to adopt this method quite stringently ; perhaps 
Ihe is vcareely at bome as w recorder of ecivatific 
facts, Am English critic has, bowever, Little right 
to judge hypereritioally a work on this subject, 
for we in England have produced scarcely any 
contributions of value to the scientific literature of 
woman. It may be that that charming prudery 
which hae distinguished our nation during thia 
coutury, bet perheps uot before, and which bas 
proved so delightfal und so strange to Fresich 
Visitors, from Madame de Stail and De Stendhal 
down to Taine and Max O'Rell, has stood in the 
way of any frank and precise treatment of thin 
subject. Certainly, even so grave an historian at 
W. E. H. Lecky, who at the end of his History of 
Europeon Morals has inserted = chapter on the 
position of women, cannot speak of some of the 
‘most important questions that affect women with- 
out a wearisome and almost offensive iteration of 
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apologies. And in the English translation of eo 
learned «work ue Max Duncker's Hisery of 
“Antiguity—published in aix large volumes at I am 
not certain how many guiness—it hes been found 
advisble to amit passages which, it {+ seumed, 
‘are unsuited for the modest English student of 
Givilisstion, A similarly uncalled for proces of 
exchion was adopted in the editing of Buckle's 
Commonplace Book. Bebel’s book may be found 
of value because it presents in « clear and out- 
spoken, if rather rough and extreme form, what 
are, I conceive, certain distinct tendencies of 
modern feeling in regard to women; and an 
English translation would deserve a welcome. 

‘The old question that moved men’s minds was 
of religion. Now that “for the fist time in the 
world,” a Mill said, “men and women are really 
companions” there comes before us, with the 
Inrger isnuen of social reorganisation, a new and 
definite question, the “ woman question” with all 
the economical, vocial and ethical probleme that 
centre round that question. If we have not yet 
netted the religious question, we are at Jeart on 
the way to ite settlement; we have caught « 
impes of new ideale and the old crusade of mere 
destructive energy has been rendered unuscoasary, 
Is is true that, Eke 2 whale’s teeth that have no 














survive to raise the outworn 
‘warcriee und tik courageously against the corpses 
‘and ghosts of faith. But patting these aide, ax 
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‘well a1 those ardent young people who bave not 
yet emerged from thcir Smurm und Drang period, 
‘and for whom orthodoxy is still a very real foe, 
thete are no longer eny signe worth heeding to 
show that the religions question is still attracting 
the energy which it formerly absorbed. There are 
other problems now which slowly but very surety 
approach us, and round the woman question in ite 
argent sense one of the next great fights will centre. 
‘Bebel’s fundamental assertion seems to be that the 
‘woman qaeation can anly be solved in the solution 
of the larger social question. 

‘Now there are at present, as he tells us in his 
Introduction, two schools of thought regarding 
‘this question. According to the first there is 20 
‘woraan question ; ature has called woman to be 
a mother and a wife and has made the bore her 
pecaliar aphere. For the champions on this side, 
‘the argument is 4 very simple one, and they appear 
to be little troubled when told that millions of 
‘women are not in » potition to follow this so-called 
command of natare and bear children and look 
afer honscholds, and that other millions, to whom 
thia evocation has been vouehsafed, have dragged 
wearlly through lives that have been 42 the lives 
of slaves. But thers is another achool that cannot 
cut its eyes and ears to these facts. It admits 
the inferior position of women when the general 
development of the race ia considered, and that it 
ia necessary to improvs the condition of thove 
who, not having reached the haven of marriage, 
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are thrown upon their own resources. ‘Thane who 
‘helong to this school desire that all occupations 
for which woman's strength and capacity are 
‘adapted should be throws open to her, +0 that 
she may enter into competition with man; that 
‘she should be permitted to follow art, science, 
medicine. A small minority also demand political 
rights. But Bebe! points out that not only would 
‘this agitation, if suceessfol, simply serve to make 
competition rage more fiercely and #0 lower the 
income of both sexes, but that it is partial, being, 
indeed, chiefly carried on by women of the higher 
lasses, who only perceive the epecisl needs of the 
‘women among whom they Eve. Ths dominion of 
‘one sex aver another, the material dependenoo of 
‘the vant majority of women, and their consequent 
slavery either through our present marriage ystems 
or prostitation, would remain uncht 

Toto these two clases Bebel finds Germany 
divided on the woman question, and it is possible 
that even in England—the Paradise of women aa 
it wos called three hundred yoars ago~there are 
not wanting representatives of these views. It is 
‘4n opposition to both echoole that Bebel aets forth 
the individaalist—or, as he prefers to call it, 
Socialin—proposition that “2 woman has the 
‘amie right 10 develop har mental and physical 
‘capacities that a man has.” This is act possible 
and here we tonch the ceutral peint of Hebel 
1boak—in the present condition of society. “The 
full and complete solution of the woman question 

3 
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by which must be understood not merely 
quality in the face of the law, but economic 
freedoms and independence, and, +0 far as posalble, 
‘equality im mental culrare—is, under the present 
‘ocial and political arrangements, as impossible as 
the solution of the labour question.” 

Bebel endeavours to trace thia out through 
several chapters of bis book. Marringe und prosti- 
tution are the obverse and reverse of the sexual 
relations ns at prevent constituted. And while 
‘marriage on the one hand oppresses the unmarried 
‘woman, it equally oppressce the ruarried woman, 
Prostitution affecting both. The married wowan, 
Bebel cousideny, is regerded a1, above all, u mere 
object of enjoyment ; she is economically depend- 
eat: she is toade to bo x mother aad an educator, 
‘the most diffcalt of all positions, when she has not 
been in the lightest degroo prepared for 00 
important « fonction, and is often plecod ander 
physically abuorrasl conditions. Alexandre Dumss 
‘says in Los Femmes qui roent that a distinguished 
Roman Catholic priest told him thet, out of one 
hundred Women who married, cighty came to him 
‘ierwards aud said that they regretted it, And 
this i scarcely strange. 

It is even bees neceasary, Bebel proceeds, to 
point out the position of the ordinary unmarried 
‘woman under present conditions. She is shat out 
from what is considered « woosan's career and 
other carcers are only to # linuited extent open to 
hee. It ia worthy of remark that Bebel ia not 
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afraid to deal frankly with the question of chastity: 
us it affects women. He quotes the opiaious of 
various medical authorities in Germany as to the 
effects of celibacy on women and repeats approv- 
ingly the words of Lather: “A woman can no 
more dispense with » husband than with eating, 
drinking, sleeping, or other natural neceasitiea. 
Nar oan a man dispense with a wife. The sexual 
instinct is an deeply rooted in nature as eating and 
drinking.” He would have those words carved 
over the doom of every Protestant Church. 
‘Therefore both the women who marry and the 
samen whe do nat marry are, ander the prowet 
conditions of society, almost equally oppressed. 
‘Tho exiting eystenn, aays Bebel, ie neither “anered” 
nor “moral.” And against it be ects his own 
ideal. Marriage, be asverts, should be « private 
contract, not effected through the medium of any 
functionary. It should be “ the contract of two 
persona of different sex who are attracted by 
mutual love and regard, and who together, accord- 
ing to the admirable saying of Kant, form the 
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oem and women, giving rights to one sex which it 
denies to the other, ia in reality as fundamental « 
‘part of the existing state of society ae the Church 
and standing armies, “Remove preatitution,” 
as St, Augustine said, “and you render all life 
turbid with fist.” There ia, however, nothing 
‘tht is fresh in Bobel’s way of dealing with this 
abject. Poverty and the crashing of the nateral 
life under existing conditions are, he repeats, the 
‘great causce of prostitation, and these can only be 
altered by « fundamental cbange in the social 
order, 

‘The historical sketch at the beginning of the 
‘book is necessarily too brief and fragmentary to be 
‘of much value, Bebel, who is, however, always 
prejudiced when be has to speak of Christianity, 
points out how even the Church, which is generally 
‘said to have done ea much for wamen, could 
acazcely attain even to = sense of the spiritual 
equality of the sexes. At the Council of Micon ia 
‘the sixth century the question as to whether 
‘worusa have souls wee discused and only affirmed 
by a small majority. He ulso shows how the 
innesingers of the feadal ages, who sang 00 
‘extravagantly of women, were the representatives 
of an unreal and unnatural ideal, and be calla 
Lather the classical interpester of the healthy 
sensuality of the Middle Ages. A very short and 
unimportant chapter is devoted to women in 
the fature, Towards the end of the book 
soveral chapters are interpolated thet are quite 

a 
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wnoompected with the gener scheme, being » 
{general exposition of that time when eocicty shall be 





‘At this point of jubilant exaltation it may be 
well to leave the generel consideration of Die Frau 
in der Vergangenheit, Cogemwart and Zukunft, and 
to touch briefly om two or three of the points which 
are intimately conatcted with tbe whale question 
and which must necastarily be more or lesa con- 
sidered by everyone who andertakes to discuss the 
social fonctions of women. Whoever asserts the 
equality of the sexes hee to face the arguments of 
thoes whe being ferward what they consider the 
tientifc axpecta of the case. One bears, for 
‘instance, slhusioas of more or lees vague character 
’ 3 
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‘to a enpposed difference in the brain-development 
of man and woman. Although our knowledge of 
cerebral organisation ie at present too imporfoct 
for very precise conclnaions, Bebel brings forward 
1 few af the facts relative to the eive of the brain 
in the two sexes, o¢ that men of most highly 
developed intellect have sometimes hed brains not 
greater in weight than the averege woman's brain, 
and that among savages, when men and women 
are placed under more equsble conditions, the 
difference between the male and femele brain is 
‘comparatively slight. As Vogt pointed out, the 
male Enropean excels the female in cranial develop- 
ment more than the negro excel the negress, 
Bebe! fails, however, to point out, as he might 
have done, that notwithstanding the absolute 
difference there is no voch cleady defined relative 
difference. According to at least one scrics of 
investigations there is oven a slight advantage on. 
‘the side of wamen. It is @ remarkable fact that 
sot only io there less difference between the brains 
‘of a megro and negress and those of « civilised man 
‘and woman, but that the difference varies in 
civilised countries im a very significant way. The 
‘difference in greatest in Germany, least in France, 
Germany, it is vearcely necessary to say, is une 
doubtedly the country in which women are treated. 
‘with least regard; it ia the country which, it has 
been said, supplion half the world with prostitut 
and as regarda the education of women it is 
hehind every country in Enrope, except Poland. 
10 
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In France, on tho other hand, women havo played 
‘# larger part and possessed more inffuence than 
anywhere ele. When we try to think of the 
‘names of great European women we think above 
all of Freach women. The inference is that if 
women were placed ander conditions equally 
favourable to development they would ia few 
generations be at vo point behind men. Bebel 
inelste on this because it is related to the under. 
lying end fundamental assertion of scientific 
Socialism. ‘The individual ia dependent firstly on 
‘the material conditions of his life, then on his 
social and economical circumstances, which again 
are influenced by climate and the fortilny and 
physical conformation of the earth. Tt is this 
asvertion which gives Karl Marx his scientific 
strength, and it is allied to the teaching of 
Backle and to some extent, it is claimed, of 
Darwin It in thus that, a4 the Socialists 
of Bebel’s school urge, Darwinirm leeds to 
Socialism. 

"Tho clement of truth in this fondamental asscr- 
tom of aclentific Socialiam is intimately connected 
with the question of education. The general 
importance of education in relation to the position 
of women bas long been recognised, Bat it may 
be doubted whether the great significance which it 
possesses in regard to the relations of the sexes hae 
yet been adequately realised. A recent sclentific 
‘weiter has asserted that “man hee advanced less 
in knowledge as to the proper mode of viewing the 

un 











‘remark that in Sparta, where women bad a better 
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physical education than elsewhere, they alo 





and to restore to nature her violsted rights, @ 
Fielation which begins even in the school.” 
‘Though here, on ever, «little unjust when Christ- 
innity is conotrned, Bebel sees how the exag- 
germted influence of Christianity has tended to 
overthrew the balance of healthy feeling, to 
distort and render morbid a whole field of human 
life. 

‘There are two ideals of the taion of the sexes, 
cone or other of which bes always bad ite adberents. 
‘They may bo conveniently called the Gretk and 
the Christian ideal. The one demends the moet 
Ceamplete from for ch vennons and pasiouane 
elements ; it seeks after a sunny opannom, the 
spontaneous play of impalse. The other ideal, 
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which hus been closely though not necomsarily 
cannected with Christian fealing, finda it aatiafac- 
‘lan in the exclusive anion of two individnels, for 
ever sooking naw inner mysteries of joy, new bonds 
of union, Among modern poets Schiller and Mev. 
Browning have sung the ons ideal, while Gooths 
repretcute the other, Everyone according to hie 
‘temporument is attached to the one of the other 
‘of these ideals, but whichever it may be that we 
are approaching one thing at least imay be de- 
‘manded: there mast be no artificial hindrances 
in the way of human development ; there must be 
‘complete freedom for man’s deepest instincts to 
Ihave free play. It is acarcely probable that either 
‘the Greek or the Christian idea) is sufficiently Large 
to engage by itself all the complex emotional 
activities of modera mea and women. 

‘Bobel uppears in this mutter to tend towards the 
Christian ideal. I doubt, however, whether he 
clearly realises the ethical bearings of tho questions 
the deciden vo conrageomly. The moet striking 
Point about all sexual questions is precisely the 
deep way in which they eater into euch probleins ; 
aud it fs impoasible to ignore the wide relatica of 
any fundamental change to the morn! feclings. 
From failing to insist sufficiently on the larger 
Ibearings of the marriage question it seems that 
‘Bebel’s assertions, though true, are sometimes too 
partial. Tt is trac that, a» he maintains, “the 
(atisfuction of the sexual desires is a thing that 
concerns the individual alone.” Bot it muat be 

ay 
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remembered that it fe also « thing that concerns 
the rece, that is hound up with the advaneo of 
tmuman life; since it may be phyviclogically 
demonstrated that it is not possible for one-half of 
the rice to be oppressed and undeveloped and the 
‘other not be dragged down too. The sexual 
relations of the individual, therefore, concern not, 
‘only the individua! himself in all his relations, but 
‘they coucern more than the individual. And the 
chief ethioul demand on the sexual relations to-day 
is that there larger bearings should be recognised ; 
‘that the sexual relations shoald be finally rescued 
from the degradation into which they have fallen ; 
that they should be treated with a full conscious 
‘eet of their wide human bearings for the individ 
‘tal and for the race, “The power of  wouan’s 
7” it has been said, “ is 20 more bodily than 
‘the power of music is 2 power of atmospherical 
vibrations.” And when a man touches s woman 
Ihe arouses that which is best or worst in hee; it 
in aot her body thet he touches, it is her whole 
‘mental and emotional nature, When two human 
beings come near to cach other, and one ix little 
‘more than en ignorant and capricioas child, it in 
scarcely surprising that the resalts should seldom 
be quite satisfactory. That fe why the sexual 
relations exnnot possibly be » mutter of indiffee- 
once, And that is why all social progress is 
hindered while these relations also are wot rtcog- 
nlsed in their wider bearings on life 
‘An Engish writer, Jemes Hinton, who in 
1s 
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writings as yet unpublished has dealt mare boldly 
‘and more samestly with che questions of the 
sexual relations than any other recent English 
weiter [know, considered that when the question 
of women was settled the whole social question 
would be settled. Tt would not he possthle, he 
‘nid, for women to be placed in # true and natural 
position without « carrelated change in the whole 
social life. Bebel, as we have soon, asserts that 
the woman question cannot he settled except as 
‘an item of a general socialisation. Whichever 
solution we may be inclined to adopt we may be 
‘assured that the first thing necessary is to aneert 
‘the equal freedom und independence of women 
with men. For it haa been the fate of woman to 
‘naffer from those who wiahed to do her honoar. 
Till the reign of George I women were burnt 
alive for all tressons, beceuss, us Blackstone 
explained, it would be indelicate to expose their 
hodice. “One cannot avoid a amile,” Buckle 

eense of decency which burns 
© woman alive in order to avoid stripping her 

those who have studied the 
histery of woman through the past and who bave 
toca how often women have been impaled on an 
ideal created for the most part by men, that 
‘explanation of Blackstone's has a certain pathoe 
ad significance. 

‘Once upon a time, « moakish chronicle tells us, 
sun eloquent and beautiful English gicl appeared in 
Bohemia, declaring that the Holy Ghoot was 
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revealed in her for the deliverance of women, and 
‘was eventually, as usual, decently burnt. ‘That 
‘was six hundred years age now, and though wo do 
snot Know what “message ” it was that that git 
dhad to deliver, the same spirit that found 
in hee still speaks to-day ; in lteratare and in lif 
it is ever finding moze adequate expression. In 
America, Walt Whitonan, who has eo magnificently 
set forth his modern ideal “ Of Life immense in 
passion, pale, and power,” bas deeply realised the 
‘equality of men and women and the purity and 
dignity of the sexual relations. In England, 
struggling to regain its old position as the Paradise 
of women (and where the Towards 

of an outhusiastie friend and disciple of Whitman 
ts too Kittle known), grenter progress bas been nude 
‘on the whole regardiog women, says the American 
‘editor of a very interesting volume of exssys om 
The Woman Question in Europe jost published, 
than anywhere else in Europe. The ideal woman- 
hood in England 1s ceasing to be, aa it was once 
defined, “ a vort of sentimental priesthood.” And 
while in Germany Bebel has been excreising bis 
vigorous and outspoken polemics, one of the 
foremost of European posts, Henrik Ibeen, has in 
‘the compass of a short play, Nora, thrown into « 
Perfectly artistic form the whole (or alsoost the 
hele) question of the independence of women a+ 
it is presomted to us to-day. There cannot be, 
Theon teaches ua (although, as a true artist, he 
always anxiously disclainw any attempt to teach), 

1” 
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& truly intimate und helpfol relation except 
‘hetween 2 man and 2 women who are equally 
developed, equally independent, He hes wrought 
out Nora with © keeancss of insight into the 
most subtle recesses of the soul that is almost 
‘marvellous, and in Chests, a work of still greater 
‘genius and sudacity, which there ia reason to hops 
‘may soon be translated, he bas agein illustrated 
‘his fresh and profound way of dealing with the 
‘ahuoat watoucbed ethical probleme of the modern 
‘world. He has realised that the day of mere 
external revolutions has passed, that the only 
revolution now possible is the most fandamental 
‘of all, the revolution of the human spirit. If ft ie 
‘trae that there ia still much progreas to be made 
{tn all that concerns the most intimate and vital of 
roman relationships, if even 40 original and bold 
‘an investigator aa Mr. F. Galton becomes timid 
‘when bo approaches that central problem of what 
hhe calla “ eugenics,” the question of the breeding 
‘of men and women, we may still trace, faintly but 
‘distinctly, the tendencies of thought aud life, For 
it is mow gradually beginning to be recognised that 
the now ideal of human life is only posible through 
the union of the old Hellenio and Christian ideais 
‘with a third which is the ontcome of to-day and 
Ss bomednp wih the ettinment of gel endom, 

‘equal independence and equal culture for men and. 
women. It is towards that ideal that oar modern 
MWe, aot without pain aad seeming failure, is 
slowly but surely moving. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
ENGLISH CRITICISM 


Thu Pron” bere mom seme fartysis oats peat. The 
(paper sou fen sont to the Fowrnsonry Rucrizm, coop by 
he than adtay, 7. HS. Eat, and cat tmemadaaly 
Tauro wiht aspen ; che eae imal Snappaaral 
fram the Wavinm seen afer, The arid wet pallishd tn 
“Tce fa December, 1685, 1 never reprinted tos soem 
ound to oxpros wecuretaly my opinion; expecily I fol T 
had placed Syronde te high and Pate te ew. thangh withthe 
ow ssimate many today willbe cater. The paper to re 
reprinted saucy oti oppeared im TAs 


E ia something so uncertain and» 

‘various in the methods and results of criti 
ism, that 2 review of ite present position 
‘would be beat begun by asking : What is criticlem ? 
Such a question, however, woold probably be 
‘considered = profitlem and scholastic exercise, and 
‘the eritic of criticiom has to content himself with 
adotitting that ot prevent it is not quits certain 
what criticism is. Yet we are not entirely without 
definitions of criticism. A distinguished Englich 
ceritis and a dletingalshed French eritic have ench 
Given us « definition of criticim. According to 
Matthew Amold’s well-known fornmia, eritioism ia 
disinterested endeavour to learn und propagate 
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the best thet fo known and thought in the world.” 
Taine says: “The critic Is the natureliat of the 
soul. He accepts its various forms ; he condemns 
none and describes all.” Nelther of these defini- 
‘ions, one notes, can be said to err on the side of 
‘undue modemty, and Mr. Arnold's labour under 
the disdvantage of uot being founded on sny 
definite conception. It is clearly formulated for 
the benefit of thet Engtish middle clase umong 
whom he desires to be an evangelist. ‘Taine’s 
definition is that of a critic who is « philosopher 
fist, und a critic afterwards. A clear and distinet 
scientific conception underlies it. He is the 
naturalist of the sou! as it appears in literature aad 
‘art; it is there that he finds his documents sig- 
nificatifs. For the individual as an individual, an 
1a dintinct personality with its own character and 
idloaynersay, he cares little, He is not satisfied 
‘unless he can refer the qualities of the individuel 
ack inte his environment. The vitality and 
fraitfalneas of this method have been attented by 
ita resales, Taine has had an influence which bas 
reached throughout Europe. The naturalistic 
school has adopted his esthetics ; Zola prefaced 
to an carly novel a characteristic utterance of the 








" Tn Italy his 

{Sinence bas boon gest ia Denmerk be has, in 

great moarure through the influence of his disciple, 

‘the well-known exithe, Goutg Brandes, profoundly 

awakened intellectual life. It is trae, indead, that, 
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‘as one of the best of the young French sritice has 
sid of him, he represents thet religion of science 
which ie peculiar to the second half of the nine- 
‘tecath century. But notwithstanding that perfoct 
‘honesty and devotion to principle which hat 
‘eauhled him to face auhrinkingly the disapproba- 
‘thon which the Origines de le France Contemporain 
hus aroused, be hee bineelf exhibited, in the 
‘mort startling manaer, the imperfection of his 
‘awn definition of criticism. The eritie desarihes, 
Ihe Colle un; he does not condema. But it would 
Ihe difficalt to find s more severe condemnatian of 
‘the French Revelation than the Origines. The 
sataralist of the soul cannot avoid « moral judg- 
meat ; he is dealing with the very stuff of morals. 
‘The fact ts, that 2 parely objective mothod of 





‘the individuality of the critic, the peetoaal equa- 
‘tin of exiticinm will never come out right. Per- 
‘haps every critic ought to prefix x oritickm of 
inwelf to his writings. We need to know 
wental history, all the influencce he has come 
‘under; we need details of hie parents, of the 
‘peculiarities of his race se exhibited in his brethers 
‘and sisters ; wo must have clearly stated hie 
prejudices, his partialitics, his limitations. When 
‘that ie done, we possess the terms of our personel 
‘eqnation ; we can attain « true critical apprecia- 
‘Hom and the criti’s merit le great ie prepoctiod! 
‘as the deduetioas we have to make aro extall 
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How completely, for instance, we might by this 
mathod justify the idiosyncrasies of Matthew 
‘Amaold’s judgments ! Even so imperfect and 
partial a self-criticism os Renan's delightful volume 
‘of Seuoenira forma on introduetion to Revin’s 
‘work of the very highest value. Till this ia doe 
‘we are not in a povition to define eriticisun, or to 
‘measure the uecees of the critic's work which is, 
practically, to fiad out what is really cssential and 
significant in the artistic product before him, aad 
‘to subordinate, or classify, that product in accord- 
‘ance with the largest number of its most eignificant 
characteriatics, with most sureness and with least 
capsice. When Ruskin spoke of The Mill on the 
Flos ws “a study of cutaneous discsre” be 
illustrated admirably the nature of « false sub- 
ordinatica in criticism. The more ons atisimpts 
(Co justify this judgment by evidence, the more 
untenable it becomes. When Mr. J. A. Symonds 
spoke onco of Walt Whitman as “more truly 
Greck than any other man of modem times,” the 
classification wae to most people perhaps as little 
obvious a the other, but we have ouly to bring 
forward the evidence, to reveal the caractires 
ausensiols of Whitman, and we find that it ia 
Jnutifiod. 
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‘untenable from 4 scieatific point of view, he is yet 
ono of the eazlioet and most popular af the modern 
English eritieal echool, and he is largely responsible 
for ita merite and ite defects. English eriticiem is 
fairly catholic, fairly sympathetic, bat a little too 
Literary and too superficial; perhaps a little too 
bourgenis. If it is scarcely vorious enough, it is 
inquititive, appreciative, even vubtle. Matthew 
‘Arnold's aim bas been to fly from flower to flower, 
guthering eweets from each, never staying, so that 
the may bring to his middle-class countrymen the 
honey he has collected—“ the best that ie known 
and thought in the world.” These flowers are, for 
the mont part, exotics ; in Essays in Criticism, his 
hhest and most popular critical volame, net one 
esesy is concerned with an English writer. And 
that brings us at once to one of the defects of Mr. 
Asnold’s critical work. He is » moralst. Mucau- 
lay asserts grandiloquently that English tersture 
is supreme. “I dare ssy this is 40,” obverves Mz. 
Arnold wearily, “only, remembering Spinoza’s 
maxim, that the two great banos of humanity are 
teif-conceit, and the lasiness that comes from self- 
conceit, I think it may do us good” to say ehat it 
in uot 40, That is ecarcely the trae critical temsper, 
Mr, Arnold ia constantly oppreased by his own 
contentions and rather awkward formula that 
conduct ia three-fourths of life.” His delight in 
moralising is, indeed, one of his most marked 
psychological features. And everyone knows 
‘with what peculiar unction Mr. Amold quotes the 
23 
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amiable platitadse of a certain Bichop Wilson. 
How charecteriatic ie this passage for instanoe + 
“What an antidote to the perilous Methodiet 
doctrine of instantancows sxnctification is this 
saying of Bishop Wilson : ‘He who fancies that 
hin mind may effectually be changed in a short 
‘time deceives himself” 1” 

‘The curious Limitations of Matthew Arnold's 
power, as revealed in occasional calm and arbitrary 
failores of judgment—the note of provincialism, 
‘as he would himself eal it—are #0 obvions, and 
to many people, so irritating, that they have 
frequently aroused ansple discussion, and need not 
be allnded to hers. Nor is it necensary to epeak 
of his habit of inventing « catehword, end then 
sepeating it in varying tones and infexions of 
voice, at if endeavouring to imprest some mew 
meaning on the word, = trick which has besn 
‘caught by some of these whom Mr. Arnold hes 
influenced. Professor Secley, for example, not 
ong ago undertook to tell us thet Goethe & » 
‘serlows writer—a serious writer. Sainte-Beuve, 
from whom many of Matthew Arncld's best 
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connected with that impression of superficiality 
which be often gives. The literary qualities of 
style are not a0 widely diffased in England that 
‘we can well afford to quarrel with them when, as 
in Matthew Aruold's prose, we find them 10 
exquisitely, 10 charmingly developed. It would 
he hard to overrate the marvellous qualities of this 
tyle—-its delicacy, its hucidity, its irony, ite vital 
‘and organic music—but it remaine true that an 
intense preoccupation with style ia almost invari- 
ably detrimental to the finest criticism. The 
<ritie’s basinesa is not to say beautifal things. It 
‘a hin business to take hold of his subject with the 
largest and firmest grasp, to express from it its 
most characteristic eesence. But it is part of 
Matthew Amold’s method, if method it may be 
called, “to approach trath on one side after 
another, not to strive or ery, ner 60 persist in 
Pressing forward, ou any onc side, with violence 
‘and sclf-will.” One of his best-known cesays, that 
ou Heine, is un admirable instance of what can 
‘and cannot be obtained by thie method. At the 
time it was written Carlyle wan accepted aa an 
authority on German literature, and Carlyle is exid 
to have referred to Heine a “that pig.” Here, 
as vaually, Mr. Amold was om the aide of trae 
eriticiam. Ha shows a delicate appreciation of the 
obvious aspects of things—especially the more 
‘un-English aspecte—a sure esnse of the artistic 
perfection of Heine's verse, though not of his 
rose, an adequate delight in his wit, « total faihare 
c Es 
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to understand his hamour, the eral irresistibte 
tendency to moralise which prompts him to sim 
up by saying that Heine produced nothing but “ 
half retult.” But Heine is peealiarly dificult to 
criticise, How many books and cesuys have beca 
written about bis, aod how little true criticia 
‘they contain ! Perhaps, indeed, the time has not 
‘yet come for a really wide and deep appreciation 
of hia marvellous individuality. At present the 
‘only fairly complete critical account of Heine that 
T know of in England is contained in a careful and 
rather dull paper which appeared in the Conempor- 
ary u few years ago, and which war written by « 
Mr. Charles Grant. Let us, then, look ot Mr, 
Arnold's article on “Keats” in Ward's English 
Poets. Who bus not heard of Keau' “natural 
magic” ? Here, in the shortest compass, Mr. 
‘Arnold displays all the charm of his most exquisite 
Uterary style. And yet hie unhappy tendency 10 
merative, bis revolve “ not to persist in pressing 
forward,” but to enjoy merely the superficial 
‘axpect of things, make it impossible to ony that 
‘these pages, delightfal a1 they are, bear on them 
‘the stamp of true critical insight. 

After all, we must never forget all that we owe 
to Matthew Amold. M. Bourget says of Renan 
‘that be ia“ homme supérieur.” Matthew Arnold 
fc the English “ homme supérieur,” though not in 
quite the aame sense. It is the superiority coulu 
of a pedagogun. If, however, be appears to 
possess the hereditary instincts of a schoolmaster, 
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and in « stern yet half-encouraging manner deale 
cout reproofe to Ruskin, Stopford Brooke, and 
others who have not yet Jearnt what measure is, 
what atyle in, what xbanity is, oil) it bs true that. 
the reproofa were called for, and Matthew Arnold 
\himsolf veldow forgets what thove things ure, One 
‘would prefer, when charitably disposed, that ous's 
contemporaries thould fall into his hands rather 
‘than, let us say, be reached by Swinburne’s reck- 
Jess tledge-hammer. It is no mean distinction to 
hhave been one of the foremost posta of aa age, one 
of its ehiof prose writers, and its mort typical eritic, 
‘This may console Mr. Arnold when he sometimes 
Gnda srrayed against him the weapons which he 
fhas himself forged. When a writer has become 
popular and inflaential it is profitable, Mz. Arnold 
‘would himeclf tell us, to meditate oa his defects. 
‘The inffuence whioh Matthew Aruold has exer- 
aed on recent English critical work may be scen 
Thoth in its better qualities end in its lack of 
‘thoronghuess, its tendency to degenerate into the 
mere literature of style. Not long ago Mr. F. W. 
Myera published two volumes of essays which were 
nrgely of a critical character. These well-written, 
euays wore received with al the spplause which 
hey deecrved, am applause which was unanimous, 
tad sovma to indicate that they may fairly be 
accepted, hoth in their merita and defects, as an 
example of the popular conception of criticism. 
‘The influence of Matthew Arnold's method may, 
1 think, he well traced in the easy on Renan, 
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Mr, Myers is concerned not to get to the heart of 
ia vabjoct, but to give us charming and intoresting 
passages, stimulating and profitable suggertions— 
“the best that is known and thought in the 
world.” ‘There are Tuminows pointe of exiticiam 
hhere and there, but they ure not frequent. It is 
‘a pleasant essay, it in not criticism. It might be 
‘anid that Mr. Myers is writing of « foreign author, 
not, Hike M. Bourget, of a native writer, with whom 
he conld sappase his readers to be well nequainted, 
‘or, like Georg Brandes, who writes avowedly for 
al Europe. Let us turn, then, to his ossay on 
~ Rossetti and the Religion of Beauty.” I have 
read this essay several times since it &rat appoarod 
in the Cornbill; there is something eo charming 
about it that it is by no means diffcalt to read ; 
‘but ¥ mast confess that every time I reach the end 
of it no definite impression remains on my mind. 
Ie in witty sometimes ; it is carefully written; I 
‘frequently feel that Mr. Myers ic about to tauch the 
heart of his eubject; but he goca round and 
ound, and never seems to get any nearer. He 
‘beats the bush with admirable dexterity, and the 
reader looks om expectantly, bat nothing appears, 
‘There are certain flames in literatare—Heine, 
‘Rossetti, Whituan—into which the critical moth im 
England Joves to dash, und Mr, Myers, like the 
rest, appears to alnge bis wings with great 
peor A 
Another English oritic, Mr. Theodore Watts, 
‘has dealt with Rossetti much more sascossfolly. 
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Notwithatanding his fine senso for artistic form, his 
‘Kean faculty for mere literary analysia, Mr. Watts 
soca clearly the nature of the critic’s ultimate task, 
‘He is fully aware that the critic is concerned with 
criticiom, not with the mere production of litera- 
‘ture, In un article called, with some failure of 
good taste, “The Truth about Rometti,” which 
appeared in the Ninaeenth Century about two 
‘yours ago, be has produced a criticism of Rossetti 
‘which in likely to be final for some years to come. 
If wo regard the present state of English criticism, 
it in dificalt to praise such work too highly for its 
grasp of a very wonderful individuality, for ite 
‘keen perception of the relations of thet individa- 
ality to imaginative art generally. The aocurate 
criticinm of & great, and hitherto unappreciated 
personality (with which, also, the oritie has come 
closely im contact), is a peculiarly difficult task. 
Swinburne’s criticiem of Rossetti was = lyrical 
rhapsody. Mr. Willians Sharp, with all his talent, 
with his devoted and laborions enthnsiaem, as 
‘written a volume of some four hundred pages about 
Roseotti, which contains perhaps sume dozen lines 
of genoine criticism. And when the enthusissm 
and the laboriourness are both wanting, the result 
may be even more disastrous, as anyon may 
have observed who happened to witness a pathetio 
attempt at the criticism of Rossetti by the late 
Principal Shairp. Such criticism as that of Mr. 
‘Wate becomes, therefore, very preciow, and 
it ia a matter for rogret that he bas mot more 
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streaaously devoted himself to criticism of uch 
serious and enduring quality. 

Thave alluded to another writer who has boen 
singularly fortunate or unfortunate in attracting 
the attention of critics. It would be difficult even 
‘to name the exitica who have attempted to gauge 
the depth or shallowness of Whitman's genius, for 
the most part, not even excepting an interesting 
attempt of Profesor Dowden's, is a somewhat 
ineffectual manner. Strange to fe in the 
prophet's own country, and from « wri 
‘not pro-ominently a critic, that the most adequate 








4s true within its own limita, Nerrowness of range 
marks some of our beet critica. Mr. Pater, if he 
‘has nothing else in common with Burroughs, is « 
tras critic within an almost equally narrow range, 
‘and with « similar synthetic suetbod. Mr, Bur- 
roughs" range is thet of large, virile, catholic, 
swoetcblooded things ; he is balf om the side of 
‘Emerson, but altogether ou the side of Rabelais, 
of Shakespeare, of Whitman. Mr. Pater is not, 
indeed, on the side of * Zoroaster and the saints"; 
Ibut there is no room im his heart for the things that 
Mr, Burroughs loves, For him there is nothing a0 
good in the world as the soft, spiritual arome— 
telling, aa nothing elie tells, of the very 
30 
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‘quintessence of the Renaissance iteelf—that exhales 
from Della Robbia ware, or the long-lost impossible 
Platonism of Mirandola, or certain wubtle and 
evanescent uspects of Botticell’s wrt. To find 
how the flavoar of these things may be most 
exquisitely tasted, there is nothing 20 well worth 

aa that. Even in Marius the “new 
Cyrouaicism ” in reality rales to the eud, Jonchion 
du Bellay is too fragile to bear the touch of 
analytic criticiam, but certainly it would be 
jimpomibte to do more for him than Mr. Pater bas 
done by his synthetic method. For Mr. Pater the 
objects with sehich esthetic criticism deals are 
“the receptacles of so many powers or forces ” 
which he wishes to seize im the most completo 
mouner; they are, 2s it were, plants from each of 
‘which he wishes to extract its own peculiar alkaloid 
‘or volatile oil. Por him “the picture, the land- 
scapes, the engaging personality in life or in a 
hook, La Gisconda, the hills of Carrara, Pico of 
Mirandola, are valuable for their virtues, as we say 
in speaking of a herb, = wine, a gem; for the 
Property each has of affecting one with « special 
‘nique impression of pleasure.” This war aa 
ingenious and almost acieatiic theory of criticism, 
and had not Mz. Pater scemed to swoon by the 
way over the subtle perfumes he had evoked, be 
might, one thinks, have gone far. 

If, however, the area which Mr. Pater occnpics 
with bie herbs, and gems, and wince is small, 
however choice, that is but saying that he je not 
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1a aritic of the first order, and that critios of the 
fet order are rare, With 00 definite, and appar- 
eatly fruitful a method, one might have thought 
that all things were possible for Mr. Pater. But 
a fairly catholic oritie like Sainte-Beave-—for with 
all his cynical caution Sainte-Beuve was catholie— 
rarely has a definite method, « method to which he 
adheres, However it may be in the future, the 
coritic, im bis largest development, hitherto hap 
‘been ‘a highly-evalved and complex personality, 
‘whose judgments bave proceeded from the almost 
spontaneous reaction of his own nature with the 
things with which be bas come in contact ; and 
so long as thst is the cate, the main point is to 
ascertain the exact weight and quality of the 
factor which the critic himself brings. In thet 
way, while we shall still be nothing lest than 
infinitely removed from the realisation of so 
Primitive a conception of the critic's function a 
Matthew Arnold’s—“ to seo the thing as in itectf 
it really ia "—can we only at present traly attain 
sound criticiam. Mr. J. A. Symonds, among 
English critics, possesses, I think unquestionably, 
the most marked catholicity. He has not, like 
Mr, Pater, the advantage or disadvantage of u 
definite method. He lives und moves in “ the froe 
atmosphere of art, which ls nature permeated by 
eraotion." This sllows bim at once a large scope, 
oth for analytic criticism and for mere descrip- 
tiom, Description, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
Se not always criticism; and Mr. Symonds, 
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in some volumes of magazine cxsayi— 
the Httar of his workshop—gathered together and 
published—it is not, from a cxitieal point of view, 
quite ota to tay why—is by no means sparing in 
‘hia respect. His power of fluent description, his 
‘wealth of exact analogy from all domains of art, 
‘are sometimes almost oppressive, He can teD you 
how a particular potna is like a particular picture, 
or & particular pictare like « particular faguo of 
Buch’s, But a capacity for profuse and minute 
‘analogy, however rich and poctic—and Mr. 
Symonds’ analogies often are rich and postio ; for 
instance, “ the beautiful Greek life, as of leopards, 











and tiger-lilien, and eagles "—is not necessarily « 
urer guide in paths of criticism than in paths of 
philosophy. Iu his more solid and mature work 
Mr. Symonds has freed himeelf from thewe defects 
of hie manner. In the chief subject with which 
he hae dwelt—the Italian Reoeineanee—bis method 





seen at its best. 
extravagance (0 
his best) inclined, 








ity energy. 
This profoundly inquisitive temper of mind muy 
he soen in bis sonnets, with their subtle and 
searching dialectical power. To this wide-ranging 
intellectual force is united a certain calm breadth 
aud sanity which marks all Mr, Symonds” beat 
work. Taine, whose eager, inquisitive, intelectual 
fores is greater still, fails to give any impreasion 
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of underlying sanity and calm. One cam always 
sce the restless passion that throbs bencath the 
ron mait of his logic. Mr. Symonds, also, is frve 
from the limitations of the specialist critic. Hix 
‘account of Shelley in the “Men of Letters” series 
i, on the whole, the beat that has yet appeared ; 
in Ward's English Poets he hax written shart 
ctiticiam of Byron which sums ap admirably 
whatever makes Byron great and significant, It 
in rare to find a critic who is equally receptive to 
theve two so diverse artistic individualities. Taine, 
with alt his ortentation of scientific apparatus, has 
hin well-marked proclivities, When one thinks of 
Taine one thinks of the things that are cuort 
ewuberant, elemental, bitter, that burst forth from 
‘the lowest depth of the human consciournces—of 
Rubens, of Shakespeare, of Swift. We see his 
insatiable passion for all that is Gercest and most 
‘eancentrated in the elemental manifestations of 
hhaman hatred and revenge in bin Réeolusion, 
Mr, Symonds, with « much lees definite method, 
hhas Ieee definite prejudices. But be also takes 
Peculiar delight in a certain order of individeality. 
Like Taine, he is attracted by the manifestations 

















tion of the Italian novellieri, or the seme imagine 

tion with its profound moral and omotional 

yeverberations in the Elizabethan dramatists. 

Perhaps, however, it is the natural rather than the 

fendiah aspects of passion to which he is attracted, 
u 
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‘the aspeota that are lovely and yet masouline, 
‘That wonderful Kermasze of Rubens in tho Louven 
is tho perfect embodiment of all that most fascin- 
ates Taine. Mr. Symonds prefers Tintoretto’s 
Bacchus and Ariadne. It ig the broad, masealine, 
sympathetic personalities that be seems most to 
are about: Pontano, with his large, healthy 
scuruility, his tremulous tenderness for sorrow 
and childhood in the seventeenth century; Whit- 
ruse, with bis vast tolerauce, hie andacity in the 
presence of all things natural and buman, in the 
nineteenth. What Mr. Symonds tells us more 
‘explicitly of bis philosophy of life burmonises with 
thin bias. The motto of the Studies of the Crook 
Posts is Goethe's famous saying -— 

“Im Canses, Goten, Scbonon 

Ravolat su leben." 


And in the mggestive and characteristic camay at 
the end of the frvt series—“* The Genius of Greek 
Art"—be declares that there in but one way to 
‘make the Hellesie tradition vital—to he natural, 
iene, be udds, will place the future man on « 
gher pinnacle than oven the Grock; for it hat 
given us the final discovery that there is no 
antagoniam, but rather a moet intimate connection 
between the elements of our being. It is largely 
becamse Mr. Symonds is 40 resolute to live in this 
conception of the whole, that hia wark is #0 sound 
and so stimaleting, and that be represents to-day 
whutover is best in English criticism. 
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It ia doubtfal whether Mr. Symonds poceeseos 
‘the dangerous gift of » keen intuition. A plercing 
and apparently instantaneous insight into the 
hhoart of his subject, sometimes uncertain, as in 

sometimes certain, aa in Heine, fre- 
quently marks the discursive and catholic eritic. 
Carlyle had a faculty as uncertain as Coleridge's, 
‘0 keen a1 Heine's, for cutting into the core of & 
thing. It is pomsibte that one of his main claims 
‘to remembrance will be found to lie in the por- 
‘traits he has given us of his contemaporuries. From 
‘this point of view the Reminiscences are peculiarly 
valuable, Carlyle was Aristophanio, it may bo, 
and his portraits have sometimes even a faint 
gleam of the Greek’s lyric loveliness on them ; but 
for criticiam of the piereing, heliocentric sort there 
is often nothing to be compared to them, although, 
wherever prejadice or partiatity comes in, it ia 
always lisble to go hopetesaly astray, In criticism 
of thin kind Swinburne is now, without any rival, 
the ohiof English repreventative. Moro purely 
Hiterury than Carlyle, his intuitions are also, on the 
whole, accompanied and betd in check by « more 
exact knowledge. At the best they aro keen, 
‘vital, audscious, springing from a free and genuine 
insight. But Swinburne alo is not reliable where 
hin sympathies or antipathies ure too strongly 
called forth, He is better worth listening to when 
hhe apeake of Ford and the Elisabethan dramatiats 
‘generally, than when he speaks of Hugo or De 
Musset, For oll that is keen and intense his 
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perception in vivid ; he criticises admirably what 
js qreat in the Brontés ; his failure to appreciate 
George Eliot is almost complete. Swinburne has 
also another difficulty to contend with. Some- 
times his prose style is a very fame of power and 
aplendour. At other times it ia singularly awk- 
ward, and olanks bebind him in an altogether 
hopeless and helpless fashion. What way of 
describing things can be more stale, fat, and 
‘unprofitable than this discovered without much 
scarch—" the great company of witnesses, by right 
of axticalate genius, and might of intelligent uppeal 
‘agaiunt all tenets and all theotien of sophists, und 
of taints which tend directly or indirectly to 
pamper or to stioulate, to fortify or to excuse, the 
tyrannous instinct or appetite,” etc.? One caroaly 
reoogitos there the swift baad of the post, 

Ifa brief review of English eritiiam in its higher 
uopecta reveals the fact that our critice ure but a 
feeble folk—with exceptions, indeed, that are 
‘brilliant, though, even then, for the most part, 
‘erratic—it ia ntl! worth while to make that review. 
Tt in well to call them hefore ux, and, for our own 
private guidance, try to define to ourselves what it 
is and what it is not that they have to give us; 
where we may fallow them, and where we should 
forbear. Griticam io a complex development of 
prychological science, and if it is to reach any 
Iarge and stroug growth, it must be apprehended 
erioualy in all ita manifestations. 
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TOWARDS DEMOCRACY 


Tis reiew af Edhoard Corpensr’s Towaune Drwocescr 
oes published, unsignod,in Parzus ron Tax Trans of February, 
1806. Carpenter bimulf wes inderesed, and suemad ewan 
nde vurpriand, 14 fi Aissalf Bare rombed orang the mystics. 


1HE form of literary expression which bas 

found ita chief exponent in Walt Whitman 

than received an important edherent in Mr. 
Edward Carpenter, whore Towards Demoerecy, 
published two years ago, has just been re-published 
‘with many additions, Whether, as come eatbusinets 
louilly esert, this new form of art is to supersede 
the stricter metrical forms—a very unlikely result 
—or not, it has fully established ita right to exist 
‘an a flexible and harmonioos vehicle for imagine 
tive conoeptions which scarcely admit of adequate 
expression in the more orthodox forms, It is not, 
however, really correct to speak of this as 2 new 
form ; it is one of the first in which the human 
‘naagination found voiee, and it formed the medium 
for the relatively ancient Hebrew palma and 
prophecies >— 

“Come on, therefore: let ws enjoy the good 
‘things that are presmit, and let us speedily uss the 
creatures like as in youth. 
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“Lat ms fill ourselves with costly winn and 
ointments, and let no Sower of the spring pass by 
ws, Let ma crown ourselves with rasebuds before 
they be withered, 

“Let none of us go withost his part of our 
voluptuouancss; let ns keave tokens of our joyful- 
neve in every place, For this is oor portion and 
cour lot ia this.” 

One might aloost mistake theso words of The 
Wisdom of Solomon for « passage from Loaves of 
Grows, and many parts of Isaiah and Ezekiel reach 
« much higher rhythmical level. 

Let we, however, turn from tbe form to the 
substance of Mr. Carpenter’s book. It must be 
‘aid at once that the democracy towards which we 
are advancing, according to Mr. Carpenter (aa it is 
needless to telt those who are acquainted with the 
admirable litte tracts he has published from time 
to time, such es Desirable Mansions and England's 
Tdea)}, is far from having mach resemblance to 
that huge beast whose advent Reasn, Scherer and 
Maine contemplate with doleful emotions. “A 
black and horned Ethiopian,” indeed, be calls it, 
Dut the freedom and equality he announces is that 
of the soal, “for which the herves and lovers of 
all ages have laid down their lives,” and of which 
political freedom and institutions are only the 
‘outward but necessary shadows. Democracy, he 
finely says, in that “ which first expresses itpelf in. 
‘the Hower of the eye or the appearance of the 
skin.” 











Vines and Reviescs 
“1 conceive # milleasium om certh—a millen- 
‘nium not of riches, nor of mechanical facilities, nor 
‘of intellectual facilities, nor ubsolutely of immunity 
from disease, nor absolutely of immunity from 
pain; bat « time when men and women all over 
‘the earth aball ascend and enter into relation with 
their bodies—shall attain freedom and joy.” 

It need scarcely be said that Mr. Carpenter is 
keenly sensitive to the contrast between such « 
‘millennium and the England of to-day. Tt is, 
indeed, as frequently happens, through his per- 
ception of the wrongnes of our modern life that 
Ire ses to a perception af a coming rightoousnent 
the optimism springs out of pessimism, 

“Q England, do I not know thee ?—es in & 
nightanare strangled, tied and bound. Thy poverty, 
‘when through thy ‘Gitby courts, from tanghes of 
matted hair, gaunt women with venomous faces 
Yok upon me; 

“ When I tam from this and consider through- 
-out the length and breadth of the land, not less 
out more hateful, the insane greed of wealth—of 
which poverty and its evils are but the necessary 
-obyerve and counterpart ; 

“ When 1 see deadly reapectabibity sitting at ite 
dismertable, qaaffing ite wine, und discussing the 
rise and fall of etocks 5 

“When I sce the struggle, the fear, the envy, 
‘the profound infidelity (so profound that it ia 
almost unconscious of itself} in which the moneyed. 
clases live ; 





* Towards Democracy” 

“ When I eee avenues of young girls and women, 
with sideway flopping beads, debarred from work, 
debarred from natural sexuality, weary to death 
with nothing to do (and this thy triamph, O deadly 
respectability discussing stocks !) ; 

When I look for help from the guides and see 
‘only a dead waste of aimlees, abject, clove-shaven, 
shabby, simpering, Sat, powpous, pecked, pune- 
tilhous faces : 

“Q England, whither—strangled, tied ond 
hound—whither, whither art thou come?” 

But from the contemplation of the England of 
to-day we are gradually led up to a vision of the 
higher Democracy, and the poem eads in « pan 
of joy that grows almost delirions :— 

* Radiant health ! 

“0 Kines of cua and wind, toll fr trees and 
-mont-covered rocks ! O boundless joy of Nature 
on the mountain tops, coming back at last to 
you | 

“ Soe | the Divine Mother goes forth with ber 
‘babe (all creation circles round). God dwells once 
‘more in a woman's womb, friend goes with friend, 
ooh cleaves to fleah, the path that rounds the 
Universe. 

" O every day eweet and deticioas food ! Kisses 
20 the lips of sweet amelling fait and bread, milk 
and green herbs. Strong, well-knit muscles, quick 
healing, gloory skin, body for kissoe oll over ! 

“ Radiant health ! to breathe, © joy ! to sleep, 
‘ah | nover enough to be expressed ! 
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“For the taste of fruit ripening warm in the 
cum, for the distant sight of the deep liquid vea ; 
for the touch of the air om my face, or oreeping 
‘over my unclothed body, for the rustling sound of 
it im the trees, and the sight of thin tall otems 
‘springing +0 lightly from the earth, 

Joy, joy, and thanks for ever |" 

Like Walt Whitman, Mr. Carpenter has a pro- 
found seute of the mystery und significance of the 
body : he cannot eee any salvation for man till he 
in able to enter into pare and frauk relation with 
hhis own body, the latest and best gift of uature, 80 
long concealed ; it is by his body, he insists, tht 
man ascends and knows himself and he cannot 
treat it too reverently. “The body ia the root of 
the soul.” 

“Reourved and close lie the Httle feet and 
hands, close ac in the attitude of sleep folds the 
Ihead, the litele ips are not yet parted ; 

“The living mother-floeh folds round in dark- 
ness, the mother's life is an unspoken prayer, her 
body « temple of the Holy One. 

T am amuted and troubled, my child, she 
‘whispers—at the thought of you; I hardly’ dare 
to speak of it, you are 10 sucred ; 

"When I feel you leap I do not know myself any: 
‘more-—I am filled with wonder and joy—Ab ! if 
any injury should beppen to you I 

“Twill keep my body pare, very pure; the 
coweet air will I breathe and pure water drink ; I 
will stay out in the open, hours together, that my 








“Towards Democracy’ 
fleah may become pare and fragrant for your 





Holy thoughts will I thisk ; I will brood in 
the thought of mother-love. I will ll myself with 
beauty: trees and ruaning brooks shall be my 
companions + 

Aud I will pray that I may become transparent 
—that the van may shine and the moon, my 
beloved, upot you 

“ von before you are born.” 

Our first thought om opening this volume for the 
first time is that we bave come across a weak 
imitation of Leoves of Graze; but on growing 
familiar with Towards Democracy we find that we 
hhave here a distinct individuality, with, indeed, 
points of contact with Whitman, and using the 
tame mode of expression, but s new and genuine 
voice nevertheless, not a mere echo. Even the 
form ia not quite the same; it is Bowing and 
sloqueat rather than with the massive weight of 
‘Whitman's interrupted clophantine steps. There 
isu strenuous vitality in Whitman; hie voice is 
like « trumpet ; he radiates bife and energy from 
4 vast centro of vital heat ; he is the expression of 
‘tn immense dilatation of the individual person- 
ality. But in thia volume the bounds of person- 
ality are, os it were, loosened; and we have 
inatand the soothing voice of an almost impersonal 
retura to joy. Mr. Carpenter on the whole doce 
not strive mot ery; be Hfts up, tether, « tender 
‘voloo of love and healing. It is the note of 
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‘consolation rather than the stimalating “barharic 
-yawp” that we hear. 

As loog a1 you harhour motives, wo lang are 
‘you giving hostages to the enemy—while you are 
‘slave (to this and that) yoo can only obey. It is 
not you who are acting at ell. 

“Brash ft all aside. 

“ Pass disembodied out of yourself. Lexve the 
hhusk, leave the long, long propured and perfoated 
envelope. 


“Enter into the life which is ctermal. Pass 
through the gate of indifference inta the palace of 
mastery, through the dear of love into the honae 
of delicionsness. 

* Give away all that you have, become poor aad 
‘without possesslons—and behold ! you shall be- 
come lard and sovereign of all things.” For thin 
messenger of the new ia a myttio; it 
is the bold and gentle spirit of St. Francia that we 
hear anew; and the modera man, too, aa he looks 
‘at the horse and the oat, and the unt ow the grave 
bby the barn door asks: “ Do you not know your 
‘mother and your sister and your brother are among 
them?” ‘The human heart still cries out for 
consolation and the old oracles with ever now 
‘voices still utter their responses, 

‘We have been looking rather at the democratic 
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observation of natare. Of the aborter poems 
which form the larger part of the book, * York 
Minster,” “In the Drawing Room,” “ After Long 
Ages,” are amoag the best. “High ia my 
Chamber,” and passages in “ After Long Ages,” 
reveal Mr, Carpenter's command of bis fora: 
there is « swift and surtained melody io them 
which is unlike auything that Whitman bus done. 
“ Squinancy Wort "is a brightly expremed fancy. 
“ Have Faith ” isa brief and pregnant compendium 
‘of mystical philosophy, rach aa found in Eckart one 
of its chiof exponents; and like Eckert, Mr. 
Carpenter asserts the perilous doctrine that “ who- 
ever dwells among thoughta dwells in the region 
of delusion and disease.” On an Atlantic Steam- 
ship” ia a trac and vivid fragment of observation. 

‘This book—with its revolt against the over- 
‘weighted civilisation of our fives, with ite frank 
reverence for the human body, with the slinging 
tendemeas of its view of religious emotion—enat 
not be accepted, however startling ite thesia may 
somotimes appear, as an isolated fact. On the one 
hand it represents in 2 modern dreas one of the 
moat ancient modes of human thonght and feeting, 
On the other hand it is allied to some af the most 
cheructeristio features of the modera world. In 
Amperica Emerson long since upheld in his own lofty. 
‘aud austere fashion « like conception of life and the 
soul. Walt Whitman has sought to represent ruck 
‘an ideal im action in the living world. Thoreau, 
the finest flower of the school of Antisthenes, felt 
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‘an trresiatible impulee to reduce life ta ita lowest 
terms, and be did so with « practical wiedom 
which saved him from spprosching the tub of 
Diogenoe. “Our life,” be hes well said, “is bat 
‘the soul made known by its fruite the hody. The 
whole daty of men may be expreased in one live : 
make to yourself u perfect body.” In England, 
from many various ane indeed opposite directions, 
‘the same exy is raised in the presence of the henvy 
burden of modern civilisation. Mr. Williams Moris, 
‘who hes identified himeclf with the cause of 
Socialism, ia never weary of proclaiming that for 
life's sake we have lort the reasons for living. Dr. 
Richardson, a vigorous opponent of Socialism, tells 
ws the same thing, thet health of body and mind 
fe the only standard of wealth, that the exteéme 
‘wealth of the rich and the extreme poverty of the 
poor ultimately reduce richest and poorest to the 
‘sume level—teaving them alike in physical and 
mental weakness, in selfish indifference to the 
euffering of others. And now Mr. Cerpenter 
‘would have us comsider whether men do well “ to 
condemn themselves to pick oakum of the strands 
cof real life for ever.” Probably bie chief distin- 
guishing characteristic is that element of mystic 
religion to which reference has more than once 
‘heen already made, and which in moet distiactly 
marked in his latest work. The mystic element in 
‘Whitman ia kept in check by his strong sense of 
qxternal reality and multiplicity. Tirod of the 
hopeless wretchedness of life, the mystic finds a 
“ 
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door of deliverance within his own heart. It is 
{idle to rebel, as some would have us do, against 
‘this impalte towards freedom and joy, although it 
has led to superstition, to unbridled licence, te long 
arrests of human progress. We are compelled to 
regard it—after the sexual passion which is the 
‘very life of the race iteelf—at man's strongest and 
most pervistent instinct. So long as it is enved 
from fanaticism by a streauow devotion to 
science, by u perpetual reference to the moral 
structure of society, it will always remain an 
integral portion of the whole man in his finest 
developments. 
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A NOTE ON PAUL BOURCET 


Published in the Proxaan for Ocoler, 1889, ond signed 
HB, dt this poried Peal Bourget had not yot became the 
hampien of on antirmedern reecioniem, bat i eld ssem that 
1 dnaced in hi work the gorme of later deelepranis sehich for 
ime ware of le significance, and I read aathing of hie afer 
VOUS. But ox that time he was wil, abone all, he usher of 
‘the Easuss 0 Pevonovocis Commeuronaine, a work, though 
in Hate editinns he has tenad down some of ie mterences, 
smamovalle and almoa apechmavhing. 


F the younger generation of French writers 

raul Bourget—successively poct, critic, 

‘novelist —is the moet prominent and perbape 
the most interesting. Even in England his name 
at all events is well known ; it would vot be eat 
‘to astame that his books are also well kaowa ; and 
yet they are marked by certain qualities which 
‘make them worth the study of anyone who desires 
to know the best that young France bas to give, 
‘and alio to understand a very inaportant phase of 
the modern spirit. 

Bourget firtt speared us a poet; he has at 
intervals published several volumes of poems. In 
poctry he has been described as un lakisis Priston, 
a expression which at all events indicates his 
poculiar complexity; but his poctic work also 
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roveals influences from Baudelaire, from Shelley, 
from Pos {whose love of mystery appeals strongly 
to the imagination of modern France), and from 
less knows poets. 

‘These poems, copecially, perbaps, the volume 
called Aves, clearly indicate Bourget's dominant 
‘temdency from the firt to restless and unceasing 
selé-analyuis ; they are fall of the struggle between 
life and the ideal, of the immense thirst for life and 
the irresistible tendency towards the dreams of the 
‘deal, the sense of the sterility of passion and the 
impotence of life—that pessimiom, in short, which 
‘was very far from being the exclusive property of 
young Bourget. “This Satan,” he wrote in his 
first volume, “ takes my paseions and kills them, 
‘and then expotes the mangled limbs of my ideal 
body—just as a surgeon docs with « hospital 
corpae—and yet, a8 1 see bim do it, I feel « strange 
fascination, rather thas anger.” 

‘This is youthfol, undoubtedly ; Bourget’s poems 
are chiefly interesting bocacse they belp ax to 
undentand the man's pereouslity. As a poct 
there is « certain ineffectual effort about him ; even 
a « novelist, he fails to leave a feeling of complete 
sutisfaction.” It is as a critic—in the volumes of 
the Essais de Paychologie Conamperaine—that 
Bourget reaches hie full development. Ho hes 
ceased to talk openly of his “membres déchirés" 
and to lament the steuility of life ; his restlese and 
sensitive spirit has at lest found adequate oooup: 
ton in, ax he explains it, indicating the examples 
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whisk “ the distinguished writers of to-day offer to 
‘the imagination of the young people who seek to 
‘Amow themselves through books.” So that it his 
aympathetic and searching examination of those 
‘writers, Bourget’s Satan is atill really analysing, in 
‘a more heightened form, the elements of his own 
nature thie gives « peculiar meaning and pervoual 
‘impress to his work. 

In these two volumes, in which there is not » 
Page without tome keen critical insight, some fine 
‘suggestion for thovght, Bourget deals, then, with 
the psychological physiognomy of certain leading 
Yterary figures, chiely belouging to modern 
France, and with the psychological atmosphere 
which has made them possible—Renan, Baudelaire, 
Taine, Flaubert, Beyle, Tourgueneff, Dumes, Le- 
conte de Lisle, the De Goncourts, Amiel. His aim 
in thus explained in the Preface : “ The reader will 
not find in these pages what may properly he 
termed criticism, Methods of art are only analysed 
in s0 far as they are signa, the personality of the 
authors is hardly indicated, there ia not, I believe, 
& tingle ancedote. I bave desired neither to 
discuss talent noe to paint character. My ambi- 
‘tion has been to record some notes capable of 
erving the historian of the moral life during th 
second half of the nineteenth centary in France.’ 
‘Each figure ia treated with reference to the current 
infioence which it represents; thus in writiog of 
Taine, Bourget deals with the slowly penetrating 
apirit of wcience ; Dumas, the dramatic moralist, 
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sceves to introduce « subtle discussion of some of 
the modera problems consected with love; Flau- 
bert, snd that style of imperishable marble in 
‘which he elowly carved his gront creations, is a 
text for some singularly keen obtervations on the 
profound significance of style, The omay on 
Renan is probably the finest ; Renan is peculiarly 
amentble to Boarget's delicate feminine methods 
‘of analysis ; the characteristice of Renan’s 9 
and misuner are sct down with insurpassable 
felicity. Om the other hand the account of Taine 
‘iw probably the least satisfactory ; Tsine’s virile 
(perhapsextravagantly virile) methods, his strong, 
Airvot positive grip of things, does not easily lend 
itself to the sinuous sympathetic methods of 
Bourget’s analysis. 

‘There are at least two pointe, on which Bourget 
cepecially insists, which help to explain his attitude 
and also much in that contemporary moral tife ” 
which he has set himself to analyse. The firet of 
theee (introduced in the essay on Bondelaire) i the 
theory of decadance. Bourget tutes this word a it 
is generally used (bat, as Geutier pointed out, 
rather unfortunately) to express the literary 
methods of a society which bas reached ite limits 
‘of expansion and maturity— the state of society,” 
ia his own words, “which produces too large = 
‘umber of individuals who are unsuited to the 
labours of the common life, A society should he 
ike an organism, Like on organism, im fact, it 
may be resolved into = federation of smaller 
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‘onganiama, which may themselves he resolyed into 
4 federation of cella, The individual ia the social 
all, In order that the organiem should perform 
ita factions with energy it is necessary that the 
organistos comporing it should perform thelr 
fanctione with energy, bat with » subordinated 
energy, und in order that those lesser organisms 
should themselves perform theit functions with 
energy, it is necemary that the cells comprising 
‘but with « subordinated energy. If the exergy of 
‘the cella beoomes independent, the lester organisms 
‘will Likewise cease to subsrdinate their energy to 
the total energy and the anarchy which is eatab- 
lished constitutes the decadence of the whole. The 
tocial organiom does mot escape this law and 
‘enters into decadence as soon a6 the individual life 
becomes exaggerated beneath the influence of 
soguired well-being, and of heredity. A simiter 
lw governs the development and decadence of 
that other organiam which we call language. A 
atyle of decadence ia one in which the unity of the 
hook in decomposed to give place to the independ 
‘enos of the page, in which the page ix decomposed 
to give place to the independence of the phrase, 
and the phrase to give place to the independence 
of the word.” A decadent style, in short, is an 
‘anarchistic style in which everything is sacrificed 
to the development of the individual purts, 
Apuleiua, Petronins, St. Augustine, Tertullian, 
care examples of this decadence in ancient Hterature j 
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Gautier and Baudelaire in French literature; Poe 
‘and especially Whitman (in co far as he can be 
ssid to have a atyle) in Amerie; in English 
ieeeatare Sir Thomas Browne is probubly the 
‘moat conspicuous instance; later De Quincey, 
‘and, in part of their work, Coleridge and Rossetti. 

‘The second point (discussed in relation to Renan) 
fs indicated by the word dilattantiam. Like de- 
cadence this is not 4 fortunate word ; it has been 
‘identified in our winds with those defects of 
frivolity and eupersciality into which the didetranie 
spirit most easily falls, just as the style of de- 
cadence sometimes toads to represent what Baude- 
Jaire called * Ia phosphorescence de la pourriture.”” 
‘At the best it in marked by its universality of 
sympathy and by its atriving after wholeness. 
‘The typical dilettante is Goethe, “ Dilettantism 
fn much leas « doctrine,” Bourget remarks, “ than 
‘4 disposition of the mind, at once very intelligent 
‘and very emotional, which inclines us in tum 
towards the various forms of life, and leads us to 
lend ourselves to all these forms without giving 
‘ourrelves to any. It in quite certain that the 
ways of tasting happiness are very varied—aceord- 
‘ing to epochs, climates, age, temperaments, ac- 
cording to days even, or hours. Unually « man 
‘makes hie chaice and disapproves of the choice of 
‘others, hardly understands it even. Sympathy ix 
not sufficient; a refined scepticism in necessary, 
‘and the art of transforming this scepticism into am 
instrument of enjoyment, Dilettantiamt beeomes 
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them « delicate science of intellectual and emotional 
metamorphosis... . It scems that bumanity 
experiences a deep repugnance to dilettaatiam, 
doubtlese because humanity understands instinc- 
tively that it lives by affirmations, and would die 
of uncertainty, Among the famous dilettante: 
000 fame it bas tolerated while marking it with 
visible disfavour, we may range that udorable 
Alcibiades who delighted to play such various 
parts, and that mysterious Caaar who embodied 
in himself 20 many persons. Didettantism was the 
favourite condition of the great analynts of the 
Renaissance, of which Leonardo da Vinei with bis 
tuniveraal aptitedes, the incomplete complexity of 
hia work, his strange dream of beauty, remains the 
enigmatic and delightful type. Montaigne also, 
and his papit Shakespeare, have practised this 
curious art of exploiting their intellectual tuncer- 
tainties for the profit of the osprices of their 
imaginations. But the creative sap still flows 
charged with energy in the veins of these children 
of a century of action. Only ot a later period in 
the life of a race, when extreme civilisation has 
little by little abolished the facalty of creation, to 
‘substitute that of comprehension, does dilettant- 
iam reveal all that poetry of which the most. 
‘modem of the ancieots, Virgil, had a presentiment, 
ifthe really Tet fall that saying which tradition bas 
‘tvamitnitted to us: ‘One grows tired of every: 
‘thing, except of comprebending."" Bourget refers 
‘to the distrvour with which tho dilesante spirit has. 
* 
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always been recsived. This disfavour is uot 
‘without reason; it is true that just as the “ de- 
cadent ” style exhibits the most ardent and 
elaborate search for perfection, 10 the diletiante 
spirit ia the realisation of those aspirations for 
which we are always atriving, but from its very 
perfection, ita breadth and universality, it has no 
to-morrow. It is the atyle of Raphael; when we 
have reached it there can be no farther progress 
(on those linea: a fresh start has to be mado, 
‘These are two of the problems which Bourget 
develops in these fascinating Essais, finding, ve b 
tolla vs, sometimes un answer of sorrow, wometim 
one of fxith and hope, mest often the former, for 
his temperament is strongly tinged with pesvirainim; 
and for him the two grest forces of the moderm 
world, Science and Democracy, have dried up the 
old sources of the moral life, and furnished none 
that are fresh. 

Bourget's novel are by no means the least 
interesting part of his work. In novel-writing his 
atyle is vory aimple, very delicate and procin 
except for its almost scientific exactness it hax 
‘aothing of the naturalistic school’s burden of 
elaborate detail. Hin method, an we should 
‘expoct, ls ubove oll prychological and very sincere. 
‘Tho range of characterisation ia not wide; there 
is usually a man of fairly simple natare, and a 
Background formed of several almost charscterlees 
Pomons. The chicf personage is always a won. 
In big treatmant of these women—Nofmie, Claire, 
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‘Thérése—lien the atrength of Hourget’s novels. 
‘When he tunus to then he ia at once at home ; 
‘is own essentially feminine nature enables him to 
‘unravel with perfect iasight and sympathy’ the 
‘complex sad unkarmonised natures with which he 
dbus endowed them. 

Let ua take Croelle Enigme which Trine is mid 
to have declared te be the best novel produced 
daring receat years, The ceatral Gigure in Théréee 
de Sauve, « young married woman of twenty-five, 
‘whose face has the serene and gracious besaty, the 
mysterious smile, of Luini's Madonnas. Her hus- 
Band is described as a coareo and sensual man 
‘who hae failed to gain any infinence over her heart, 
and who now leaves her to herself. She has bad 
twa lovers since ber marriage, bat in each case has 
een speedily disiDhisioned, ‘She now mects and 
loves Hubert Licuran, three years younger than 
herself, who has speat all his life st home with his 
mother and grandmother. Of course be yields hor 
all the freth devotion of his young heart. He 
‘satinfice tho purest and swortest instincts of 
‘Théréec’s nature, and she yields him, not indeed, 
‘complete sincerity, but tender and almost maternal 
ove. In reaponse to the usual craving of lovers 
to be alone together in a foreign land, she crosses 
‘the Channel to Folkestone, where Hubert joina hor 
for a couple of days, and they afterwards find s 
place of mecting in Paris. But there in snother 
aide to Thértes's mature; there is = craving 
for mtrang senanows impressions, an instinctive 
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faacination in the presence of great sensual vitality. 
‘She ia staying at Trouville, away from ber hnsbaad 
‘and Hnbert, and there meets « man who is noted 
for his power over womea. Ho is merely « fine 
‘animal, but Thértse yields to him almost at once j 
in a few days, however, realising what ohe has 
done, she suddenty leaves Trouville and retarns to 
Paris, After a time a rumour reaches Hubert ; he 
will not believe it, bat he repeats it to Thérise, 
whe otil lover hies and will not conceal what she 
‘hes done. He rushes wildly away ; for weeks he 
broods alone : at length be mocts Thértse to bid 
hher a last farewell over the ruins of his dearest 
‘fusions ; at the moment, however, of touching 
her bands, the old passion returna and he falls into 
ber arms. Bot it is not the same love; he no 
longer has any right to reproach her. 

‘hie—crudely and briefly stated—in the story 
of the crotl enigua, if it is an enigma, which 
Bourget presents to us. One scarcely thinks of 
calling the story a work of art, it is told with uch 
simplicity, euch sincerity ; the interest, which 
always sustained, appears a¢ much that attaching 
to a prychological “ case” at toa novel ; at every 
turn wo find traces of a singularly fine and deticute 
observation. Bourget writes with full conscious- 
nove that the great novelists of bis couatry—men. 
like Boyle, Balaac, Flaabert—have nover hesitated 
to analyat, keenly and boldly, all the mysterios of 
‘passion ; be ia aware that hie own task in a modest 
one, But bow unlike the average English oove! | 
2 st 
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To realise this lot us for « moment compare 
Crude Enigme with a typical Enghsh novel which 
appeared at the same time, and was reocived with 
qeat applause, a novel which deals with u siteation 
superficially the sume as that of Bourget’s, but 
‘with an entirely differeat set of charactors and 
from an entirely different standpoint. Colonal 
Enderby’s Wife, written by s lady who calls herself 
“Lucan Malet,” ia a careful and powerfully told 
story of an unhappy marriage. Colonel Enderby 
comes of a race of commonplace country gentlemen 
of the type of the hamme moyen sensuel, but be is, 
‘we are told, a “ doubtfally successful exception to 
this general type,” a true and eimple-hearted mm 

Jessie, his young wile, is described as a faun-tike 
survival from the old world; abe has no human 
passion ; she cannot love; she shrinks from the 
Presence of pain and disease. When the Colonel 
discovers that he is suffering from heart-disoase, 
which demands constant care and rest, if hie life > 
to be preseeved, he realises that he will be an 
object of dislike and contempt to his wife, and 
resolves, knowing all thet it means, to lead his 
ordinary life and satisfy all the ceprices of Joasicy 
who is indifferent and seems to be flirting with 
other men, This narrative is marked in the telling 
by a cortain horror of being ridiculow, by an 
ontentation of cynical materialism—thie is» 
euriona characteristic of the English novel in 
general a compared to the French—oombined 
with a profound vense of what conventionslity 
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demands. Lucas Malet has an artiatle conscience, 
hat ane focle that it ia raised on a conventionally 
moral, not, as with the French novelist, on = 
ptychological basis ; sbe calls the novel “ a moral 
dinecting-room.” It is ovident that Thérdsc's 
relation to Hubert is rogarded as scarcely lees than 
ideal; M, de Sauve is practically non-existent ; 
even Hubert, though be has been brought up 
religiously, bas only = passing compunction at 
‘Thértse's adultery. “Again, Jessie's failure to love 
hor basband is not, like Théréee’s fuilure to be 
‘trac to Hubert, due to passion ; it is described ax 
due to the absence of passion. Jessie excites 
comment in her circle because she dances fre- 
quently with a young neighbour, but he dances 
‘woll—that is all; for the rest she thinks him a 
hore. The ordinary English novelist would Gnd 
it hard to paint Jessie as passionate without taking 
from her even that charm that ahe has; Thérdse 
never fails in womanliness ; she is always lovable, 
‘We ure not likely to nee in England, at present, 
avy successful union of the Freach snd English 





fe in unduly restricted. Crusile Enigms could 
not be written in England with Bourget’s modera- 
ton and simplicity ; it would be felt to be a little 
“qatrageous,” and the recent English novelists 
who have been touched by French influence 
constantly ofend by their crude and valger 
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extravagance. Few of them possess oven the degreo 
of artltic earnestness and consistency which marks 
‘the best work of Mr. George Moore, auch as muck 
of the Mummer’s Wife, But Mr. Moore can 
searoely be called English at all, except im the 
‘occasional exaggerations of bis work. English 
novels are still for the most part whet at one time 
French novels were, romantic; they are frebly 
struggling after a new ideal. We need, as it has 
been well said, a synthowis of naturaliam end 
romanticiam ; we need to reconstitute the com- 
plete man, instead of studying him in separate 
ppioees ; to put a living soul in the clothed body. 
Ty ie because they have to some extent done this 
‘that the great Russian novelists—Dostoietfaky, 
‘Tourgueneff and Tolstoi—sre v0 significant ; und 
Bourget, with hie more limited mceus, sooms to bo 
striving towards the samo ideal. 
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THE PLACE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 


This atc appeared in Tee Lancer fer Angus 1th, 1492, 
‘and was followed op Rect weak by « vigorous ples ox the seme 
lias from Charles Rabari, FRCS, whe ot tht prried wos 
‘ecniy promoring tha study of anthropeiogy. He printed oot 
‘hat botany in ise pare form had abvady dieappesred fem the 
medical cucricabum and sight wal be followed by mach 
ssnetomice, physislogical, and aspeialy eicreecepica! work, to 
aka room for the mare dirsaly human ond proctical weedy of 
‘anthrapelogy, which, in addition 19 the aioe I hod mode for 
it, mead be of igh wala Ze public Mealih werk. Bas, 7 for, 
‘sur argumante hove bean in sain. 


RCHOW, who adds to his other claims to 
fame that of being the first of living anthro- 
pologiats, has recently confessed that his 

‘tention was directed to the science of anthro- 

pology by the dificaltien he encountered ia the 

stody of the insane, Charcot, again, frequently 

Aexpror on he pepe che importance of etadying 

‘the healthy nude, and of ac noquaint 

tethnpongas ecuans os abde he dope 

of abnormal conditions. ‘These utterances of two 
of the most honoured of our teachers in very 
different felds suggest that there ia « defeet in our 

ue they exist at prevent im 
oO 
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England, which demands, at the least, some con 
‘ideration. As evidence of the close relationship 
between anthropology and medical practice 
enough io mention that in spite of the dificultios 
‘we at present place in the way, with a few excep 
tions (ia which xoology alone led up to unthro- 
ology), the chief anthropologists of the last half 
‘century have been medica] men—in not « few eance 
‘very distinguished in the profession ; at the least, 
they have started as students of medicine. It in 
sufficient to mention in France Broce, Topinard, 
Lacassagne, Manouvrler, Colligaon, and Letour- 
newu; in Germany, around and below Virchow, 
Ranke, Schacfhsuen, Ploss, Bartels and many 
others; in Italy, Mantegezze, Lombroto, Sorgi; 
in our own country, Galton, Beddoe, Sir Wa. 
‘Tamer, Flower, and Garson, while to « somewhat 
‘earlier period belang the great names of Prichard 
and Thumnam. While every medical man would 
find « alight acquaintance with anthropology some 
help in practice, there are certain branches of 
practice in which some knowledge of anthropology 
is of cepocial assistance ; for example, practice 
abroad and asytua practice. No country sends 
‘out #0 large a body of medical mea into all parte 
of the world, but the amount of scientific work 
done among the races of our great empire by these 
‘men i 40 vimall that it is vcarcely perceptible. 
French modical men have dons far more for their 
few colonies, and the medico-logal nod anthro- 
ological studies which have come from the Lyons 














school, uader the inspiring influence of Lacassagae, 
are eapecially worthy of honour. 

‘What is true geaorally of the English medical 
mun abroad is equally trae of the English alioniee 
at home, and must he 10, since the stndy of 
anthropology is largely the study of the manifesta- 
tious of the brain and nervous systems, In the 
practical treatment of the insane England stands 
hefore every other country ; in the acientific etudy 
of the insane mo leading country is vo backward, 
Elsewhere the exact study of madness is making 
capict progrow ; it is beginning to be recoguived 
that the great truth that knowledge moans 
muomturement (scire et menzurare) fally applies to 
the brain wad nervone system. But in this 
country the rule-of-thumb method till reigns 
early everywhere. In the hands of « master in 
prychiatry the rule-of-thumb methed more often 
‘than not leads to perfectly reliable concluaions ax 
to the mental status and condition of the subject 
before him, but it has two obvious disadvantages : 
it oan only be truated in the bands of « master; 
while even a master's mere impressions, however 
trustworthy, add nothing te the common stock of 
scieotiGe knowledge. In actual practice, with our 
present knowledge of neurology, it is becoming » 
great advantage to the alienist to be able to 
demonatrate that his subject is twisted in anatom- 
ical structure and perverted in physiological wetion; 
while, a0 far as science is concerned, in the oud it 
‘is only accurate observation thet counts. 

6 
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All thas can be said as 10 the atate of peychiatry 
generally in England epplice in even a stronger 
degree to that sperial branch of it which donls with 
the criminal. During « period of neatly twenty 
years no contribution to criminal anthropology of 
‘any valuo appeared in this country, and although 
‘of tate thoro may be said to have been some revivel 
of the science umong us, it is still in an infantile 
stage. Of this « striking proof is furnished by the 
‘non-appearance of English representatives at tho 
International Congreaacs of Criminal Anthropology 
which have been attended by delegates from all 
parts of the world. Maudsley and others beve, 
indeed, proached concerning the desirability of an 
exact stady of criminals; but while in Italy 
Lombrove, Marro, Ottolenghi and Rosi bave 
alone examined according to wodern scientific 
methods over 3,000 criminals, English alieniots 
have been content to leave the first teatative 
prectical efforts to « prison chaplain, It would, 
however, be unjust to put this down merely to 
apathy. It is largely due to ignorance. My own 
‘extensive correspondence with prison surgeons (48 
‘well as with medical officers of axylanse) has shown 
‘that they often possess genuine scientific interest it 
the phenomens prevented to them, but that they do 
not know how to observe rightly and record the facts 
that come before them, and would gladly receive 
hints chet would enable them to bring forward reaulta 
of value to scientific medicine. It should be part of 
the business of medical education to give thesehints. 

cy 





Amihropslegy in Medical Education 

‘We are often told that the medical student of 
today ia overburdened with study ; and, although 
it must be remembered that the period of his 
tvudien is now being enlarged, there is no doube 
teath in this statement. It becomes the more 
necessary, on the one hand, to place in x perind ante 
eedent to medical atudies. proper the preliminary 
clentific courses ; and, on the other hand, to 
cut away without remome those branchen of 
knowledge which have ceased to possess any close 
counection with moder medicine, In certain 
directions itis probable that the studies of medical 
students might with advantage be abbreviated or 
rendered optional. The study of botany, bowever 
vahuable and fascinating, no longer pontouses any 
epecial advantage as © preperation for medical 
Practice, mow that the physician is very clearly 
differentiated from the berbalist and ‘* medical 
dotanist.” Am exact knowledge of the phar- 
sascopmia also, which once embraced slmost the 
largest part af the doctor's work, may now safely 
he left to the medical antiquarian. If it is neces- 
sary to make room for anthropology by the 
omiaion of contraction of other preliminary 
courves, it is not dificalt to put one's finger 
ou studies which for the student of medicine 
have came to possess value which is merely 
traditional. 

The point at which anthropology comes into 
tiedical study is very clear. Human anatomy and 
‘comparative anatomy hoth lead directly up to it. 
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‘Tho study of human anatomy we cannot afford to 
‘contract. The comparative anatomy course, how- 
‘ever, might well be arranged 0 a2 to afford © 
general view of the province of anthropology, 
‘while passing lightly over those earlier stages of 
animal life which have less concern for the medical 
‘man, With these leetares ahould be associated a 
brief courte of practical demonstrations. We can 
scarcely expect at present that individual medical 
schools shocld be at the expense of fitting up 
Inhoratories of physical anthropology. This point 
would be mach simplifed if the execllent eugges- 
tiom of Sir Andrew Clark was sdopied—~aamely, 
‘that there should be = common centre for the 
tesehing of the uom-medical branches of medical 
‘education. In the meanwhile there aro existing 
‘sontres which by arrangement might ao doubt be 
utilised. There is Gakon’s Anthropometric Labor 
tory in active operation; there is the Anthro- 
ological Institute, which might become a centre 
of work ; and, abave all, there is the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons, so rich in objects of 
anthropological interest, and whieh bas not veldom 
sheen presided aver by eminent anthropologists. 
‘The time seems to have come when some amall 
step im the direction here indicated 
‘should at length be taken. In Paris the anthro: 
ological Mur6o Broca, with its active laboratory 
and the Anthropological School, hae loog formed 
Part, as it were, of the medical schools. It ia not 
recesaary for the medical man of to-day to know 
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sauch of the lower animal forms ; still less necos- 
‘ary ia it that he should have any thorough 
knowledge of plants, But it is increasingly necee- 
sary thet be should anderstand the scienor of 
ma 
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THE ANCESTRY OF CENIUS 
‘Pile appeered (a the Aruamnic Mamracx for March, 1298. 


ANY book eve been wettenabont goaian 
M voally shey bavebeen constrectedby heap. 

Ing of ocedeesa of mare orem dabloes 
authentici ‘else by bringing to the front 
thove unbeppy wubjects of genius who, like Tasso 
and Rousscau and Cowper, have been the victims 
‘of insanity. Within the last few months, under 
the inspizing infleence of Lombrose, a atw stsp 
hes besa taken, and en attempt mode te measure 
sccurately the physical eapecities of genius. A 
dozen or more Italian scientiats and artiats oblig- 
ingly lent themselves to minate ophthalmoscopic 
and other investigations, without atartling revelts ; 
and later on, no doubt, the man of genius, like the 
criminal and the Inastic, will be systematically 
examined and measured. 

Litde attention bas, however, been given to the 
intoreating study of the elementa that go to the 
maing of ning whe wr my callin, 
end which must be sought for mainly before birth. 
How did the shiftless Stratford tradesman come to 
be Shakespeare's father, and Micawher the father 
of Dickens ? To what extent cam the facts of the 








The Ancestry of Genins 
parentage of genius be reduced to law ? That thie 
‘question has aot yet been veriously considered is 
due in pert, no doubt, to its complexity, in part 
to the extreme difficulty of obtaining reliable aud 
precise information ; insurmountable, indeed, in 
‘the ease of an individual who lived several cea 
‘aries age. Even in fairly receat timer, the most 
elementary facts regarding the mothers of many 
men of geaias are quite unknown ; and in estimat> 
jing the race to which men of genius belong, it is 

‘unusual to disregard the mother, although, it 
ia scarcely necenvary to say, modera investigations 
in heredity lead as to regerd the mother's conte 
bution of tendencies us of absolutely equal value 
with the father's. It ie only by the patient 
collection of facts that we can hope to throw light 
‘on the causes that determine genius, and I propose 
‘to bring forward « portion of the resuhts of inventi- 
gations T have lately made into thin eubject. I 
select 2 small but interesting group of facta bearing 
‘pon a single aspect of the matter: the ancestry 
of some of the chief English poets and imaginative 
writers of receat years, with refereoce to the 
quevtion of race.’ 

Let us, first of all, take the five English poets 
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1s to be feared fram an inquiry into the races, oF 
combinations of races, that have gono to the 
making of these men ? 

‘Tennyson was one of the moat English of English 
ports, He came of « family long eetablahed in 
‘the most Scandinavian county, and that contains 
the faireat-featared people to be found south of 
the Humber; and the name itself (Ténnoecn) 
remains to-day purely Scandinavian, 

“The Tennysons,” writes Lord Tennyson," oome 
from a Danish part of England, and I have no 
doubt that you and others are right in giving them 
« Danish origin. An ancestor of my mother’ 
‘M. Fanvel, or de Feuvel, one of the exiles at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, is 
French.” He adds, “I have myself never made 
1a stndy of my anceitry, bat thote who have tell 
me that through my great-grandmother, and 
through Jane Pitts, a still remoter grandmother, I 
am doubly descended from Plantagencta (Lionsh, 
Duke of Clarence, and John of Lancaster), and this 
‘through branches of the Barons d‘Eyncoart,” 
‘These remoter interminglings are, however, of 
‘light interest. Taken altogether, we vee @ pro- 
dominantly Scandinavian stock of Tennyvous 

with the Fytches, Lincolnshire people, 
‘aloo, fiat with the foreign Hugornot strain. 

‘Suinbame’s ancestry, from the point of view of 
race, kes, with some important differences, « 
gentral resemblance to Teanyson’s, That is to 
aay, the foundation is Scandinavian, but in this 

2” 
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‘care the more emphatic and turbulent Scandine 
avian of the north country, modified hy distinct 
foreign Celtic and other influences. As Swinburne 
‘himself clearly expresses it, “ The original root, of 
‘courte, is porely Scandinavian, modified (possibly) 
by repeated exile in the cause of the Stuarts, and 
consequent French alliances.” His great-grand- 
father, for instance, married a wife from the family 
of the Anvergnat Princes of Poligaac. It ia to 
this alllanee that there is allosion in the “ Summer 
ia Auvergne,” in the second series of Poems and 
Ballads, when the poet gazes ov the rain 
OF the ald wild princes” lair 
‘Whose bloed So mine bath share, 
Dead al ther ine wad dayes 
“Yet in thin ved crime'eraju 
Some fery mamary stays 
"That scars ther Lan 


‘With William Morris we reack 2 totally different 
district of England, and x new combination. He 








‘to the production of geuius as it isto the production 
of crime. Both on the father’s aud the mother's 
tide he belongs to Worcestershire, the home of a 
‘varied and wellcompounded race, perbaps pre- 
ominantly Saxon, though Mr. Morria is pro- 
dominantly Welsh. The paternal grandmother, 
cals Be SE Sets be Rasen ad te Peete 
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‘however, came from the Angle-Denish county of 
Nottingham. “ My father’s father wos Webb, I 
eve,” Mr, Mores writes, “and my mother's 
mother, slic. My name is very common all along 
the border, ‘The name,” be adds, “ is undoubtedly 
Cymric." It in certainly remarkable that the 
poet who, of all English posts of the ocatary, has 
‘mont closely identified himaclf with the Soandin- 
avian traditions of the race should have, appar- 
‘ently, #0 little blood relationship with the north. 
Tt ia equally remarkable that Rossetti, a poet 
whose imagination has appeared to many crition 





‘only on the vide of one grand: 
parent ; the English blood, that is, being nuraerio~ 
ally equivalent only to twenty-five per cont. 
Gabriole Rowetti, the father, came of u ferily 
which throughout the eighteenth century, at all 


‘events, had lived on the Abrumi coast, at Vasto. 
‘When an exile in London, Rossetti married the 
daughter of Gactano Polidori, « Tuscan, whe had 
married Anna Maria Pierce, who scems to have 
Ihoen of onmixed English blood, and who belongs 
to 8 family some of whose members attained to @ 
certain amount of distinction. Her mother’s 
ame is believed to have been Arrow. 








fair and raddy morthera race. Gabriele Rossetti 

‘used to say that the original name of his race was 

Della Guardia (familiee of that name still live at 

Waste), bat that, ruddy hair and complezion 
R 
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hhaving heen brought into the family, the genera: 
tion of Della Guardia childrea on whom it beeame 
‘impressed came to be known as the Rossctti, « 
tname which stuck to that branch of the race, and 
became ite acteal vuroume. Two of Gabricle’s 
brothers (to tay nothing of bimself) were counted 
tas local celebrities, His mother’s surname wae 
Pietrocola.! 

In Browning's case we are sble to go buck » 
considerable distance, and to ascertain bia com- 
ponent racte with fair precision. The Brownings 
belonged to Dorset, and the poct's great-grand- 
father, Thomas Browning, was, as his name shows, 
of West Saxon stock, modified considerably, no 
doubt, by the old dark British blood which is 
plentiful io that neighbourhood. Thomas Brovn- 
ing niarried © Morris, This union produced » 
Robert Browning, who came mp to London, 
entered the Bank of England, and played « success 
fal though not brilliant part in the world, He 
murricd Margaret Tittle, a Creole, bora in the 
‘West Indies, Tho poot himself, it may be added, 
‘was in early life of “ olive” complexion, and liable 
to be mistaken for an Italian. In after life he 
became lighter. Robert Browning, the poet's 
father, waa s versatile and talented man, though 
not 10 able an official as hia father. He wan « good 
draughtsman and « dover verse-weiter. He mar- 
ried Sarinama Wiedemaan, of Dundee. This was 











Fe mah ofthe infrmaion gives above I am indebted Me, 
wT Roem 
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‘an antirely now departure, aud united the dark 
southern stock to the fair northern race: for 
Sarianna Wiedemana’s father was « Gorman, ead 
‘to beloug to Haxaburg, and her mother was Sootch. 
Browning's ancestry ls very significant. If the 
Browning rece had cousciovaly conspired to make 
1 cumulative series of triale in the effects of crose- 
breeding, they could not have chosen a more 
crucial series of experiments, and the final result 
certainly could not have been more successful. 
Browning bimeclf was truc to the instincts of his 
race when be carried the experiments one step 
farther, though on quite different lines, and mar- 
ried the chief English woman poct of his time, 
‘When we turn from these Sve poeta to coo- 
‘temporary writees whose claim to very high rank 
is uot universally conceded, it is no longer easy to 
choots, and one is Hable to the charge of admitting 
only those cates which seem to support a theory. 
I will bring forward x small but very varied group, 
containing the best-known living English imagin- 
ative writers (beyoud these already mentioned) of 
whose ancestry I have detailed knowledge. There 
ia, however, no reason to suppose that the addition 
of other names of equal rank would alter the 
character of the results, The Hist includes Mr. 
Coventry Patmort, Mr. Austin Dobson, the Hon, 
Roden Noel, Miss Olive Schreiner, Mr. Walter 
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essentially ports. The most questionable figure ie 
‘Mr. Thomas Hardy, whose poctic and yet delicately 
realistic work serves as a transition from the work 
af writer like the authors of Mebalab and The 
Story of an African Farm to that of essentially 
prosaic writers, like the authors of AU Sorts cud 
Conditions of Men and A Mumme's Wife. Mr. 
Goventry Patmore is English on the father’s side, 
‘Scotch on the mother's, and one of his great-grest- 
gandfathers (Beckmann, the painter) was Prue: 
ria, Mr. Austin Dobton belongs to a Devoushire 
family on his mother's aide, and hie father wan 
born in France, of a French mother. Mr. Roden 
Noel, who (ar Lord Teanyson was also sopposed 
to be) is devoended from the Plantagonets, and 
‘who claims the Sidneys and Shakespeare's Eat] of 
Southampton among his ancestors, inherita on 
both sides very various strains, recent and remote, 
‘Theeo include an Irish (purely Celtic) element, 
Scotch Douglases, and Dutch Bentincks. Mise 
Schreiner is German, English, and Jewish. On her 
mother’s side she belongs to an English family of 
Lyndalle, and on her father's to a Wirtemberg 
family in the neighbowhood of Stuttgart, The 
German paternal clement (associated with dark 
brown hair and grey-bluc eyes) by no mean 
necessarily involves « marked Teutonic strain, 
‘Wirtomberg is the home of a brachyeephalie race 
(very carefully stadied from the anthropological 
standpoint by Von Halder), which is much more 
lovely related to the typical Colte than to the 
s 
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typical Tentons ; and Swabia, unlike the genuinely: 
‘Teutonic regions of northern and eastern Germany, 
which have produced few or na poets, hea always 
boon # land of eong, the birthplace of Schiller and 
‘Victor vou Scheffe, and the richest nest of singing 
birds that Germany has to show. The mauternal 
Lyndalls came frora Scandinavien parts of Eng. 
land, and the name ia Scandinavina, But the 
physical characteriatice of the Lyndalls are not 
‘Scandinavian; they bere very dark bair, and 
large dark eyes which impress strangers an Jewish. 
Is je somewhat remarkable that thia strongly 
marked element whick has been so persistent is 
rather remote, and was introduced io the persou 
Of a Jewens, who was a great-great-grandmother to 
Misa Schreiner, 

Mir, Pater, as the name indicates, comes of 
family that on the father's cide was ly 
French. Mr. Pater betioves that the family in that 
to which the painter, J. B. Pater, belonged ; not, 
however, desecuded from the painter, who had no 
children. ‘The Patere certainly came from tho 
tame neighbourhood; that is, from Flanders, 
somewhere near Valenciennes. “They were lace 
‘makers and Cathotica, and Mr. Pater's greatogreat- 
Gandfether settled in the very Augto-Danish 
neighbourhood of Norwich, The family then took 
root in Buckingbamehire, where one branch of it, 
till Catholic, possesses considerable property. 
‘Wattcau also belonged to Valenciennes, and it it 
cenrious to observe how faithfally Mr. Pater, with 
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in subtle and delicate art, bas preserved the 
instincts of hia Belgic race. 

Mr. Baring Gould's interesting account of his 
ancestry I will give im his own words : “ My family 
have held property in Devon for three hundred 
yearn and more, and have intermarried almost 
‘wholly in the Devon fumilie, till he heiress married 
Charles Baring, son of John Baring of Exeter, som 
of Dr. Franz Baring of Bremen. But Charlos 
Baring’s mothor was ao Exeter woman. The 
Barings were pure Saxons. Before that, among 
the Goulds, the hair was dark and the eyea were 
hhasel, judging from their pictures ; after that, falr 
bbair and blue eyes. My mother was a Bond, « 
Corniah family ; my grandmother, a Sabine, and 
prrtly Trish ; that is, im seventeenth century 
Treland, after that settled ia Herta.” Oue traces 
here very clearly the influence of race and ite effects 
on one of the most singularly briliaut and vervutile 
‘writers of our time. “Mr. Thomas Hardy belongs 
to a Dorset family, which has not, apparcotly, 
eucouraged foreign alliance, although the Hardys 
at a remote period are believed to have been a 
French family who emigrated from Jersey. Of 
Mr. Hardy's four grandparents, all belonged to 
Doret except one, who came from Berkabire. 
‘His paternal great-grandmother, Mr. Hardy be- 
lioves, was Irish. On the paternal side, also, a 
Hlack-baired ancestor left very distinct trace, 
while om the mother’s side the race waa fairer, and 
loser to the ordinary Wemex-Saxon type. 
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From the examination of these two groups of 
imaginative writers, chosen without reference to 
‘the question of heredity, the interesting fact 
cemorges that, of the twelve pervoas cited, not one 
‘ean bo said to be of pure English race, while only 
four or five ure even predominantly English. A 
more extended investigation would bring out the 
same result still more clearly. England is at the 
prevent time rich in poets. A poueral knowledge 
‘of a considerable number of them enables me to 
aay that very few indeed are of even fairly pure 
English blood ; the majority are, largely, oF pre- 
dominantly, of Irish, Gaclic, Welsh, or Cornish 
race, as 2 single glance, without any inquiry, is 
‘often enough to reveal. 

Hf we tam to the rich and varied genius of 
France, wo shall find sinailar revalts brought oat 
in away thet is even more remarksble. In Franot, 
‘we meet with very various and distinct races, and 
‘we see the interaction of these races, an well ax the 
commingling of remote forvign elements, from the 
aogro blood which it is still eary to trace in the 
face of Alexandre Dumas, in certain aspects, to 
‘the Iroquois blood in Flaubert. French geniun, 
from the point of view of race, is a large and 
attractive subject ; but as I am dealing with it 
‘chewhere, I will laave it untouched here, How: 
‘ever, itia worthy of notice thet the two imaginative 
Fronch writers of this century who have attained 
‘widest fame, and have exercised the most revolu- 
‘tlonary infiuence on literature, Victor Hugo and 
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Zola, are both marked examples of the influence of 
erour-brecding. Hugo belonged, on the father’s 
side, to the tall, fair, powerful Germanic race of 
Lorraine, where his ancestors cultivated the sil in 
‘the Vosges ; on the mother's side, be helonged to 
‘the Bretan race of the opposite end of France, a 
race with widely different physical and spiritual 
characteristics. Zola in the son of a distinguished 
Teafian mathematician, born at Venice ; his mother 
ccume from the central Beauce country of France : 
bbe has Italian, French, and Greek blood in his 
vein, ‘The only living imaginative writer besides 
‘Zola who is exerting international revolutionary 
influence on literary art is Ibsen, another example 
of complex racial intermixture, His great-grand- 
mother was Scotch, his paternal Scandinavian 
stock has received repeated infusions of German 
blood, and bis mother was of German extrac 
tion. 

In many of these complex combinations, we 
come upon the result not only of accretion of 
[power dae to crose-breeding, but of the fascination 
exerted by a startlingly new and unfamiliar per- 
ronality. Rousard, that brilliant child of the 
French Rennisrance, whose mame has scarcely yet 
ost ita charm, though so few know his work, came 
of Hungarian or Bulgarian stock allied with the no- 
blest familien of France. St. Thomas, the oneouint 
‘who for three hundred years charmed the cautious 
and sturdy English race, was the son of a French 
father, possibly alse of a French mother. Pushkin, 
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whose personality was as delightful te his con- 
tomporariee as his poetry, bore one of the proudest 
of Russian names, and in his veins ran the blood 
of an Abyssinian negro. A whole uation would 
never have gone joyfully to destruction under 0 
leader they bad theamelves chosen, if that leader 
had not boen Napoleoa—the rerult of the mixture 
of two very distinct races, the Toscan and the 
Consican—vho carried about him the charm of the 
unknown. Boulanger, who for short time 
exerted an attraction that seemed eo unaccount- 
able, was the son of « Seatch lady, whom he was 
said ¢o resemble, and to whom, doubtless, more 
‘than to hia father, the Breton notary at Rennes, 
Ihe owed his power of fascination. 

‘The evidence 1 havo brought forward as to the 
frequency of racial mingling in men of imaginative 
‘reaius bas been confined to a few particular groups 
it could easily be increased, and I have made no 
‘use of the materials in my possession concerning 
Spanish, Ttalina, aod Russian posts. Jt is clear 
that the proportion of mixed and foreign blood'in 
the groups dealt with is much greater than would 
be found in u similar group of average pervous, 
Anyone may test this by writing down at random 
the names of a like number of his acquaintance of 
average ability, and then investigating their rece. 
In England, in such a group of seven ordinary 
persons, itis rare to find more than one of decidedly 
mixed recs. But in the groups we have been 
considering the proportion of such individuals 
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vation, at 2 moderate estimate, from fifty to 

ive per cent., and the mingling is usually. 

most distinet in the men of most distinguished 
ins, 

I believe that if we take other groups of some- 
what similar character, eminent painter, for 
example, we shall find the proportion smatlor, 
though still marked. Among notable sciontific 
‘mea we should find the proportion af those with 
uixed blood lower still, Mr. Galton, who mado « 
Jong list of contemporary British acientific men of 
ity, remarks thst, “oo an analysis of the 
scientific status of the men on my list, it appeared 
to me that their ability is higher, in proportion 
to their numbers, amang those of pure race.” The 
Border men come out exceedingly well, but the 
Anglo-Welsh and the Anglo-Irish would on the 
whale rank last. While we have fond that among 
twelve eminent British imaginative writers uo leas 
than ten chow more or lees marked traces of 
foreign blood, und not one can be suid to be pure 
English, Mr. Galton found that out of every ten 
distinguished Britiah scientific men five were pure 
English, and only one had foreign blood. Among 
‘ucceaaful politicians, again, mixture of race ap- 
pears to be stil lees common. It in worth while, 
however, in thin comnection, to quote an utterance 
of the most distinguished of living English politi- 
cian,“ Now, you must know that I am u Seotch- 
maa,” anid Mr. Gladstone to an interviewer, “ pare 
Scotch. In fact, no family can be purer than 
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‘ours, which never mixed with extrencous blood 
‘except once in the seventeenth century.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone unites, om his father's 
ide, the Saxon Lowlander of the south of Scotland 
‘with, om his mother's side, tha typical Highlander 
‘of the north, two utterly distinct races, although 
by accident confined within the same country. 
‘We always have to guard against those fallacies, 
but as a rabe, no doubt, politicians of ability are of 
‘comparatively pure race. It has generally boen 
believed by those who have coucerned themselves 
with the philosophy of art that poetry in the 
‘igheat aud moat complex form of buman expres- 
‘sion, and the reeult indicated by the evidenoe 
Thefore us seems in accordance with that con- 
elution. 

Looking st the matter somewhat broadly, and 
‘onaitting minor variations, it may be oxid that two 
Vigorous but somewhat widely divergent raves (or 
Groups of races) now occupy Europe and the Jaads 
that have been peopled from Europe, The cue 
‘race is tall, fair, und wewally loag-headed ; the 
‘other, short, dark, wad usually brosdbended. Since 
the dawn of European history, st least, and with 
‘special vigour about a thousand years ogo, the tall, 
fair, energetic rate has been shed on « seminal 
Principle from the north-east of Europe over a 
‘great part of the continent held by a darker and 
perhaps more civilised rece. The physical char- 
‘acteristica of Europe have been very favourable to 
‘the spread and fasion of these fine races, and the 
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‘outconie has been the strongest and most variously 
gifted breed of men thet the world has seen. 
‘Wherever the racte have remained comparatively 
pare Wewldom Gad any Ligh or energetic eivittna- 
2 aa) 

where 7 Tonge! 
‘exists in its purest form, has produced no imagine- 
tive genius. Auvergne, where the dark, broad- 
headed race may be found in great purity, has, 
in like susnner, produced = vigorous but an 
undistinguished breed of men. Corsica and the 
Pyrénéea-Orientales, where « (aitly unmixed race 
of dark, long-headed men live, have, unlike Sicily 
‘or Gard, produced no poets. Wherever, on the 
other hand, we find a land where two unlike races, 
each of fine quality, have become intermingled and 
are in process of fusion, there we find a breed of 
‘men who have left their mark on the world, and 
have given bith to great pocts and artists. Such 
are the wweu of Sicily, a race compounded of the 
‘most various elements from cast and south and 
‘north, which bas produced, and is to-day produc 
‘ing, s0 largo « share of the genius of the Italian 
wala, Such aro the fair and tall but brond- 
weaded! men of Lorraine, a cross between Celt and 
Teuton. Such are the Lowland Scoteh, on the 
Borderland between Gael and Saxon. Such welh 
tempered breeds have bean yielded by Normandy 
and Tuscany and Swabia. We know little of the 
physical anthropology of the ancient Greek, but it 
in cortain that one of his most characteristic typos 
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‘war the tall, fair man we know in the north; and 
the geographical and gvological characteristics of 
Greece prevent in perfection the conditions which 
enable varying races to sottle and dovelop in the 
eloscat proximity to one another. 

Great Britain and Ireland were placed, by = 
happy chance, broadside on to the invasion of the 
fair race. The clongated islands thus prosented 
the maximum of opportunity for intercauree be- 
tween the two races. Even at the prosent time 
the proceas of fasion is atill going on. ‘The com- 
arotively fair race extends along the east consts 
of both islands, and the comparatively dark race 
long the west coasts. The islands form, there- 
fore, a well-arranged pair of compact electric 
Latteriee for explosive farion of the two elements, 
Both races are necessary for the production of 
imaginative genius, at all events, for it is a mistake 





wap of the British Isles, showing what 
lhe terms the index of nigrescence, one solitary 
inlet of the davk race only may be seen in England, 
east of the Welsh border, and 
‘time joined 
that is, im the county of Shakespeare. Milton's 
fasnily belonged to © neighbouring county, and 
Milton himself, we know, had Welsh blood in his 
‘veina. Out of the play of these two races hes come 
all that is finest in Engliah imegiastive genins. 

In need acarcely be eaid that thie srose-breeding 
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ia not the only factor in the eausation of genius. 
If that were so, genius would be much more com- 
mon than it is, while it would be the rule, instead 
of « rare exteption, to find it shared by brother: 
‘and sisters. There are other influences that tend 
to produce genius, und various conditions that 


promote its development. 1 have here simpl 
ts ane of the (ators ta the determine” 
— 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO 
BIOGRAPHERS 


1 am ance of hn seas date of ie Oven Levan, thngh 
1 batiees it won 1096. Ht press my 





Garon, and Pend i wo the adicer af the Ni 
turned it. Then I put i atide, and i 





ily bom printed, 
‘many yosrs Ia, a0 ax eppendiz to Dr. Inene Goldberg's book, 
Havmvoce Evin, shewgh i is new alse inued by Mr. 
Josnph Tokaido hia Orinda Prost, Berkeley Heights, New 
Jeray, U.S.A. z 


Dean Sims: 


LURING recent years T have spent many silent 
D=== your company. These hours have 
passed mare or less pleasantly. Itis because 
1 eam only look back upon them with mingled 
satisfaction that I venture to address you now, 
Let me explain, in the first place, that I sought 
your society at student of that rare und mur 
‘yellows human veristion which we vaguely call 
 genina" ; I desire to collect, 00 far as this may 
bbe powible, the material which will enable me to 
mate some fairly definite conchasiass concerning 
‘the complex nature and causes of genius. You 
will observe that T may thus be described as your 
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ideal reader. I come to you, not to pate away my 
idle moments, nor because I look up to this 
religious Ieader or follow that politician or am the 
devotee of any musician or painter or poet ; Toome 
to you with the challenge to produce your finest 
revelation concerning « certain unique pervouality 
in whateosver manaer that pervonality may have 
been wanifested. For you all profess that you are 
striving to vet forth suck unique personalities, and 
have sought from you in vain the greatest revela- 
tion of all, “The Life of an Average Man.” You 
‘undertake to tell me of theee unique lives, and 
‘with my head fall of questions I take up my peneil 
to note down or underline your answers.—I have 
often flang away that idle, superfivous pencil, 

‘This ia why I venture to approach you collec 
tively now. I have long listened to you in 
respectful silence, The years have rendered my 
reepect somewhat critical, and I trust yon will 
pardon the remarks with which I now break my 
silence. 

You do not, I have ssid, tell me a fair portion 
of the things I desire to know. That fact I shall 
try to drive home later. I wish Gret to point ont 
that you do tell me « great many things that I 
have no desire to know. You will tell me the 
lives of the men your hero knew ; you will tell me 
‘bis common-place remarke conccrning the oom 
‘moa-place people he met, and the towns he 
sojourmed in ; you are ecldom tired of telling m 
in fullest detail of the honoure that were chowered 
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‘on hin declining yours. But all this is not bioe 

And there it a more enbtle error of 
‘commission joto which you frequently fall head- 
Jong. You asrume the function of the historian. 
Now a biographer is not » histotian. It is quite 
‘true that men make history. But we cannot 
‘study the individual man in the same way a1 we 
atudy the product of many men’s activity. The 
method which ia beat fitted for investigating the 
Reformation is not best fitted for studying Luther's 
portrait; the adequate biographer of Land will 
seareely be the adequate historian of the English 
Revelntion. ‘The better equipped a writer may he 
for the one task, the more badly equipped he will 
he for the other, The whole tone and tooch must 
be different, and much practice in the one medium 
‘will no more give skill is the other than practice 
on the organ will make « man an accomplished 
pianist. But it in by practice on the organ of 
history that the most conspicuous among you have 
‘usually come to the piano of biography. And you 
‘often forget that you are not at the organ still 
Some of you nre now engaged om the Dictionary of 
Notiewal Biography. Tt ia a usefal and fesctanting 
task; when complete there will be no such 
delightfal work of its size in the language. But, 
sn any volume of it, I ean tarn from “ biography * 
to “hiography ” which contains not onc line of 
genuine biography to the page ; instead you have 
Given ns alices of mix-placed history. Clearly you 
Rave eeldoot asked yoursdlves: WHAT 1S 
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BIOGRAPHY ? You have simply sswumed that it 
is the part a man plays in the history of civilisation. 
But that is to staltify both biography and history, 
In history we can never see truly from the stand: 
point of a single xctor, aud biogtaphy is thus 
made mere bad history. Undoubtedly any great 
man bears with him the metériaus pour servir in the 
making of the history of civilisation—whether in 
hhis deeds or his discoveries or his art-products—but 
the cataloguing of these i something hetide the 
purpose of biography, just as the deseription of the 
face of the earth is beside the estronomer’s purpose, 
however intimately the earth may hang to the man. 
‘Trae, it ia not impossible to trace the life and saul 
of an artist in his work. But this is onty done by 
an epecial keen precision of touch euch at Leynardi 
Jus expended on the dimeetion of the Divine 
Commodia, and not by the methods of the com 
mentator who tells me all about every perton or 
place Dante has mentioned for no better reason 
than because Dante has mentioned it. To write 
history, whether of « astion or of civilisation, is 
‘to write « complex whote in which the products of 
‘many men’s activitioe have fermented together to 
yield something which is a far from the minds and 
lives of the mem who made it a» Christianity ix 
from the mind and life of Jesus. To desoribe the 
products of « single man’s activity, whenever it is 
worth doing at all, is to write prolegomens to 
history. To describe the birth and growth of a 
grvat men as he was ia bis real nature, physical 
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end peychical—as a grape-cluster on the tree of 
life and not as a drop of aleohol in the vat of 
civiliention—that is biography. 

T have it against you, then, thet you who are 
chorged with this high tank are perpetually secking 
to merge it im a lower or at all events a different 
‘teak, But I would content myself if, after all, you 
really enabled me to gain « picture of the man. I 
‘would gird up my loins, fing to right and to Toft 
‘the extraneous matter that you pile up around 
me and make straight for the vital facts. But 
they are not there | Mouy aad many « voluminour 
so-called “biography” I cam compress into 
eouple of pages, and Likely eoough even these 
ages will reveal less then the vivid laconic por- 
‘traita that Carlyle set down as by lightning fash 
of the men he but pauingly met. Thus the 
authorised and only life of Young, uot published 
wantil many yeare after his death, so far as really 
valieat aad pregnant facts are concerned can be 
compressed into six lines; the one supremely 
Mluminative fact in it is the reproduction of bia 
portrait, Now here is one of the most brilliant 
and versatile heroes of ecieace thut this country 
ver produced, # maa who ranks with Harvey and 
‘Newton and Darwin, and the best that you can do 
4s to lo0e to us for ever the chance of knowing the 
manner of man thet he was in body and epizit 
there remains oaly the image of the benutiful 
childlike face, with the sweet mouth and the large 
‘eager eyes, as Lawrence painted it, In every man 
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of genius = now strange force is brought into the 
world. The biographer is the biologist of this new 
Bfe. T come to you to Iearn the origins of this 
tvemendous energy, the forces that gave it impetus 
and that drove it into ove channel rather than into 
‘another, I will gladly recognise that nowadays 
‘you generally tell me of the hero's anceators; 
formerly you told me nothing of the mothers of 
great men, seldom even the name, and that it 
one of the most hopeless lacunae in the right 
‘understanding of genius. How gladly would I know 
more definitely the race and nature of the mother 
of that saint who for so many ceaturiee won the 
love of Englishmen and whose shrine is farrowed 
deep by the knees of Chaucer's pilgrims t And yet 
while race and family are certainly an enormous 
factor in the making of every man, I would wish 
to point out to you that they are uot omnipotent 
—for then the hero's brothers and sisters would 
always be heroes too—so that you used not 
teouble yourselves or us with the trivial details of 
the lives of theae ancestors. But it wontd be well 
if you could tell us something of the star that 
shone ia the making of the individeal life. We 
desire to know the infinences, physical and moral, 
‘which warrounded the period of his eancepticn, the 
welfare of his pre-natal life, whether be was born 
naturally and in due season, All the facts were 
‘once known in the area of the hero's family circle ; 
ome at least among you could have told them to 
‘us and so have made many things plain which 
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now remain obecore. Rarely indeed bave you 
done s0, rarely even have you recognised that 
auch questions are a part of knowledge. Yet the 
fato of all of us is in large measure sealed at the 
‘moment we leave the womb. Next in impartance 
comes the carve of Hfe that has ite summit at 
puberty and ends with the completion of ado- 
leacenes ; whatever else there is to make i» made 
then. The machine has been created; during 
these years it is wound up to perform ita work in 
the world. What follows after counts for some- 
thing bat always for leas. You cannot tell ns too 
iach real biography—the description of Hife—von- 
crrning these youthful years. Even the detailed 
account of the games and amusements devieed by 
the young hero, such ax Nictzsche's sister and 
biographer has written down for us, are welcome 
‘when obtainable ; for the after-tife of the man is 
‘often little more than the same games played more 
tragically on a larger field. After the age of 
twenty your task becomes easier and more chviowss 
after thirty, if 10 far you have fulfilled thet task, 
‘whut is there further left to tell ? The rest is but 
‘the Eberation of « mighty spring, the slow running 
down of energy. ‘The naa recedes to give place 
to his deeds, whether such deeds be the arsxalt of 
great fortreases or the escalade of mighty sentences. 
‘There ts the samo heroic effort and achievement, 
whether ox the walle of Jerusalem when Godfrey 
scaled them or on Flaabert's sofs ot Rouen. 
But, o I have already tried to point out, mere 
w 
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chatter aboat the deeds is not what we come for 
to you the biographers. If the deeds are real they 
‘ill spouk for themselves in history or vorve oF 
other shape that men will vot let die, When I 
want to seo Velasques's pictures I go not to you 
but to Madrid. But if you could only tell me how 
hhe came to paint them! When you are dealing 
with the adult hero in the midst of his work the 
‘one great service you can do, and that which is 
your most proper function, is to tell us, not about 
this work, but about the conditions under which 
it-was achieved. If yon have so far done yonr task 
‘we know the nature of the force; now we need to 
know by what channels it was manifested. Ihave 
it against you here that—seve incidentally, par- 
tially, often bypocritically—you seldom attempt 
this part of your task. You find it eo much easier 
to ramble on about the work and ita reception than 
to describe the man's method of doing it, and what 
hindered or helped him in the doing. Often enoogh 
‘you like to represent him as doing it in a cout of 
‘mail impervious to the ahafta of human weaknesses, 
‘You aro well content when you have taken some 
veal man—let us nay, old Abrabam Lincola, « real 
‘man if ever there was ono—and in the course of a 
Ponderour authorised biography blesched and 
starched and ironed him into a tailor’s dammy. 
‘You teom to me like the proverbial valet for whom 
hin master is no hero. The hero om the battlefield 
anay be a coward to his dentist ; the man who hoa 
faced a revolution of socialistic thoaght may be 
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too timid to walk down Lisson Grove! These 
‘thiags do not attenuate heraism ; they are part of 
it, Yom cannot have force in two places at the 
ume tine ; and you mest know « man’s weakness 
before you truly know his streagth. It is often in 
the “ weaknesses "a0 the valet-moralist count 
weaknets—that the source of the bere’s strength 
lice, the weakues which, as Hinton used to put it, 
‘was the path of least resistance through which the 
aboriginal energy of Nature passed into the man. 
‘The recital of the weakneasce in detail you can 
spare if you see good reason—and there is good 
reason why a biography should not be a chronique 
seandaleuse—but if you refuse to mote them you are 
falve to any intelligible conception of « biographee’s 
fanction, and you have produced a lie which is as 
immoral as every untrae picture of life necessarily 
in Michael Angelo’s Platonic affection for mon 
‘went to the chiselling of his sculpture, Victor 
Hngo’s hollow domestic life was not unconnected 
‘with his ideals of celestial purity, literatare is full 
‘of the unavowed confessions of opium-caters and 
wine-bibbers, and 40 all along. It corrupts the 
‘tree of life at the core to deny such exsociations, to 
point only to the leaves and fowers that men call 
+ moral,” to ignore the roots which—through your 
hypocrisy, it may well be—they call dirty and 
“immoral.” Nothing shall iadues you to admit 
that your Achilles bad a vulnerable heel ?—And 
‘yet, if you rightly consider the matter, without 
1 had rat maa in ind —« Qitingbe thie. 
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‘thet heel Achilles would have been no here at all. 
Thavoreferred once or twice te the biographer's 
function.” Sometimes I wonder how many of you 
Ihave ever considered what « biographer's fanction 
is, With what equipment have yoa usually come 
to your task ? Even the question I feel you may 
regard as an insult, Yet, cousider. The novelint 
‘only attalns akill in his work after failure, perhaps 





developed in a night have perished in x night. 
the matter of biographies we possess what wo 
should powess in the matter of novels if few 
novelints produced more than the early bungles of 
their prentice hands. And yet « novelist bas 
‘undertaken the incomparably eatier task of record- 
ing the lives of the simple puppets of hin own 
‘brain, Remember, again, thet biography docs not 
‘stand alone as # branch of research, Beside bio- 
waphy, the life of am individual, we have ethno- 
eaphy, the life of a community, To the making 
of & great othnographer—an Adolf Bastian, let ut 
say—there are needed preliminary training in 
biology and psychology, an immense knowledge 
of literature, laborious research during journeys 
among remote savage peoples, perpetual attention 
‘to petty details, But should a biographer willingly 
admit that the life of « community ia better worth 
serious stndy than the life of its greatest man? 
Go to the British Museum or the 

Institute and look at thote admirable serica of 
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photographs in which Mz. Portman has reproduced 
avery step in the processes of life among the 
‘Andamancee, for instance in the fashioning of » 
ow and exrow ; or see, if you can, the delightful 
photographs in which Mr. Im Thurn has caught 
the beautiful brown-ckinoed Indians of Guiana 
in every stage of their work and expecially their 
play. Tv not the fashioning of a lyric to picree the 
hearts of men for ever at well worth study as the 
making of an arrow ? The child of genius gathering 
bolls om the shores of eternity av interesting as 
‘the garaes of savages ? Yet few hove thought it 
worth while to inquire bow Burns achieved bis 
songe or Newton his theories, It was enongh to 
utter the blessed word “ Inspiration 1” aad ean 
comfortably buck. Not so buve the physiologints 
solved the mystery of physical respiration. 
etbne- 


irophy, tas ona balay the plore vee Bs als 
race, the other the intimate picture of the life of « 
4 man. Now both the one and the other ure 
branches of applied psychology, 
scientific reveareh, ‘There w 
ago when prychology war uot 
reseatch and when any arm-chair philosopher sat 
down to write the history of the general soul as 
light-heartediy oe the biographer still sits down to 
write the history of the individual soul. So far as 
pare psychology at least is concerned, those days 
are past, With the establishment by Wandt 
tome twenty years ago of the first peychelogical 
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An Open Letter to Biographers 
Iuboratary, paychology for the fret time bocame « 
science ; and io Germany and the United States 
—the two countries to which we mow look for light 
‘on this new science—the work of mea like Mfineter- 
‘berg, Preyer, Stanley Hall, Jastzow, avd Scripture 
thas taught ax how to obtain by exact methods a 
true fusight into the processes of the average 
butaan mind. No man new ventures to call him- 
elf a paychologist onlewe be te facuiliar with the 
methods and results of these worker. A few 
prycbologiste in Italy and France have pushed 
auch methods into the investigation of exceptional 
men, and like Ortoleaghi have examined the visual 
ficld of cortain complacent men of genius, or like 
Binet have traced out with remarkably intoresting. 
resulta the ways in which certain dramatists 
Dumas, Goncourt, Sardou, Meilhac and expecially 
De Curel—conceive and write their plays. But 
how often docs any auch attempt, on however 
imperfect material, to bring us near to the heart 
‘and brain of a great creative personality form part 
of what the biographer presumes to call “ Life” ? 
How many biographers oo much as know that they 
are—may the rea) students forgive me !—pry- 
chologiats, and that the rules of their art buve in. 
large part heen laid down ? 

Tam quite sure, my dear airs, that you will 
instinctively feel that this is stuf and nonsenee, 
‘You have your duty to the public who pay you 
handsomely for doing it speedily, far the public 
‘ban an wnecsy feeling that the great man's fame 
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‘will turn sour Hf not consumed off-hand, And 
‘thea you have your duty towards your bero's 
ervoaal friends end relations who will oaly help 
‘you on condition that you produes = Ggure that 
issmooth, decorous, conventional, bien ceifft, above 
all, closely cut off below the bust, such « figure as 
‘we may gase at without « blush in the hairdresser's 
window. And at bottom, you may admit at last, 
you distrust hoth yourself and your wudience, and 
‘will not publidly dare to take any bull by tho 
horns, 





‘Well, there fe no doubt trath in this; I must 
needs belicve there is, since you co solemnly and 
constantly repeat it between the lines of your 
books. Yet, after all, chere are a few men whooe 
fame bas not died in night, and who remain 
alive after their friends and relations have turned 
to dust, It is ia the cose of such men that I 
question the wisdom of excrifciag the interests of 
the world to the interests of a fleeting generation. 
Ia it not worth while to wait five years, or even 
fifty years, or for the matter of that five hundred 
years, and at the end to possess the everlustingly 
inspiring record of a rooster apicit ? Ie it aot worth 
while to be accounted « fool for a century, like the 
mua who wrote wecording to bis means the beat of 
biographies, and to become immortal at last ? It 
fe the man who ie 4 valet at soul who shudders at 
‘the possibility of posscating Borwell’s Life of Jesus, 
or Echermana’s Coneersstions with Homer of 
Froude's edition of Shakespeare's Rewiniscences 








Am Open Latter to Biographers 
_and/who creates an atmosphere which readers such 
achievements immonacly dificah. At the sama 
time this atmosphere renders poasible » kind of 
Ihero no rare in the world, the Hero as Biographer. 
‘That is the final point on which I bring this etter 
‘toa conclusion. The writing of « biography ia no 
face task ; it is the strenuous achievement of a 
lifetime, only to be accomplished in the face of 
‘endless obstacles and unspeakable prejudice. 1 
beg you to consider it. Then the ideal reader of 
coming centuries will not cigh sa wearily as I sigh 
‘when be hears that Mr. So-and-So is being engaged 
‘on # biography of our eminent poet, novelist, or 
philosopher, This, That, or The Other; that every 
‘endeavour will he made to bring out this biography 
while the sense of the lon we have wuttained is 
still 60 strongly felt; and that it is confidently 
‘expected that the large first edition will be bought 
up before pablieation.—Not so was any great book 
bora into the world. 








Bavevoce Eu. 
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Apr lising ducing the greater par of sscen years at Carbis 
Bay in Carnie —o county which I hed provieusly never 
isted=F ranaived 19 1 down my impressions of the prople 
‘among whom I had salad. The revue was the following onsey, 
(Palliahed in the New Gerrvny Revexw for April and Bey, 
uy. 


tag river Tamar divides from the reat of 

Great Britain an ancient land, small in extent 

but strong in its individuality. The fint 
impression which Corawall makes on the traveller 
‘who enters it by raif ia that of & semi-French 
‘country ; he passes stations with names of totally 
foreign complexion, St. Germans, Menbeniot, 
Doublebois ; und when he reaches his destination, 
the oames of the streets confirm this suggestion— 
thos, Strest-un-Pol indicates a French rather thas, 
an English method of denomination, The language 
the people upeak also scarcely sounds English to 
the stranger. 1 know a lady who immediately 
after arriving in Cornwall war addressed by a 
Cornishwoman in words that were anintelligible, 
hut im tones that sounded eo French that before 
realising where abe was dhe spoke in French, The 





The Men of Cormoail 
inflection of the Comish voiceia very characteristic; 
4t race in m musical wave to a climax reached aboot 
the anteponsitimate sylishle, To the dweller in 
Cornwall who returns after an absence amid the 
Jevel harahnoss of English voices, this soft infection 
breaks as gratefully as the ripple of the Cornish 
‘summer aca om the rocks. In certain details the 
French tha 
the Engbah 
4 (ew) sound, and they like to transform the 
English ¢; thus my own name, pronounced 
“Helin” by the geateel Cornish person anxious 
to ape “* up-along "folk, i“ Alis "te the true old- 
school Cornishman, as it is to the Frenchman. In 
‘the general physical and mental characteristics of 
‘the race, 21 will be seen later on, there is much to 
remind the dweller in Cornwall that he ia not vary 
far from France, 

‘There is good reason for the presence of this 
pervading impression. The Cornish, with the 
‘Welsh on one side of them and the Brotons on the 
other, coustitute altogether a compact group of 
peoplea, intimately related to each other, distantly 
related to the Irish and the Highlanders outside 
tho group. On the whole, as we ebould expect, the 
Comniah veem more closely related to the Bretons 
‘than are the Welsh. 

“By Tee, Rot, Pal Lan, Kir ead Pan, 
‘Yow may know mest Corsisbaea,” 
‘the saying rana, The evidence of language is not 
altogether conclusive, bat we may find all these 
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prefixes ameng the people and plaots of Brittany, 
‘where, indeed, we even find a region called Cor- 
nousille. In Wales the names have deviated from 
the primitive shape to a much greater extent, The 
‘most marked revemblance in names between the 
Cornish and the Welsh is the prevalence among 
doth alike of Richardses and Willinmsee and 
‘Thomares, and soon. The very numerous Cornish 
asints indieate the relationships of the people ; the 
saints of the Lizard district belong to Brittany, 
those of North Cornwall to Wales, while West 
Cornwall was converted by the Irish, with whom 
the Cornish have a distinct, though more remote, 
afinity. In many details of custom, aloo, the 
Cornish who preserve ancient waye recall their 
various Keltic neighbours. Again, the Cornish- 
anan ia distinguished from the English by the spade 
‘which he usca everywhere, and for all purposes. 
and cannot be persuaded to abandon. The com- 
‘man Anglo-Saxon spade is well known; it is a 
short, powerfal implement with « large oblong 
Blade, and a cross-piece at the end of the handle, 
‘mot an clegant instrument, but well adapted to 
obtain a maximam oatput of energy from arais 
‘and back and legs. The Cornish spade—slao found 
ta Wales and Ireland—is often a» long as its owner, 
with a eleader, slightly curved bandle and a small 
heart-shaped blade ; it is a graceful fastrument, 
adapted to the shallow soil of Corawall, adapted 
also to the lithe, slow, free movements of Cornish 
man, who possess « characteristic whick has heen 
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lovingly described by child of the land as a 
“ divine laziness.” Sach are a few of many tealts 
which being the Comniah much nearer to the Welah 
and the Bretons, even to the Irish, than to the 
‘Anglo-Saxon English. 

For the sake of convenience I have called the 
Gornish Kelts, There is no doubr whatever that 
the Ianguage was purely Keltic, bat the modern 
ethnologist is inclined ta demar when the rice is 
called Keltic. He points out that there were 
people in Corawall before the so-called Kelte oa 
‘and that there is no reason to suppose they were 
annihilated by the Kelis, while it ia very cortain 
thore have been immigrations of other racon since. 
‘Thore in no doubt about this ; it is indeed because 
the Comish are a race well compacted of various 
elements that they have been able to show such 
‘vigour and versatility in spite of the small home 
they occupy in the world. Bat while it cannot he 
said that the Cornish are pure Kelts, it must be 
remembered that the Kelts form # considerable 
clement in the race, leaving more distinct traces 
hhere than in any other part of England. There is, 
‘therefore, little impropriety in continuing to speak. 
of the Comish as Kelts, provided we duly undor- 
stand the Hmaited sense in which the word mast 
here be used. 

‘The dweller ia Cornwall comes in time to per 
ceive the constant recurrence of various types of 
man, Of thess, two at least are well marked, very 
common, and probably of grest antiquity and 
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significance, The man of the firat type is ender, 
lithe, graceful, usually rather short ; the face ix 
smooth and delicately outlined, without bony 
rominenoes, the eyebrows finely pencilled. The 
character is om the whole charming, volatile, 
vivacious, bat not always reliable, and while quick- 
witted, rarely capable of motuble achievement 
or strenuous endeavour. It is a distinctly 
feminine type. The other type is large and salid, 
often with much crispy bair on the face and 
shaggy eyebrows. ‘The arches over the eyes are 
well marked and the jaws massive; the bones 
_gtuerally are developed in these persona, though 
‘they would scarcely be described a0 rav-bomed : 
in ite exteemse form « face of this type hat « ragged 
prognathons cheracter which etems to belong to « 
lower race. ‘The women are solid and vigorous in 
appearance, with fully-developed brearts and hips, 
in marked contrat with the first type, but re- 
sembling the women met with in Central and 
‘Western France. Indeed, the people of thie type 
generally recall a certain French type, grave, self- 
poseeased, deliberate in movement, capable and 
reliable in character. 

Taaention these two types because they seem to 
ime to represent the two oldest races of Cornwall, 
or, indeed, of England. The firet corresponds to 
the British Neolithie man—as described by Carson 
and other cautious investigators of recent date— 
who held sway in England before the so-called 
Kelts arrived, and who probably belonged to the 
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so-called Iberian race; in pictures of Spanish 
women of the best period, indeed, and in some 
parts of modern Spain we may still eee the same 
type. The second corresponds to the more power- 
fal, and also, as his remains show, moro cultured 
and asthetic Kelt, who came from France and 
nm, driving the Neolithic man iute the 
fortified  bill-dwellings which abound ia West 
Cornwall os well as in some other parts of Southern 
Here the Neolithic people may have 

‘dwelt until they adopted the laogunge and higher 
civilisation of the sturdier Kelts, or perhaps watil 
they were reconciled in the face of eotazon fots, 
‘When craniologists sevort thet Cornish bends 
sometioes show Freach afinitios, sometimes 
Spaniah, we must put this fact down, not, as is 
‘sometimen done, to recent accidental crossing, bat 
‘to the rurvival of two aboriginal elements in the 
popalation. When these types of individual are 
‘well combined, the resulta are often very attractive. 
‘We then meet with what is practically a third type : 
large, dignified, handsome people, distinguished 
trom the Anglo-Saxon not oaly by thelr prominent 
noses and well-formed chins, but also by their 
unaffected grace and refinement of manner, In 
‘many a little ont-of-the-world Cornish farm I have 
met the men of this type, and admired the distine- 
tion of their appearance and bearing, their natural, 
instinctive courtesy, theirkindly hospitality, It was 
surely of wach men that Queen Elizabeth thought 
‘when she assorted that all Cornlshmen are courtier, 
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1 do not wish to insist too strangly on theee typoa 
which blend into one another, and may even be 
found in the same family. The Anglo-Saxon 
euranger, who has yet had no time to distinguish 
them, and who comes, let ax ey, from x typically 
English county like Lancashire, still Gnds much 
‘that ia anfamiliar in tbe people he meets. They 
trike him as rather a dark race, lithe in movement, 
fier the manner of sailors and Guhermen, and 
‘thei hands and feet are small. Their hair bass 
tendency to curl, and their complexions, even 
‘thove of the men, are often incompsreble. This 
last character i due to the extremely moist 
clinete of Comwall, ewept on both vides by the 
vealaden winds of the Atlantic. In the same way 
the traveller southweards through Provencal France, 
when at leugth he reaches the Mediterranean, is 
impressed by the freab, fair checks of the Mar- 
scillaises ; and I have never anywhere in the 
world so fully realised the loveliness of a fair 
complexion as in the faces of Engluhwomen 
faewly arrived among the dry, harsh skins one 
cota in rainless Australia. More than by thie 
however, the stranger accustomed to the beuvy, 
awkward ways of the Anglo-Saxon 
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work. No disguise cam cover the rusticity of the 
English rastic; om Cornish roads one may often 
‘moot a carman whose clear-cut face, bushy mout- 
tache, und gooeral bearing might emily add 
distinction to Pall Mall. 

‘A very marked trait of the Comish ie their 
independence. Far more innately than the in- 
habitants of any other part of England, these 
people are democrats, They may not held more 
advanced political views, but they have « more 
instinetive dignity and self-respect, a more natural 
sand matter-of-course sense of equality. It may 
hhe seen in little matters ; the use of the obsoquious 
Sir” (a matter of inflection, be it noted, for we 
have the contesaptuous “ Sir of Dr. Joharan, the 
American's non-committal “ Sir,” the Frenchman’ 
purely courteous “‘Monsiour™} as well as the 
Touching of eaps, so widespread in England gousr- 
ally, are not provalent in Cornwall. The Cornish- 
man, if possible, always addresses you by your 
name. Democracy in the Anglo-Saxon is often 
‘mare blustering revolt against servility. He 
amerta his equality with the mere encbbish 
assertivencss of the man who hat no sense of 
oquality in his soul. The Coruishsuan’s seve of 
‘equality ia to deop-rooted that mothing can 
ptrtarb hie friendly courtesy to social superiors, 
‘and when the shocked middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
‘tify draws beck, the Cornishman puts it down, 
‘to the eccentric pride of “ up-along" folk, It is 
noteworthy that the conception of democracy as 
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s epsiteal pone, not oe found by much woking, 
has throughout ‘s diatinguia} 
man of tsdny, Edoesd Caspentey in wong is 
Towards Democroey. This democratic instinct in u 
‘vory aocient trait ta the Coraish character. The 
American who visita England is impreesed by the 
persistence of the foudal spirit. That spirit, 
‘undoubtedly, with the servile dependence and 
swaggering revolt from dependence which it 
‘engenders, is the great enemy of democracy. Bat 
feudaliom with diffcalty penetrated into Cornwall, 
never took root there, and faded away at an carly 
period. The temper of the race, wl 
‘to voluntary cammnniatic 6o-oper 









to the suboedinetion and unquestioning obedience 
cof patriarchal foudalism. 

The special characters of the race are often 
‘vividly shown in ite women. T sm not aware that 
they have ever played a large part in the world, 
whether in life or art. But they are memorable 
‘euough for their own qualities. Many years ago, 
a4 a student in a large London hospital, I bad 
‘ander my care « young git] who came from labour 
of the lowert and least killed order. Yet there 
‘wan un instinctive grace and charm in all her ways 
‘end apeoch which distinguished her utterly from 
‘the rough women of her class, I was poxsled then 
over that delightful anomaly. In after years, 
recalling her name and her appearance, I kiew 
that she was Cornish, and I am pustled no longer. 
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T have since soon the same ways, the same soft, 
‘winning speech equally enimpaired by bard work 
and rude living. The Cornish woman posecases 
fan adroitncas and self:possession, 2 modulated 
readiness of speech, far removed from the svkward 
bbeertineas of the Anglo-Saxon woman, the emo- 
tional inexpresaivences of the Lancashire Las 
whose eyes wander around as she socks for words, 
perhaps completing her unGnished sentence by u 
imap of the fingers, The Cornish women—at all 
events while the is young and not submerged by 
‘the drudgery of life—exhibite s certain delightful 
volatility and effervescence. In this respect ahe 
bas nome uffinity with the bewitching and distract- 
ing hervines of Thomas Hardy's novels—for 
instance, the Gttle schoolmistrese of Under the 
Greensoood Tree—doubtless becense the Werex 
folk of the seme south coast are akin to the 
Cornish, The Cornish giel is inconsistent without 
hypocrisy ; she is mot ashamed of work, but she 
i very load of jent, nad on sac eeations she 
Aremes herself, it would perbups be rash to 
with more seal than the Anglo-Saxon maiden, bet 
tuyually with more euccess. Sho in an sssidaous 
chapebgoor, equally assiduous ia flirtation when 
chapel in over, ‘The pretty Sunday-school teacher 
tind leader of the local Band of Hope cheerfully 
‘confesses as she drinks off the glane of olaret you 
offer ber that she is but # poor teetotaler. Tho 
Corniah woman will sometimes have a haby hefore 
she is legally married ; it a only an old custom of 
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‘the country, though less deeply rooted than 

custom in Wales. After abo 
married, her man perhaps leaves her to go 
‘America or the Cape, and disappears; in a few 





inconsistency of the race generally, may not be 
‘associated with the climate of this land of sunshine 
and shower, with its perpetoel rainbows 
‘over the waters, and its heady Atlantic winds from 
the west. These mighty winds thet rae op at 
‘night to howl, und whistle, and roar, have much 
to answer for in the physical conformation of the 
aud; they have ewept the soil until the rocks are 
bare, they have madé the life of the woods impos- 
ible for all bat the rmallest and bardiest treo, 
they have piled up the sea-sand into dunes th 
hhave buried churebes. The wind in Cornwall is a 
more paverfal factor in life than clewhere. 
Sudden changes in the wind here strangely otimu- 
late and exhaust the nervons system, both in the 
natives and in strangers, ‘The people themselves, 
realising this, regerd the wind es e cause of 
disease ; the wind hae got into his head (they aay), 
‘or his throst, or his belly, as the case may be. 
‘Vivacious and intelligent a8 the Cornish people 
are, they seem to be, for the west part, inept for 
étreanous fartelleetual effort. Cornwall has no 
famous thinkers to sot against the Abelard, the 
Descartes, and many another aly less famous, 
uo 
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into the mind. With his impressive ve peasy, 
hhia eloquence, his brilliant and many-alded ver- 
aatility, Davy is typical of the Cornish spirit at ito 
finest, just as bio contemporary, Dalten—-rough, 
simple, unaffected, untiringty patient und plodding 
‘represents the northern Anglo-Saxon, One other 
name Cornwall has to show in the highest sphere of 
sclence: Adams, the astronomer and mathemati- 
clan, who is for ever associated with the stupendous 
Feat of discovering Neptune. In general iiteratare, 
om the other hand, especially what used to be called 
‘alles fates, the Cornish show very well. George 
Borrow was ouly half a Coraishman, but the whale 
temper of the man and his work—the brave and 
cheerful sdventurousnest, the happy insight into 
varied and morbid moods, even the unconscious 
incongruity of the religious clement—are very 
Gornish indeed. ‘Trelawney was 2 true Cornish 
man in every sense, and his Adventures constitute 
the ideal history of the typical Cornishman. 
“Peter Pindar,” again, represents the Camish 
adventurer ia literatare under his least emieble 
‘expects, while Pracd abows him under plearanter 
aspects. Among greater men Keats ix sometimes 
‘mentioned in connection with Cornwall; it is not, 
indeed, definitely known whether the father of 
Keat came from Cornwall or Devonshire, bat if 
‘not of Cornish he was evidently of allied race. The 
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gralus of the Bronté femally is always associated 
‘with the eccentaic Irish father ; it must be added 
that the genius was not made manifest until the 
Iriah was blended with Cornish stock. In our own 
day it seoma to me that the characteristice of the 
Cornish spirit are well exemplifed in « young poet 
and critic who ia of parely Cornish race, Mr. Arthur 
Symons. Mention must also be made of the group 
of uovelists—euch as Mr, Quiller-Couch, Mr. 
Lowry, and Mz. Pearee—who have devoted them- 
selves with delicate artistic Bdelity to the delinea- 
‘tion of their land and ite people, 








‘The Cornishman possesses verious artistic apti- 
tudes, but on the whole they are not of the plastic 
order. A certain amount of taste in trivial detail, 
« love of colour, way be noted, but mo grext 
painters come from Corawall 24 from East Anglin 
and other more Scandinavian parts of Great 
Britain. Reynolds, indeed, belonged to Plymouth, 
just over the border, but Opie, the portrait paintet, 
‘and Bone, the miniaturist, seem to be the only 
Cornish artists to be found until recent times, 
Brittany is similarly bare of great painters. Nor 
is thers much to say for Cornish architeoture. 
Now und again one meets with an old house that 
bas ite charm of fitness, but on the whole they are 
far lees common than the old farmhouses of the 
‘North with their grave simplicity and harmony ; 
nor is there anything to compare with the cheerful 
uz 
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felicity which the art of domestic architecture 
reached in West Surrey and Hampshize. The 
cause of this lack lies doubtless in material. In 
the absence of stone, wood, und tiles, the Cornish 
have bad to wreatle with the problems offered by 
40 rebeUlows a substance as granite. There aro 
jot even many notable churebes in this land of 
saints; Lavmeeston charch-tower is an exception. 
St. Buryan's, in ite sustere simplicity, imprococs 
‘the travaller as he circles around it in his progress 
through the Land's End district. The noblest and 
most satisfying fragment of eoclesiantical architec- 
cure in Cornwall is, without doubt, the tower af 
Probus chureh, near Truro. The church itself is 
insignificant, but the tower, built ia Elizabethan 
days though reminiscent of an earlier period of 
art, in admirable at every point. One vainly secks 
to know how so insignificant village acquired so 
stately a possession. T have many times spent 
‘weeks beneath its chadow, snd from afar or near 
T have never faited to thrill with pleasure a» I 
aught sight of ite large and gracious proportions, 
ita fitness of detail, the soft grey tones of ite 
delicately diapered walls, 

‘Ax aptitude for music and singing is the most 
characteristic artistic fnculty of the Comish, and 
there is even some reason for supposing that the 
{greatest of English composers, Purcell, belonged 
to Cornwall. We must certainly connect this 
aptitude with the beautifully modulated speech of 
the people, the anconscious tendency to soften and 
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broaden ordinary English, and their gift of 
eloquence ; for like the Welsh and the Inlsh— 
though to « lees extent than theee latter—the 
Cornish are speakers and preachers. Certain parts 
of the county, like Zennor, have an ancient 
reputation for beauty of volee; the fame of 
Incledon lives to our own time, and various noted 
singers of today ure of Cornish race, This musical 
endowment is radical in the race. Up to the 
sevonteenth century miracle-plays remained very 
popular in Cornwall, as various open amphi- 
theatre on the hillides remain to testify. The 
Commish Mysteries are held to differ from those of 
‘other parts chiefly by their euperiority in form, in 
aceuracy of rhythm and rhyme, and in adaptability 
for lyrical expression ; 40 strong, indeed, i the 
musleal elesaent thet they are uspally, it has been 
said, the ibretti of religious operas, while instead 
of closing with « Te Deum, ox is customary in 
English and Fronch Mysteries, they end by direct- 
ing the minstrels to “ pipe diligently that we 
60 to dance.” Musical antiquaries hold thet th 
modern carol—vhich is really « choral song some- 
‘what lear serious than  hyms, and uccompanied 
bby a dance—is a relic of the choruses sung between 
the acte of miracle-plays, In most English towns 
‘tho carol haa degenerated into some vulgar modern 
jingle, some“ "Ark | the eratd angels sing,” haatily 
yelled by small ragamufiins axxious for a copper. 
In Cornwall it remains « more serious matter, ‘The 
young men of the village, for some time before 
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‘Christinas, practise together the traditional part 
tongs, which are very quaint and delightful to 
listen’ to. When Christmas Eve comes they go 
round singing fro house to house, and the poorest 
Coraish househelder gladly pays his shilling —a 
considerable sum here—in return for this little 
‘concert outside his door. 

‘The Cornish love of music, and also of dancing, 
‘eppears in various old rites and custonu that hava 
not yet died out. Farry day, which is celebrated 
at Helston, in the Lizard distsiet, during the fist 
week of May, ia perhaps the most remarkable of 
thete festivals. On this day the inhabitants of the 
‘town, including the Mayor and “ best families,” 
dance along the open streets end in und out of a 
large mumber of the house, all knocking at the 
doar as they danco in. The dance is a sort of 
polka, and the accompanying town-band plays a 
vvory lively traditional air, which may 
also be found in Brittany and Wales. For two 
hhourn thia dance continues without intermission 
‘beneath the warm san which is not unknowa to 
Cornish May, Watching the perspiring actors in 
this quaiat survival from the antique world, 1 can 
‘well believe the statement I overheard one young 
Judy among them make, that it was the hardest 
day's work the had ever done. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that this now meaningless 
coclebration is kept up from any sense of duty. It 
in the buoyant nervous excitability of the race 
which makes the people of Helston cling to 
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festival which is unparalleled: 

‘The volatiity of the Cornish, however exuber- 
antly effervescent, rarely passes into the rowdyism 
and homeplay which are still so painfally common 
among the trac-born English. Even the Cornish 
Mymterica, it appears, are singularly free from the 
ecaane bnifoonery which usually characteriaod 
‘those clerical productions. When Cornish lads 
to-day ramble abroad you will not find them 
engaged in creating the maximum of noisy mis- 
chief. And when you lie in your bed in the Weat 
End of Louden, and are awakened iv the early 
howrs of Sunday moraing by ugly voices howling 
Alrcordantly the woiirt metic song to. the 
cackling accompaniment of recklews laughter, you 
_mny be fairly eure that these people were not bora 
in Cornwall, This is one of the characters which 
bring the Cornish near to the French; it may 
merely indieate difference in nervous texture, but 
it adds to the amenity of life. 

The genius of the race—its volatility and its 
power of epecch—is welhGtted for the actor's 
profesion, The tendeacy may be seen smong 
village lads, who will sometimes organise a uiggtt> 
minstrel company, in elaborate costume, to go 
from house to house performing variety entertain- 
ment. Foote, « famous actor of old time, once 
called “the English Aritophanes,” belonged to 
Cocmwall, and the greatest English actor of our 
own day, Sir Henry Irving, thoogh not actually 
bom in Cornwall, belongs to the county, both by 
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‘race (an the maternal aide) and by the fact that he 
‘pent his early youth there. 

Te would be a mistake to imagine that the 
favourite avocations and amusementa of the 
Commish are all effeminate. No one who is ae 
quainted with Comiah wrestling will rush to that 
‘canelusion. Nowadays, indeed, wrestling in Coru- 
‘wall is dying out, and I have not often had an. 
‘opportunity of witnessing it, but it é hy no means 
‘extinct. I know « village, far removed from 
railway stations and the currents of modern life, 
‘where it may be well studied, Behind the chief 
inm im the villege is a large Geld. Here, on « 
‘certain duy every year, several hundred people 
sweormble and scat thomedlves on chairs and 
Ihouches, forming » large ring loft free for the 
‘wrestlers, who strive the whole day long in round 
after round to throw one another according to the 
rules of the art. They are practically naked above 
‘the waist, for the strong loose canvas jacket is 
easily lifted over the shoulders. It is a graceful 
and vigorous performance, not without a certain 
solemnity befitting « survival from the early 
world, No one is burt, however decisive the falls, 
for there in nothing of the reckless harbarity of 
football, ao dear to the hearts of the northeen 
English countrymen. There are a0 women pres- 
ext, though a few way be seen fitting in the 
background and gasing on furtively, Beer is 
Pamed round from time to time to the onlookers, 
who sedately discass the performance with the eit 
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of connaisseur, applaud the victors, and quietly 
@inperee in the evening. 

‘The stranger in Corawall i» quickly impremed 
bby vomething wild and primitive in the land and 
the people, To a large extent this ie a correct 
impression. The general contour of the coantzy 
—huge fantastic rocks lashed by angry winter reat, 
forve-covered moorlauds with but rare lururiant 
valleye—are savage and uncivil 
historic remains—the frequent monoliths, the 
“quoits” as cromlechs are bere called, the 
mysterious cireles of stonee—confirm the impres- 
sion and recall the grander relica of primitive rite 
and sepoltere in Brittany, while the quaint 
‘wayside crosses seattered 10 profusely slong wert- 
‘om Comuish roads recall the simple picty of early 
Gays. The people themselves also often retain a 
certain element of savagery, as apt when irritated 
to break out in bursts of violent anger as their 
shallow soil to reveal the hard rock undemesth, or 
their sudden galea to lash the sea into schite fary. 
‘They have © primitive instinct for religion, though 
perhaps toe lee extent than the Welsh or the 
Bretoms ; they were erdent Catholics in days of 
old, they never took kindly to a State Church as 
invented by Henry VILL, bat when Wesley camo 
‘umeng them and made s spiritual faith once more 
pouille they became ardent Methodieu. They 
Ihave aloo been devoted wreckers, fervent smug: 
sere, Even now it is possible to point to men 
‘who in their early days, itis said, lared vowels to 
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destruction on the rocks. They carried their 
smuggling audacity +0 far a0 in one case at least 
to we a church for storing the smuggled epirita, 
carefully removing them ou Saturday nights in 
preparation (or the religious sites of the Sunday, 
Doubtlees these things have died out, and nowa- 
days the Coraish display their fervour ia reveuiag 
life nt such times us the fierce winter gales tura 
dangerous cossts around the Lisard and Lan 
End into seething cauldrons of death, in which the 
lifeboat cannot live end the rocket cannot piereo 
the wind to bring rercue te the sailors who drop 
cone by one from the rigging to their death, within 
a few yards of land. The mam who would once 
have heen a wrecker is perhaps the man who now 
apends days and nights in searching for dead bodies 
long the coasts. To five on the Cornish const 
‘breeds 1 certain familiarity with death, and also 
that terrer of the devouring sea which is deeply 
rooted in the people, and a little surprising to the 
careleas summer pleavure-seskere who hathe all day 
ong in these clear sparkling waters nnd cool 
mysterious caves. But the uatives wee it differ- 
ently, and in many districts there are few women 
‘who have not lost one of their men—a son, « 
father, a husband, sometimes drowned beneath 
Aheit eyes. The life of the people, and perbaps 
their racial instincts, are primitive also in their 
‘attachment to superstitions, All sorts of pagan 
‘survival may be found in Cornwall: oly wella 
‘are numerous ; every district has its population of 
us 
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shorts, and many are the natives who have seen 
‘or heard them. Witcheraft was of old strongly 
rooted in Cornwall, especially in particular spots, 
auch ao St, Ives. It ia not yet extinct, and the 
‘witch-doctor still mutters her spels for the benefit 
of those who aeck her adviee. I know of a re- 
spectable citizen of « Comiah town who found his 
‘orthodax doctor's remedies too alow, and went off 
to a famous witeh-doctor wha uttered her spella 
over him; he was perfectly satinGed with the 
veuuks, ‘This man made no secret of the course 
hhe bad adopted, appareatly regarding his prefor- 
ence for the powers of darkness over the powers 
of potions aa jantiied by more speedy results, 
Thore must certainly be u far larger number of 
perions who reuort to these sume powers iu secret, 

While the Cornish are truly primitive in the 
ease that they still retain traditions, habits, and 
customs new unknown to the rest of England, it 
‘mast be added that they have litte of the profound 
conservatisna of the Welsh, which hes kopt the old 
Keltio tongue alive end vigorous within « few 
hundred miles of London, just os they lack ulso the 
inteuse moral fervour of the Breton. In the 
Cormiah rastio there is even » certain eagernees for 
novelty; you may sce his whole body astir with 
delight at some new spectacle at which the Anglo- 
Saxem would only gape in wonderment. What 
seems to us the primitivences of the Commish is 
largely, it appears to me, an orgenic character of 
the race which civilisation can scarcely be expected 
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to offace, a radical matter of temperament. The 
Anglo-Saxou character comporte a certain exterior 
awkwarduess, a more or less gonia) rafianiom, 
honeath which you find on cutting inte it—though 
this may uot be easy to effect—a reliable depth of 
juicy beefiness, When you scratch the gentle 
‘urface of the Cornish soul you may, perchance, 
trike on some unexpected resonant resistance, 
even with ugly eparks of fire, just as when you 
penetrate the shallow soil of Cornish land you 
‘trike on hard metalliferous strata. I do not wish 
to insinuate that either of these tempers is of higher 
quality, The one ia not quite so emooth av it 
looks, the other not quite so rough. Tu the world 
of charneter it is mot vo eany, av itis in the world of 
oology, to assert that the creature which oarrioe 
ite skeloton inside in more highly organised then 
that which carries it outside. But the ready 
responsiveness 
unexpected recoila and resistances, its apparent 
contradictions, are fuuciasting, and constitute « 
character which appeals to us as primitive. 

In a Inst analysis, perhaps the most distinctive 
and interesting clement in the Cornish cbaracter is 
ita adventuroumess. Here the restless, nervous 
‘energy in the race, and the underlying sturdiness 
—Conaish galea and Comish granite—are oom: 
bined and displayed in splendid achievement. It 
isu mistake to imagine that the Anglo-Saxon race 
is adventarous im a comspicaowe degree. The 
Englishman is an excellent colonist, 20 doubt, 
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solid and tenacious, bat not quick to “trek on 
into the unknown until well convinced that his 
present state is iotolerable. The Scotch, the Irish, 
and the Comish bave been the chief pioneers, 
leading forlora hopes to outposts which the mors 
etolid English bave afterwards held and main- 
tained. The names of grent travellers, adver 

‘tarers, and pionctrs are enough to indicate that, 
‘we English, im the narrow sease of the word, do 
not greatly predominate among them, and the 
‘ame fact is clear to anyone who has ever lived in 
any outpost of English-speaking civilisation. The 
Cornish ecaport—Fowey, Falmouth, St. Ives, 
Padstow—-have sent out numbertess tailors and 
‘adventurers in Elixabetban days and after. During 
the Inst half-century these have been joined by the 
men who are cast adrift throogh the decay of 
Cornish inising. Comiahmen are found to-day in 
all parts of the worid—in America, Australia, and 
‘Africa. South Africa is eepecially the resort of 
‘the Cornish, and the Cornishman at bome pro- 
ounces with far more famitiarity tho name of 
‘Tobannesburg than that of London. a remote city, 
‘mentioned, perhaps, with some condescension, and 
not bulking ao largely in the Coraishmen’s eyot ax 
Plymouth, the great eewport of emigration, which 
lies almost within his own boundaries, The Cor- 
nish often settle abroad, but they return mere 
froqueatly than do the Anglo-Saxon English, who, 
if lee keen to go, are alto Ieee keen to retura. In 
every part of Cornwall you find men who have 
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‘wandered through the world, and have come back, 
with oF without « small competency, to end 
days in their own land. The joy of adventure is 
dearer to the Comish heart thaa the accumulation 
of woalth. It i this adventurousness which has 
fea te Cou he fey fh vying +0 large « 

in the history of English civilisation. ‘The 
Welsh have never recencled themulves to con: 
quest, the Irish have oever even recoguited their 
conquest, the Cornish have not seldom put them 
aclves at the ad of their conquerors. There are 
many Cornish families, like the Killigrews and the 
Godolphins, who have attained distinguished pre- 
‘eminence in every department of practical affairs, 
statcrmanship, diplomacy, divinity, law. Great 
soldiers and sailors Comwall has produced in 
abundance. Sir Richard Grenville—whose e2- 
ploite were celebrated by his like-minded kineman, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and in a Inter @ay by Tennyson 
—is one of the fit among English heroes ; the 
samo exuberantly heroic family yielded Sir Bevill 
Grenville, “the Cornish Bayard.” Sir Joba Eliot, 
‘the revolutionary patriot and orator, was alto x 
Cornishisan. When times changed, Cornwall sent 
out maisionary adventurers like Henry Martyn, 
and explorers like Richard Lander, while in still 
later daye the daring of the Cornish bus been 
chiefly shown in the creation of new ideals in 
Hiterature and morals. The long list of Cornish 
‘worthics i little more than a serie of pioncers into 
‘the physical and epizitaal worlds. 
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S@UR JEANNE DES ANGES 


Pablished Ca 1999 Un the Uravaamere Mucuice ap Fase 
‘Raven, edited end published by Dr. de Vitiars whe hed sabon 
the Fant REvinw over from the (neo) Righ Hon. J. M. 
‘Raberion, snd i the proviees your had published the frst 
value of my Stuptes tw eax Prvenowoct or Sex, De 
‘Vier, the som of» Corman jade, was wx asrserdinary mem 
sek i imal appeared Lived life of ey nifceti passing 
soe int riminalry though by no meant an ordinary crime 
Fiaaliy, t aouid arven, he sought rafege in a canceled roam 
‘6 hishawas i Cambvidg, and thers eamoniaad raicide with he 
df prin Ne had lng cariad abe (a 6 ring ho were 

HERE is no form of literature so fancinating 

‘and eo inetractive to the stadent of humen 

ature us autobiography. The confessions 
loft by Augustine, Banyan, Cellini, Casanova, 
Rouaseau, can never lose either their interest oF 
their payehological value, Novels become um 
intelligible, histories need to be re-written, but 
the intimate record of the soul's experiences is 
alvaye new. 

Ea Posseesion do la Mire Jeanne des Anges, 
Suptrioure des Réligiauses Ureutinee do Lendcn 
(known in the world a1 Mlle de Belcier) cannot 
hbo said to stand in the fret rank of great auto- 
Biographies. Yet it is singelarly interesting and 
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instractive, There is perhaps no other document 
in existence—aot even the Life of Saint Therexa— 
which thows how large and tragic « part in haan 
affairs may be played by hysteria. Since hysteria, 
in ite myriad forme, is just as prevalent in. the 
aineteonth a9 in the seventeenth century, and 
plays am equally prominent part in life, it may not 
‘be ont of place to call the reader's atteation 10 the 
existence of this watebiography, discovered a few 
years ago in the Communal Library at Toury, and 
‘aduirably edited, under the superintendence of 
Charcot, by Dre. Legué and Gilles de la Tourette. 

Mile ‘de Beleier was born iv the Chitesn of 
Coses, in Saintonge, on February 2nd, 1602, being 
the daughter of » great seigneur, Messire Louis 
Belcier, Baron of Cases. She was u puny child, 
ihdeveloped physically, of bisarve temper, and at 
the age of ten was seat to be educated at ¢ convent 
‘where her aunt was prioress, Bat bere her con- 
duct was 10 uobearable, and ber tavtes vo ill- 
regulated, that when she had reached the age of 
Gfieon her aunt sent her home in despair. At 
home neither good advies nor severe punishment 
‘were spared oa the rebellious daughter, and 
growing weary of both at last she resolved to 
taka the veil. The lack of vocation appeared 
heolute, but mo doubt the parents welcomed this 
caprioe a1 a solution of their dificaltioy, and sent 
their daughter to the Urvulines, who had just 
catablished » house at Poitiers. Here the young 
novice showed somewhat excessive seal. Sho waa, 
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far inetance, attracted 10 diseased persons, and 
liked to dress the most repulsive wounds, During 
hher movieiate ahe lot eix of her brothers and 
sinters, one of them being killed by the English at 
RM, wad her parents tried to induce ber to return 
to their desolate home, but in vain. the final vows 
Ibeing propounced in 1623, 

‘At the eame time, however, the religions com: 
‘munity in which she lived began to perecive many 
defects in Jeanne de Beicier’s character. Sho was 
fantastic, vain, dissembling. But all remon- 
strances ‘remained without effeet; they only 
served to make Seeur Jeanne think of leaving the 
convent, and as the convent was poor, and Sur 
Jeanne was rich, the aisters endeavoured to reeon- 
cle themwalves to. her ceprices. Whea it was 
proposed to establish « vow Urvulice house at 
Loudan abe succeeded in being nominsted ont of 
the sight founders, At Loudun, Sour Jeaune 
surprised all her companions ; abe was submissive, 
‘even bumble; wholly pre-occupied with the idea 
of being made superior of the convent. Before 
long ake was wuccessful, and at the age of twenty- 
five abe found herself at the head of « convent of 
constantly growing importance. Having thas 
achieved the object of her ambition, abe quickly 
fell into her old habits, threw off all restraint, and 
gave a Gree rein to her whims. Her pride and 
intolorauce made the lives of the sisters unbearable, 
‘while she spent whole days in the convent parlour 
‘mjoying the scandal of the town. No ont at 
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Loudun was so well informed as Sour Jeanna, 
‘At that time a priest named Urbain Grandier—the 
history of whose tragic fate has boen recorded in 
full detail—chiefly occupied the ecandal-mongers 
of Loudan, Proud, handsome, sensual—-and giv- 

3g free rein to hia vensuality—be was yet « man 
of marked intellectual ability, and gifted with 
pereuusive eloquence. Such » man especially 
fascinates und rabdues the imagination of women. 
Joanne, with her passionate and unwhelesome 
curiosity, could not fail to experience the magic 
charm of Grandier, and she resolved to fiad some 
opportunity of entering into relationship with him, 

Jeanne herself was uot without powers of 
seduction. She was smal, indced, and her shoul 
ders were deformed—though she showed skill in 
dlagaising this deformity—but ber face was bean- 
tifal, her eyee bright, and she was proud of ber 
hheauty. Moreover. the charm of ber conversation 
was notable. She set herself to obtain Grandier 
4s spiritual director of her convent. The reply 
was a direct refusal, and Jeanne had little difficulty 
in placing the responsibility for this reply with 
Madeline de Bron, Grendier's favourite mistress. 
Jeande's next step was to obtain as opiritanl 
Airector « priest who war viokatly hostile 10 
Grandier, We may note that, notwithstanding 
her pre-accupation with Grandier’s personulity, 
Jeange had never seen him. 

A few months later the fell into « state of severe 
‘anemia, and showed sigat of nervons affection, 
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aggravated by tho reading of many mystical books. 
She was now subject 10 nocturnal hallacinations, 
and soemed to see Grandior approaching her, 
radiant with « fascinating beauty, overwhelming, 
‘her with caresses and amorous proposals. She 
finally confided these visions of the night «o her 
companions, being careful to add that ehe had 
courageously resisted the solicitations of the 
tempter. To overwhelm the tempter with more 
certain defent, several of the nuns, with Jeanne st 
their head, prayed and fasted, and administered 
to themselves corporal discipline. The result was 
that in a few days several muns experienced similar 
visions. Then the houest bat superstitious spirit- 
ual director—whove hostility to Grandier has 
already bea meati to waspect the 
influence of Setan, and to talk of detooniacsl 
poweesion. All the enemies of Grandisr were 
apprised of what was going on among the Urvaline 
mune, and it began to be noised abroad that 
Grandier had bewitched them. Exoreim was 
‘attempted ; wild terror ruled in the convent, and 
thin nervous excitement brought on a violent 
convalaive attack. Hitherto Jeanne had shown 
little more than « marked congenital predisposition 
to hysteria. Now the seal of the demon was 
definitely set upon ber. Great was the consterne- 
tion of the community at vo visible an eruption of 
Satan, and the nuns who witnewed the sceve wert 
‘ous by ane swept into the same whirlpool of erotic 
delirium and convulsion. The coavalsions oon 
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ecasod after the Archbishop of Bordesox had 
‘wisely put a stop to the exorcism, but now Jeanne 
suffered mach from hemorrhages and anemia, 
which naturally aggravated her hallacinations, 
‘At night ahe and the other sisters might be seen, 
like bucchantes, possessed by erotic mania, rushing, 
‘through the alleys of the convent garden, haunted 
by the image of Grandier whom they had never 

Then & relation of Jeanne’s, Leabardemont, « 
man described as the genius of evil and « creature 
of Richelieu’s, whose ear he posseased, arrived 
upon the scene. He witnessed the turbulent 
menifestations at the convent; be learnt that 
Grandiex hed opposed certain schemes of Richelien 
which Leubardemont had been appointed to 
execute, In a few weeks, by Richetica’s orders, 
Grandier was in prison. The exorcisms were 
re-established, and, of coure, the demoniscal 
‘manifestations were re-doubled, Jeanne standing 
‘out prominently by the obscenity of her language 
tend conduct, when under the evil spirit’s influence. 
Tt was in vain that Grandier proved his absolute 
innocence ; the precise testimony of Sotan himself, 
‘through the mouths of Jeanne und her companions, 
‘could not be gainaaid. At five o'clock on the 
morning of August 18th, 1634, the commission, 
Prvsided over by Laubardemont, condemned the 
‘ubappy priest to be burnt alive om that came 
day. He was Grst conducted to the torture 
chamber where two monks, the Reverend Fathers 





Vijias ied Te 
‘Tranquille und Lectance, themselves hammered in 
‘the wedges to break the lege of the victi—who 
Wehavod throughout with admirable courage and 
resignation—and then accompanied hit to the 
take in the market-place, whore they forbade the 
‘execution of the merelful rule of first straagting the 
‘victim, and themaclves lighted the fire, It in a 
aud entifaction, for the honour of bemunity, ta 
Jeara that these two reverend fathers, together 
with several magistrates, surgeons, and others cou- 
comed in this affair, died insane. 

‘Heanne's hysterical condition was, however, 
radically eetablahed, and the death of Grandier 
merely served to change ite manifertationa which 
‘she has bereelf fally recorded. At one etage it was 
gaia resolved to apply exorciem, and the choice of 
‘exoreiser brings another clement. of slniovt 
Jadicroun pathos, ia the narrave, Sarin te 
Jevuit father eelocted, was about the axme age at 
Sur Jeanne, now thirty-two, and was himself 
also profoundly hysterical, suffering from continual 
‘severe headache, together with many of the wae 
nervous symptoms which Joanne displayed, in- 
eluding the temptations of the same demon of 
impurity, Isacasron. Thus was Satan appointed 
to cast out Satan, 

Father Surin left Jeanne no rest day nor night, 
He made ber appear before kim completely naked, 
and with the cbject of chamtising Isscaaron, 
‘ordered her to flagellate herself, Theee ordors 
Jeanne daly executed, feeling nothing of the 
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flagellation, and scarcely knowing what war ssid 
‘or done, except that 2 confused memory remained 
with her that she had undrewed and drened 
herself 

‘This Jevuit father was no ordinary victim of 
hhysteria. He was « mystic whove Hterary works 

his Spiritual Guide to Perfection and 
his Triumph of Divine Lece—have been devoutly 
reprinted even in the present century. The coa- 
tact of two such persons, both of unusual sbility, 
both wrought up te the highest pitch of nervous 
exaltation, could not fail to be without result: a 
period of miracles began. 

Father Surin, however, won no credit for the 
inauguration of this new era. The only immediate 
Teeult of his spiritual attentions was « distinct 
farther injury both to bis own health and Jeanne’s 








pleurisy, for which che was repeatedly bled, ahe 
neemed at the point of death. Extreme unction 
‘was administered, and while the bystanders were 
‘awaiting her last moments, the dying woman 
suddenly sat up, her face radiantly beuutiful, and 


exclaimed that the was cured. ye had bad « 
vision in which St. Jaseph appeared to ber bearing 
abalm of exquisite odour. He would not himself 
‘epply it ta her side “ on account of bis well-known 
modesty,” but Jeanne’s guardiat-angel, baving, 
we are told, no euch scruples, rubbed the balm on 
to the affected part, producing immediate relief. 
vat 
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ln proof of this, five large and delicloualy perfumed 
epots were found on Jeanne’s shift. (It may not 
be out of place to mention that Jeanne was 
specially skifful in the mmanafacture of ointments, 
and spent considerable time in preparing them.) 
‘The shift wan ext in half horizontally by the 
Urnalines a few days later, the lower and lees 
sacred portion being thrown away, and the upper 
half, having first been suspended by a thread near 
the five odoriferous spots to keep that portion out 
of the water, carefully washed and preserved, to 
play « large purt in Jeanne’s subsequent career. 
‘That career lasted for twenty-seven year longer, 
but gradoally changed its charncter, Jeanne is 
now uo longer the mere victim of Satan: she is 
something of « saint, and sbe travela triumphantly 
through France, bearing pity and bealing with ber. 
She exhibita the holy ahift to the reverent eyes of 
the King and Cardinal Richelieu, and aven the 
Queen (Anne of Austria) vainly iouplores from her 
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proof of the miraculous interference of heaven. 
Father Sara, after two years’ absence fom 
Loudum, had returned, and had succeeded in 
expelling from Jeanne, Behemoth, one of the 
devile who possessed her. As a proof of his sub- 
‘mission, Bebemoth was commanded to write the 
names of Jonas, Mary, and others on Jeannt 
hand. This roggestion, ax sometimes happens in 
the hysterical, was ruccesoful, and for « long period 
these names were constantly renewed, to the 
‘aduniration of the devout and the confusion of the 
seoptical, 

All these events, and aiany others which are full 
of instruction, slike for the student of human 
nature, of history, and of the phenomena of 
hhyateria, are recorded in detail by Jeanne ber- 
eelf, with a fall cease of the importance of the 
manifestations in which she had played the chief 
part, but simply and sincerely, honestly attempt- 
ing to distinguish what seemed to ber to be her 
own share in ovents, and what was attributable to 
the influence of bad or good spirits. As time wore 
‘on, her hallucinations becuse changed in charac- 
ter; she dreamed of union with Christ, The 
carnal temptations still appeared from time to 
time, aud whe vainly tought to subdue them “by 
rolling on thorns and het coals, without relief.” 
‘She was re-elected prioress, and in later years her 
‘role wan vary severe, She became paralysed and 
died on Jennary 29th, 1665. A few months later, 
Father Surin, overwhelmed by physical infirmities, 
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cammitted muicide. {t was rumoured that Jeanne 
ied in the odour of sanctity. The eleters do- 
posited her head in a super reliquary, and for 
‘more than « century this little head, thet bad 
‘been the seat of auch intanse nervous ectivity and 
had onacted vo many tragedise and comedice in 
the world, received the veneration of the devout 
who travelled to Lowdun, After that the Ureu- 
Kines of Loudan fell upon days of miafortune and 
disrepute, and were finally suppressed by the 
Bishop of Poitiers, a few years before tbe Revotu- 
tion. Then the relics, bead and shift alike, dis- 
appeared, and the most careful researches of recent 
days have been fraitless to ascertain either their 
‘present resting-place or their fate, Even Jeanne’s 
history has boen forgotten, passionately aa it once 
moved the emotions of men and moulded their 
fates, only te be reconstructed by the erudite 
from forgotten treatises and mouldy manuscripts, 
‘As reconstructed, it ia « pathetic record, und a 
aymbol of those unwholesome mists of the brain 
by which, mow as much as ever, men sock to 
hot out themselves and others (tom the eternal 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY 


‘This paper conains of critical rofactians on Tax Dicrionaey 
ov Namionat, Biocaurer anggeaed by the corfal stady of 
that Dicriorany which £ made im preparstion for my Srovr 
cor Burm Gunrvs, padlished in 1901. The provent paper 
(eae published in the Ancony for Nesembe, 1900, 


BE inave of the sixty-third and concluding 
volume of the Dictionary of National Bion 
srephy brings to an ead w Literary task of 

imposing magnitude, The extent of the work may 
be estimated from the fact that two supplementary 
‘volumes have been necessary in order to gather in 
thoue great Englishmen who have had time to die 
in the long interval which has elapsed in the 
progres from A to Z, With these xdditional 
‘volumes the Dictionary will be brought down to 
the close of the nineteenth century and will cover 
akogother ahout fifteen hundred years. It may 
hoe indeed that there in a tendency to overestimate 
the magnitude of this great work—ao happily 
begun under the inspiration of Me. Leslie Stephen 
and now 0 bappily completed under the direction 
of Ms. Sdsey Loe—and to gue it» unique 
literary achievement. This it can scarcely claim 
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to be. Not to refer to the endless task, perhape 
‘oo aften mentioned a# a supreme monument of 
‘erudition—the Bollandists’ Acta Sanciorum—one 
may remark that the Dictionnaire Encydepédique 
dea Seinen Médicalas is a vaater and more wide- 
ranging work; while, confining ourvelven to our 
‘own country, the series of translations of religious 
texts edited by Professor Max Miller, though 
somewhat smaller in extent, is of more original 
‘couception and epoch-making importanc 

English Dictionary now heing edited by 
Murray represeats « greater amount of labour and 
‘minute erudition. At the ame time the Diction- 
xy of Notions! Bisgrophy is a vufficiently great 
Hterary monument te be able to dispense with 
extravagant lacdstion; 4 very neceuary sad 
Taborious piece of work hes here been acoomsphahed, 
‘and wo now powest an adequate and interesting 
vummary of the achievements, in every Geld, of 
dhe sons and daughters of Great Britain. 

‘This Dictionary, indeed, for the first time enables 
‘as to form any reliable eatimate of the special 
qualities of the English genius, and the precise 
contribution which the men und women of Creat 
Britain bave made to civilisation. Its worth oan 
‘only be realised by one who has investigated it 
from this poiut of view. As I have selected the 
Dictionary as 4 convenient basis for « peychologioal 
study of the greatest English men and women, 
and with thia object have read most of the longer 
articles with earefal acrutiny, T nm probably in 
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a better position than mort to sppreciate the 
jong points and the weak points of this great 
‘undertaking. 

I do not purpose to summarise here the results 
of this study of the genius of Great Britain, I 
estimate the number of really eminent persons 
inctaded in the Dictionary—eminent that in by 
virtue of « high degree of inborn ability and not 
through the accident of birth—as about cight 
hundred. Very few of these are women ; to every 
hundred eminent men there are only about four 
eminent women. As regards distribution through 
‘ont the United Kiogdom (eliminating individuals 
of mixed ancestry) it ix found that 74 per cent. 
‘are English, nearly 16 per cent. Scotch, 5 per cent, 
Trish, over 3 per cont, Welsh, and 2 per cont. 
Cornish. Ax regards the social class from which 
they apring (so far as the evidence allows us to 
determine this) we find that even when we leave 
‘out. of account the large number who are sous of 
peers, no fewer than 21 per ceat. still clenrly belong 
to the amall number of people who can be said to 
‘be of * good family,” and in reality the proportion 
a still larger. ‘The professional classes (often 
merging into the previous higher social class) claim 
over 41 per cont., « very large proportion, but here 
‘wo are able to determine ite full strength: 0 very 
extrnordiaary fact about the coatribution of the 
Professional classes is that, elthough Inwyers, 
doctors, engineers, military and anval officers, ote., 
azo inchided under this head, uo fewer than half 
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of the exsineat persons furnished by these elassoe 
are the children of clergymen and ministers, who 
have thos exerted with marvellous effect the 
rivilege, accorded to them at the Reformation, of 
‘tdding to the gesias of the country. Only 15 per 
cant, heloog to the trading or cootmercinl classes, 
though these range from beakers oud mauvfac- 
turers to publicans, and 6 per cent. to the farm 
and yeoman class, The crafteman and artisan 
classes (closely allied to the trading claws, but 
involving @ real manual training. and including 
‘weavers, smitha, millers, eaddlers, etc.) are, how- 
ever, responsible for 15 per cent. The unskilled 
‘workers-—the great mass of the population—bave 
furnished scarcely 2 per cent. of our eminent and 
ruling men. Nothing could show more clearly 
than these figures the peculierly oligarchic basis 
00 which English eivilistion has been built up. 
1k saay be of interest to present these rough 
figures; to analyse adequstely al) the reeults 
‘which emerge from a stady of the Dictionary would 
require far more apace than I can here diopose of. 
‘merely refer to them here to show how valuable 
and instroctive this great work becomes when 
intelligently used. 

‘At the came time the value and charm of these 
volumes for most readers ie on the surface ; we 
have bere a series of often fascinatingly interesting. 
and usually accompanied by aa estimate of the 
eubject's apecial achievement, om the whole writes 
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by men who aro admirably competent to form « 
‘sane judgment of their subjects. The first editor 
of the Dictionary, Mr. Leslie Stephen, himself 
[poseseee a special aptitade for such narratives— 
‘unbiased, shrewd yet sympathetic, intent on 
placing « man in trae relation to bis times aud to 
the history of ideas. It in true that these special 
quulities, clearly dominating the carly volumes, 
wore accompanied by their defecis. I do aot 
propose to discuas the minor defects of the Dic- 
Honary; there are many minute errom and 
diserepancies which, it i easy to sxy, could have 
heen avoided by more careful editing, but it must, 
be admitted—even by « writer who is himself an 
editor—that even an editor is human, and thet it 
ia buman to err. I refer to a certain general 
indifference to accurately precise biographical de- 
‘ail, « tendency ta slur over definite yet often very 
significant facts because they have no obvious 
hearing on the more abstract interest of the sub- 
ject. Ima great many cases it is thus dificult to 
disentangle the family history, even when the facts 
are really known ; too often the antiquated custom 
in perpetuated of ignoring the female cloment in a 
family. Again, we ere often not told whether a 
man ever had children or even whether he was 
married, Wo have « right to expect the statement 
of s0 interesting and significant « fact ; yet in not 
eas thant 10 pee cent. of the long biographies (i... 
thove extending over three pages) the point is not 
‘so much ae mentioned, and we are left in the dark 
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aa to whether the writer was himself ignorant, 
whether he knew the facts 10 well that he forgot 
‘to mention them, or whether be thought them too 
‘trivial to mention at all. We are thus driven back 
for information on sa important » point to mere 
original sources of information. 

There is aaother general charge to be brooght 
‘against the cational biographers. They havo fre- 
‘quently failed to realive where biography ends and 
history begins. Even if no names were appended 
to the articles we should knew that, in many estes, 
the veriters were historians masquerading in the 
disguise of biographers, and uot always dispoved 
to take their parts very eeriously. Over and over 
again wo are compelled to trudge through the 
vame round of historicel events until we are 
inclined to think that the work should really be 
called the Dictionary of National History. Yet 
history and biography are two quite different 
procosios und demand quite different methods. 
Properly considered, great personalities constitute 
only one of the elements in the complex web which 
ix is the historian’s task to disentangle. It may 
Ibe his businesa to find such personalities, but, 
when found, their further study belongs to the 
Diographer, who te not concerned with the general 
course of history. Certainly it is an advantage 
for the historian to possess some skill and insight 
‘es regards the personal factors in history, just ax 
itis an advantagefor a physiologist to be soqaainted 
with physics. But the taske of historian and 
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hiographer remain different and involve different 
methods, In the history of the seventeenth cen- 
‘tury, for instance, the historian comes upon 
Cromwell, and ho bas Jearat to recognise the 
exact weight of this personal factor in seventeenth- 
century affairs. But it is not his businow to 





awoertain why it was Cromwell, and a0 other, who 
played thin special part in those affairs ; he is not 
called upon to investigate the intimate facts which 
made Cromvel] what be wax, the specie] qualities 
of his Welsh and English ancestry, or the precise 
influence on his character of the morbid mental 





larply take SF granted, pub the bograghce 
sourt take for granted the general course of public 
Affairs on which these facts had +o important a 
shearing. Such distinctions are fairly elementary, 
bat one may well doubt whether our national 
‘biographers have always roalised them ; otherwise 
they would mot s0 often bave deluged us with the 
sauve stream of history, to the neglect of their own 
business, nor devoted to disproportionate a space 
‘to insigaificeat pesvons around whom some eddy 
of history has chanced to whirl. 

So far I have epoken of the Dictienary largely as 
it began and developed under the influence of Mr. 
Lealio Stephen. It must not be forgotten, how. 
‘ever, that about half of the work has been carsied 
‘out ander the editorial inftuence of Mr. Siduey Lee. 
Tris evident that Mr. Lee ison editor whove mental 
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qualitice are very alike thove of Mr. Stephen. He 
is uot 2 philosophic thinker; he is clearly not 
mainly preoccupied with ideas and their currents, 
nor much concerned to sum up « personality in a 
happy formula. But, on the other hand, he 
Potecesce certain qualities which Mr. Stephen has 
uever been able to acquire. His precision of 
statement is udmirable (though I cannot add thet 
the Intter part of the Dictionary is peculiarly free 
from errore and misprints), aud be bes « laudable 
passion for facts ; oth these qualities are of the 
first importance in a dictionary, where ono may or 
may not desire to find views and opinions, but 
certainly desires to find the greatest amount of 
raliahle end significant facte in the smallest amount 
‘of opace. I would point to Mr. Lee's article on 
Sterne as 2 masterpiece im these reapecta; every 
easential fact is concisely stated, there ie nothing 
‘uperfiaons, with the result that in thove fow pages 
we have # more vivid picture, and even » larger 
smount of biographical material, then may be 
found in lives of Sterne occupying several volumes. 
‘Thore are even indications that Me. Lee would 
gladly have introduced greater method into the 
Dictionary ; bis article on Shakespeare in unique 
in the work by the adoption of marginal titles for 
euch paragraph. Any uniformity of method and 
order in the contents of the articles it was, however 
‘clearly impracticable to adopt at ao late a stage. 
‘Yor this question of method is fundamental, and 
s lack of method is the most serious charge which 
us 
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a erudent of biography can bring against this 
Dictionary. The method, vo far as it bas any, is 
soeentially antiquated ; the scientific modes of 
‘thought developed during = century have been 
ignored: aud the founders of the Dictionary, for 
all that their methods show to the contrary, might 
have been the contemporaries of Johnson. 

‘Why drag in, it may be asked, any question of 
“scientific methods”? What has acience to do 
with biography ? The answer must be that it has 
verything to do with it. ‘The very word * bio- 
graphy” itself indicates that we have left the 
vague and romantic regions of history to enter the 
ircle of the biological sciences. Biography is, or 
should be, at least aa much of a science as ethno- 
raphy; it is» description of the life of an 
individual just as ethnography is the description of 
the life of the race. {t isa scienee in which, when 
we approach it seriously, both anthropology and 
Paychotogy are found to bave their concern ; aud 
though the data with which the national bio- 
Gaphers had usually to be content could not 
‘atiofy a scientific mind, the recognition of scientific 
‘methods would greatly have aided their work. 

Tt may be anid, and with truth, that when the 
Dictionary was planned, ruck methods, ax applied 
in these fields, were less developed and less widely 
known then they are now hegianing to be, and 
that the tendency to greater precision in the later 
‘volumes represents the oaly attempt that remained 
pousible to gain recognition for eciantific methods, 
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Te may well be ; yot onc may point out that every 
serious student would have been immensely aided 
in using this Dictionary if, at the outset, it hed 
‘been planned with some regard to its unquestion- 
ble relatioaship to the human biological selencea. 
Tt can only rerely happen that the student wh 
consults an article in a biographical dictionary 
desires an undigested mar of confused facts, 
through which be must painfally work his way ia 
order to find the oue definite fact he needs. There 
are a very large number of personal facts be may 
desire to see stated on the best available authority, 
and the ideal dictionary of biography—in eo far as 
it deala with persons of undoubted genias or talent 
—would present all sock primary personal facts in 
to clear nod methodical 2 manner and in 20 in- 
variable an order, that they could be discovered 
at a glance, When the writer of « biographical 
article ia allowed to stir up all hia {acto into « 
modgy mass, it in diffcalt, even for himeelf, to 
digcaver what he has put is sod what he hae left 
‘out, aad this lack of method is an inevitable source 
of perplexity and inconveniouce to the reuders 
‘who consult his wark, Let as take, for instance, 
‘the personal appearance of a great man. It is of 
considerable signifieance, from various pointe of 
‘view, to kaow the exact manner of man that a 
‘eminent personage appenred in the Seah to his con- 
‘temporarien ; few things, indeed, are more inter- 
esting to know. It ie never, however, quite ensy 
to find any persons! description in theso articles, 
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and when found it is usually excessively brief; 
‘in 50 per cent. of the cases, ax regurds the most 
‘eminent persous, it is mot found at all. It may be 
said that in many cases nothing is known of = 
great man’s pervoaal appearence, But « remark- 
‘thle point shout the national biographers is that 
‘the less is known the more carefully they often 
record it, and that when such is known they often 
record mothing. In @ comsiderable proportion of 
the articke written by intimate personal friends 
‘there is not « single word to indicate that the 
‘writer had ever seen his subject ia the feeb, or had 
any conception as to what he was like, So extra- 
ordinary a failure would have been rendered 
impossible even by the simplest attention to method. 

Moreover, it is not oaly important to kuow, 
definitely und retiably, the available personal 
facts ; bat to know also, with equal definitenees, 
what’ facts are not available. The entrained 
literary man cannot do this without a pang; itis 
never plearant to state mere bald negative facts. 
Tt is evident, however, aa one realises after spend- 
ing much time over thie Dictionary, that in order 
to attain the highest porsible degree of serviceable: 
‘ueee, the articles, 60 far at least a2 all persons of 
‘eminent genius are concerned, should be largely 
‘made up of sections and paragraphs, each with its 
definite heading, the order in which these follow 
hheing invariable, decided by the editors at the 
‘outct after the most careful consideration. Doubt- 
eas an omnivorous uchoolgisl, for whom all facts 
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sare new and equally important, may prefer this 
Dictionary ws it is: but for more serious stadente 
0 unmethodical a method leads, and must lead, 
‘to much weariness and labour. Excellent 2s the 
-articlea generally are in their antiquated and purely 
Hterary way, they do not enable the reader to put 
his Ginger, at 0 glance, on the fact he is searching 
for, and—still more unfortunately—vwhen the fact 
‘a absent they do not enable him to decide whether 
it iw unknown or whether the biographer bas 
‘simply overlooked it, The dates of birth and 
douth are always treated in this Dictionary with 
‘methodical and ecropalous care ; when we have a 
work which shall treat in order with the like 
ccrupeloue method every eavential fact in a 
‘minoat life we shall possess an ideal dictionary of 
national biography 

It may seem both # thankless and an unthankfal 
task to criticise the methode of « series of volumes 
40 fascinating in their interest, « work on which 
‘0 much skill and research have been expended, 
the only work of the kind whieh wost of ws oan 
‘ever hope to see. In ite admirable achievement, 
however, the Dictionary reveals the posibility of 
«till higher achievement, and itself helps to inspire 
the ideal which will mould the work of its succes: 
‘sors in a fatare generation. In the meantime we 
shall certainly return again and agsin to a work 
which is not oaly oxe of the noblevt monuments 
of English literary setivity inthe nineteenth century 
That an unfailing source of instraction and delight. 














XI 
THE GENIUS OF NIETZSCHE 


have om thes occasions writen of Niasachs, The frat woe 
in the Savoy during 1096, aad wey asvay, reprinted in the 
follacing year in Ayrrawacione, sas probly the fir comm 
(prehensive study of Niauche in Englch: in 1917 1 ura, 
‘by eiaria invivation, the article om Niasschs far Heatings! 
Exevciorams or Raucion ane Erasce, Bawern shove 
oe cam the sherto and sighs of the thes, in the Paris 
Waracy Cumcat Review for April 30h, 1908, dere 
caprinted. 


ME nearly simeltaneous publication of an 
"T isist tino irre (Te Doon 

f Day) and a study in German by Dr. 
‘Mobius on the pathological expects of Nietzsche, 
waggests manny reflections concerning the variegated 
progress of Nietasche’s fame. The young pro- 
teasor of philology in the University of Bale, who 
‘was compelled by il-health at the beginning of his 
career to retire on a pension, spent neatly the 
‘whole remaining period of his active life in wander. 
ing among the health resorts of the Tyrol and 
North Italy, and ip weriting books, which attracted 
no attention, and gradually became stranger and 
moore extravagant a2 the characteristic exaltation 
‘of general paralysis permeated his brain. At last, 
in 1888, Nietssche was “discovered”; Brandes, 
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the moat alert and the most catholic of European 
tities, chanced to mect with the now considerable 
terice of books which had thas appeared and 
recognised thet a new and powerfel personality 
had come into Kterature, Almost at this moment, 
after a period of unusoally intense Bterary activity 
<a Gual fering-ep of the dying intellect— 
Nietsache's mind was extinguished. At the begin- 
ing of January, 1889, Brandes received « brief 
aud enigmatic note, written in a large hand: 
writing on lines ruled in pencil, unstemped, 
wrongly addressed, and signed “The Crucified 
re." On the day on which this was probably 
ported Nietzsche was found helpless in the streets 
of Turin. Frome that moment he never regained 
complete consciousness of himself or of his sur- 
roundings, His intelligence had fallen to the level 
of x little ehild’s, and so remained till his death 
‘more then tem yours later. 

Doring recent years several of Nietzsche's books 
eve heen translated into English, but with as 
‘enthusiasm which was, to nay the leat, injudiciaun, 
‘The Englch publishers exclusively brought for- 
ward the latest, the most extravagant, the most 
insane portions of his work, and it is not eurprising 
that, except auiong those extravagsat persons to 
‘whom extravagance ucturally appeals, Nictssche 
hhas until lately found few English readers. Now 
at length one of the samest and moat truly charac- 
teristic of his books has appeared in « translation 
which, if it fails to render the strength and beauty 
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of the original, is at all events careful and correct, 
‘and at last, even in England, Nietsache is bogin- 
ning to find appreciators and admirers. 

‘The tragic irony of Nietesche's fate has, however, 
brought it about that, at the moment when he hus 
at last gained rerious recognition in England, De. 
Mobius, an alienist of recognised position in 
Germany, has for the first time ascertained and 
published all the facts in Nietzsche's life, av well 
‘asim hia work, which demonstrate his insanity and 
ite wlow and insidious development, facts which 
cannot always be clearly traced in the otherwise 
admirable biography which Nictssche's sister ix 
Publishing. Dr. Mobius, it should be exid, is not 
‘one of those who are bent om proving at all coms 
the universal insanity of genius; he ia a aym- 
pathetic student of genius for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of enlarging the frontiers of 
piychiatry, Until the period when he wrote 





ian, Bowever, «1 a sbowing— 
what could not be gathered frou the biography— 
that on both sides he probsbly ioberited « stight 
but definite strain of nervous disease, Every 
acute reader, even of his earlicst works, must 
indeed feel that here is # writer too abnormally 
sensitive to enable oue to count him with any 
probability among the general mass of healthy, 
well-balanced humanity. But with Zorsihusra, 
the malady of general paralysis that bed already 
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taken posstwsion of him, showed its first marked 
eruption. The pace at which this work war 
written, and the writer’s mental exaltation at the 
time, sloue indicate the morbid mature of the 
ity at work. And with this now stage of 
disorder emerge all those ideas which 
the disciple of Nietzsche mort easily assimilates — 
the doctrine of the privileged “overman,” the 
stateoient of * immoraliam,” the violent assertion 
of the evile of aympathy, the command, “Be 
hard,” which ia only rightly usderstood when we 
recoguise it us « counsel of perfection addressed to 
the teacher's own over-sensitive brain, At the 
‘eacne time, as Dr. Mobius already recognises, even 
in Zerasbustre aod the other works written during 
the last four yeare of hia intellectual activity, it 
ean by no means ‘be said that the genius bas 
departed. On the contrary, it is in many respects 
heightened. Excessive, fantastic, perverse, ob- 
scare, this later work often is, but in foree and 
splendour of diction, in imaginative vislom, in 
‘what he might himself have termed haleyonic wit, 
it often surpasses his earlier, more vane, and 
Ibalanced work. It ie not strange that in the face 
of vo irritating « mystery the critical anind hes 
‘often been torm in two, on the one band taken 
‘captive by the accomplished artist in peychological 
analysis, on the other hand, relentlesaly stiffening 
itself against the acceptance of sheer insanity. 
‘The doctrine of the insanity of genius, notwith- 
standing many thorough-going champions, may be 
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sid to be Gnally discredited. It suffices to eclect 
any hundred men of genins at random to find that 
‘while certainly one or another has been insane, that 
in nleo the case among the general popalation taken 
at random. Still the proportion remains extreme- 
Jy emall. Moreover, when we investigate the 
individuals who meke up the small proportion we 
find that the manifestations of their genius are not 
even parallet with the manifestations of their 
jnvauity; when they displayed most genius they 
‘were sane. The exceptions are extremely few, 
far fower than ia commonly supposed. They do, 
however, oceur. Ip Christopher Smart, the poet, 


whose one masterpitce Wat Witten in an asylam,— 
vee ost guive arty Kew the erat of manta, 
this Soslon, singled Vapply Wi his" wall 
‘praias and raised Wt to @ eight oF vagae imagine 
tive splendour—however perilously clove to the 
abyss of incobereaco—which, without that fer 
ment, he never attained, and never could attain. 
In Rousseau, again, we see how beneficially insane 
ity way stimulate genius, Daring all hie life 
Roussewu was mentally morbid, during his later 
yours he was anquestionably insane, the vietira of 
Aeluaions of persecution. The inaaue belief that 
hho lived in the midst of enemies who wers perpetu- 
ally plotting hin ruin, wrought his tortured brain 
to that pitch of heroic self-defence which alone 
could enable him to write the iatricate self-revela- 
‘tion of the Confessions. In recent times there has 
Probably been no more remarkable instance of 
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the same combination than we see in Nistesche, 
His insanity distorted the equipoise of his fine and 
subtle intellect, but at the sume time he owed to 
‘the torturing ating of that malady « paignant 
sensibility, a penetrating impulse to reach the core 
‘of things, and an imaginative atmosphere, which, 
seithout it, he could never have reached. In 
Nistasche are thus reslised many of the traditional 
enyings concerning genius, which are urutlly +0 far 
aatray. Here the madoers of genius ia « ren! und 
definite fact ; here there is indeed « consuming 
flame which @ares up fatally and irresistibly ontil 
‘one of the finest brains of the century was reduoed 
to little better than a besp of ashes in the healthy 
body of « child. 

‘When we understand the rare combination that 
‘took place in Nietasche, we may see our way to a 
sound critical etimate of his work, and at the 6a 
thine realise why it ia that voch an extimate hea 
een v0 dificult to reach. To accept bim oo 0 
1 of morals, to reject him as the victien 























ccaltare of his time at nearly every point—it cannot 
Ibe anid at quite every point, or the plastic arts 
never existed for Nietssche—and wbo secks to 
Probe to the bottom the most essential questions 
of life. Slowly the acutencss of that search 

intensified by the development of « disease which 
bas its acat in the searching intellect itself, More 
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and more the man becomes absorbed in an intel- 
Jectual straggle with his malady, and the thoughts 
‘and images be fashions become, more and moro, 
merely the weapons of his personal warfare. For 
‘this rouon they cannot be of much uso to the 
average citizen, but the spectacle of that beraic 
etruggle, and eveo much that resulted from it up 
‘till the last, still remains helpful and stimelating, 
‘The progress of the struggle is recorded, mostly we 
(peastes strong together at random, in Nieteache's 
‘works, These pensées are not of equal valae, they 
are frequently conflicting, sometimes obscure, even 
‘outrageous. There are many pearls here, as Dr. 
Mobius trily remarks, bot they are not all pearls. 
Te may be added that as we gase at them wo 
ealige how the most beautifal things in the world 
may somotines grow around a point of disease, 


xt 
A DUTCH TOLSTOY 


‘Thin eaney om Frederick von Enlen was peblished in the 
‘Wancer Carat Revo of May 200, 1903, Since is was 
seriuen, Von Enden hos partued his physical ond spirivond 
Odyrey inthe Old World and tke New through various phases, 
‘the fant of which Iason ta she soeld Jad Aloe into the Cathalic 
Charch. 


IWELVE years ago, when Kennan's book on 
Siberia was attracting wide attention, a 
young Dutchman appeared before the public 

of Europe as the writer of an open letter to the 

Casr of Ramia on the treatment of political 

Prisoners. It was a somewhat insulting letter 

‘written with « certain ironic eloquence; as the 

writer himself acknowledged, he was mado of 

‘thet sonorous kind of metal which cannot help 

‘vibrating, like « bell, under the stress of outside 

impulses, however fatile the sound given forth 

may be, The writer of this letter was a young 
doctor and Kterary man, called Frederick van 

Esden. Although litte over thirty yearn of 

age, Dr. van eden had attained a wide repute 

tion—in bis own specialty one may even sy 

throughout Europe—as an authority on the oura- 

tive applications of bypactism, which he had 
1s 





A Duich Tolstoy 


studied in their headquarters at Paris and Nancy 
and was actively applying at Amsterdam in 
suociation with Dr. ven Rentherger, In bis 
‘own country he was chiefly known as the enther 
of three ot four comedies which had heen aveessful 
on the stage, and as one of the founders of 
De Niewos Gids. For this review—etll existing 
though be is no loager connected with its direction 
Van Eeden wrote a nenber of esraye which 
show u very wide interest ia European literatare, 
and are now collected in three volumes of Studies, 
We bas also pablished several volumes of poems. 

‘The first of Van Eedeo's books which cam, 
however, be szid to possess any real significance 
‘au the revelation of 2 new pereonality ix Little 
Johannex, which appeared in 1805. There is a 
‘certain superficial fairy-tale clement in this hook, 
and for the English translation it seemed on this 
account proper to invite Mr. Andrew Lang to 
write an introduction. The introduction was 
written, but Mr. Lang wisely confined himself to 
the topic of fairy tales in general ond said not a 
‘ord regarding the book to which his exoay was 
prefixed. Linde Johannes is anything but » fairy 
tale, It is true thet it begins with « wanderfully 
sympathetic acoount of the life and surroundings 
of a child who wanders into Elfn-lond, and this 
‘machinery of the story is more or lees maintained. 
to the end. But very soon we realise that the 
devica bas been adopted merely in order to show 
human life at a new and belittling angle; we are 
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‘A few years Inter appeared the book by which 
Van Eoden bas so farattained his cbief reputation 
in Holland, Johannes Viator. It is the most 
complete expreaion he has reached of his vision 
‘of the world, of his goapel of life. This book, how 
‘ever, will abortly appear in an English transla- 
tion, and it would be oat of place to attempt to 








recent book, Ver de Kesle Meren des Doods— 
now widely known to English and American 
readers as The Deops of Deliverance—aust not be 


passed over, for it iz in this novel that we may 
Iheat cbecrve Van Eeden's methods as an artist. 
Tt in the story of the whole life of « young piel 
‘of somewhat morbid temperament, bora with « 
refined but rather sensuous nature, who by her 
‘vory innoceuce and ignorance is Jed into a marriage 
ilk ie maa ad by pea nr 
and im hands of a 
Iover, end Utimanly, der he degrading iaftence 
‘ef morphia, to atill lower moral depths, finally 
recovering ber balance, and leading the fow 
remaining years of her life in peacefal retiremest 
among the poor country folk of her native place. 
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A Duich Tolstoy 
Jn sympathetic insight, in delicate perception 
of charseter, this picture of « sensitive, loving, 
degraded, finetouled woman—a more common 
type than we are perhaps always willing to admit 
could seareely be surpessed. It cuffices to place 
‘Van eden in all but the fivt rank of contemporary 
noveliata. One cannot fail to see that the 
toven years of therspentical hypuotiom ia the 
Amsterdam clinique bave vot been without ad- 
‘vantage for the novelist ; it is such women as 
‘Hedwig that the doctor whose specialty is nervous 
disease most easily learns to understand and to 
feel pity for. It may indeed be gathered from = 
remark made in the course of the movel that the 
author founded bie story on a real case. But all 
‘the clinical documents ia the world will be of a0 
artistic wae to the doctar who is aot an artist. 
‘As a novelist, Van Ecdon may be said to repre- 
seat that modern reaction against naturalism 
which ia yet willing to profit by the lewon that 
natoraliem has taught. The methods of Zola 
Delong to the past, but they have at least served 
ta make it possible for all who come after to give 
taxy and simple expression to the most veracious 
Preventation of fife. The methods of vaturalinm 
‘ought to lay bare to the coldest vision the minu- 
‘test details of life, not indeed as such methods were 
practised by Zele—for Zola was too much devoted 
at heart to the romanticism be stroggled against, 
ever to be able to lay bare anything—bat at all 
events in the hands of the greater artists with 
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whom he waa more or les associated. Those 
Jhard and minute details no longer ecem to ua very 
precious. Bat we never cease to bo drawn 
towards a traly intimate vialon of life. In such « 
Ibook an thia of Van Eedan’s we sco how the 
‘expression of crade, precise, physical details mey 
fall away aa without signiGcance, while yet the 
‘noveliat sete forth every vital fact that seems to 
him traly significant, with a quiet simplicity and 
‘courage that is never really offensive, though it 
mast take away the breath of our average English 
novelists who know how to be impossibly romantic, 
and know indeed also how to be offensive, but 
eannot be simple and veracious in face of the 
deepest facts of fife. It may even be said that 10 
‘great a master ag Tolstoy is at this point at come 
disadvantage ; he grasps firoly the great spiritual 
facts; he throws in at times crude touches of 
physical realism ; the modern direct naturalistic 
vision of life ke ia t00 old to acquire. 

‘A man of Van Eoden’s temperament is, how- 
ever, hardly content with an artistic medium of 
expression, however veracious. We learn this 
‘easily from the strong clement of myoticiam that 
‘ecuorges in the course of Hedwig’s history, ob- 
Jeotively us it is introduced. Like Toletey be bas 
written listle pamphlets on the meaning of 
‘existence ; like Tolstoy, also, he belioves ine more 
‘or lees commanistic life, and in 1899 founded 
community on this basis at Bassan, called, after 
Thorean's book, Waldea. He believes in the 











A Dutch Tolstoy 
‘callective possession of the land, and bas founded « 
society, mow numbering some three thousand 
persons, for the realisation of this project ; while 
hhe has lately atarted a weekly paper for the 
fartherance of the same object, and is at present 
engaged on a book which will set forth his views 
on. soclal questions. 

Tt may seem an injustice to this modest and 
comparatively young Datebman to compare him 
‘with the great Rassian whove pen is oo far mightier 
‘tod more skilful than his own, the most famous of 
Te is unjust not merely because 
‘Van Eeden is stil young, bat also because he is by 
no means « disciple of Tolstoy ; as an artist be 
yepresents more modern methods, while a 4 
ocial reformer his views are not marked by the 
impossible extravagance of Tolstoy's. He is, 
‘moreover, distinctly and essentially « Dutch 
‘with chat special mixture of realism and idealinm, 
of humanity and mysticism, which marks the 
traditions of hie race. But, both alike, they are at 
‘once artiste and teachers and both as artists and 
teachers they have something to say. The combi- 
uation is not perhaps altogether happy; it may 
certainly be of use to 2 teacher to be an artist; 
it is eas certainly of use to am artist to be.» tencher. 
Bat however that may be, the combination is in 
ita fineet manifestations suficiently rare, Van 
eden ia one of the few living writers who is 
sD worth Intening to, whatever we aey think 
of hia art or of his message. 
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BROWNING'S PLACE IN 
LITERATURE 


‘Tig essay on Browning eppoarad in he Waxxix Carricat, 
Rarinw for Anges Fi, 190. 


to admire Browning, they are all certain that there 
is something to admire; but as to what that 
something is, the most various opinions prevail, 
If one attempts to sum up the estimates of critics 
it would, on the whole, appear that Browning is 
‘an oatiot and poet of the vary firet order, who bes 
Aisoavered new forms of poetic art and opened up 
new horisoss of poetic energy; that be ia, in 
ddition, « writer who merits our sdmiration on 
account of his extrasrdinary eredition and acholar- 
ship; that, moreover, we have to recognise in 
him « paychologist of the highest order; that, 
farther, he was o philosophic, or, at all events, 
theological moralist, with a now message to human- 
‘ity; thet be was, finally, one of the supreme 
stustears of the world, in the higher sense of that 
muck-abased word. 





Browning's Place in Literatnre 
Everyone who is anxicws, and even cager, to 
admire Browning and to place him justly—as 
indeed we all aro—eannot fail to Gind here an 
amply satisfying conception. A man who com- 
bined the varying qualities of’ = Shakespeare, & 
pencer, « St. Pacl, and w Leowarde-orast” 


Herbert Spencer, . 
Tegarded as unique Ry. Yet 
oven on tis calm acclvity to which the criti of 


Browning bave 00 skilfally conducted us, it ie 
inevitable that, however sympathetic we may 
romain, certain reflections should arise. It may 
st be altogether wselees to give expression to 
these reflections in order. 

For the moment, indeed, we may put atide the 
first point, in regarding Browning a1 port and 
artist. We may essume, as « working hypothesis, 
that he was, even eaentially, a poet and artist, 
while for the present oot attempting to determine 
the precise quality or degree of hie poetic art. 

First, then, there is that erudition and achotar- 
ship to which the critie of Browning never faile 
to direct our aduiring attention, It cen soareely 
‘be claimed that erudition is more then a rabsidiery 
aid to the psychologist, the morolist, or even the 
aonatear, and, indeed, it is in connection with 
Browning us poct that this vision of immense 
earning in evoked. Here, it most frat be pointed 
‘out that, in reality, every poet—overy post, that 
in, who goes beyond the simple wwallow-Rights of 
personal lyric eong—is learned. Learning is 
eceweary part-of u poet's stock-in-trade, of his 
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Paar hiss 
yaw material, Homer, when we rightly under- 
stand his relation to hia time, appears aa a very 
learned poct ; Shakespeare was appallingly learned. 
‘Keats was learned. The traly notable point about 
the learning of Browning is not its existence, nor 
‘even it extent, still less ite accuracy--be was in 
no proper senc a scholar, and never profeased ta 
e—but the fact that it was united with an 
extremely retentive memory. Homer and Shake- 
apeare and Keats do not impress us by their 
Tearning; to repeat a famous simile, in their 
learning they were Hike workers in the diamond 
mines of Golconda : they only sought for jewels; 
Bro absorbant memory was ike « sponge 
that mucked up diamonds and mod alike, and with 
the native energy of his tomperazneat, be equetzt 
‘them out alike. His learning wae thos more con- 
spicuowa ; we need not too bustily conclude thi 
{it wae greater or more admirable. 

‘The point may be easily yielded ; but Brow 
ing’s position as & great psychologist remains 

















<cies lies in_ its _peyehological 

insight, ita casnistical skill, its ability to present 

“WralT ramifications the mental attitude of person 

quite other than the dramatic lyrist himsclf, 

“Bibop Blougrea’s Apology ” is commonly re- 

garded es cue of the mort accomplished exemples 
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‘of this species, It 0 happens that we cam go 
Jhehind Bishop Blougrom ; Browning stated define 
itely that in Blougrom he had in mind Cardinal 
‘Wiseman, and that, moreover, he was vot moved 
by any hostile motive; he was really writing an 
“apology ” for Cardinal Wiseman, 

Im the absence of any intimate personal know: 
ledge of Wiseman—an absence of knowledge which 
it ia (airly certain that Browning shared—we must 
fall hack on the biography of Wiseman, which 
prevents us with a completely intelligible and, 
far as can be judged, veracious portrait of a man 
whose sincerity was beyoud question, and who 
bears scarcely any revemblance to Blongrom, 
Browning's peychological defence of Wiseman has, 
therefore, no real relation to the maa be is defend- 
ing 5 it i even without that kind of value which 

to a felicitions caricature. As u psycho 
ogical analysis it breaks down altogether; ita 
value mart be estimated on um artistio basis. It 
in not difienlt to sve why the claim of Browning 
the prychologist cannot be maintained. As Mr. 
Chesterton, the latest and one of the most dis- 
eriminating of his critics, quite traly observes, 
‘Browning was not an“ intallectual” Ho had not 
that sensitive, supple, receptive temperamemt— 
such as Renan pomewed in 40 high a degreeo— 
which enables 1 man te put aside for the time hie 
‘own convictions and his own point of view, to ahift 
‘his standpoint, to enter imaginatively into another 
man's skin. Browning's defective paychological 
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insight is reflected im his defective critical 
insight. The sttraction he felt for insignificant 
Personalities in art bes always been acted, but it 
is eusl to slur over the fact that, in many cases 
certainly, Browning himself by no means regarded 
them us imignificant. His eritieal estimates were, 
even in hie own day, already passing out of date. 
Im two of the bappioat and mort effective of his 
poome it is easy to read betweon the Eines that he 
regarded Andrea del Sarto as a painter who 
narrowly escaped reaching the highest eumnits af 
fart, and Fra Lippo Lippi as the painter of mere 
feminine prettiness. Browning's dramatic lyric 
‘iw really « distorted personal lyric, and the distine- 
on iavolves an important differcuce, We ar 
not really being Ied into the intimate recesses of 
another man’s soul, we are simply being told how 
one Robert Browning—a sturdy, conventional 
English gentleman, endowed with an extraordin- 
arily vigorous mind, and very pronounced views 
‘on wortlity and religion—woald feel if by some 
‘swysterious fate be had himself become = seats 
‘coward, or s humbug. Browning evidently de 
Sighted in inventing dificult exercises of this kind, 
and was justified, for they constituted a gymnastics 
peculiarly suited to hie athletic mind. But they 
Ihave no very clove countetion with prychology and 
not mach with 
‘Tho critic of Hrowniag becomes indiferent alike 
to his erudition snd his peyebology when he turns 
to Rewvruing she storaliet and theologian, The 
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Saeed the tare foclesroral ct ae tin be 
gennine, because they were temperamental. In- 
dood, one may almost aay they were inerited. 
‘ite as Browning had in common with his father, 
‘the thorough-going eighteenth-centary optimniam 
‘which his father had imbibed from Pope, and the 
nineteenth-century Liberal Nonconformity which 
Ihe had added to it, were accepted intact by bia son, 
whose native energy of character merely made the 
‘optimism more aggresive—so aggressive, indeod, 
thet it eometimes almost persuades us of the 
beauty of possimiam—end the Liberal Neoou- 
formity more couprebensive, as his restless mental 
fertility played aroand them. But in essentials 
they never moved very far from the starting point. 
“Merely man, and nothing more”—but for 
Browning a “man” was a sturdy, conventional, 
British, Liboral Nonconformist, middle-clana gentle- 
man, Thus Browning represented admirably ooe 
aspect of the religious thonght of his time, just a 
Tennyton, with his more gracious, hat perbupe 
Jess radical, Broad Church Anglicanism, represent> 
‘ed another, But let us turn to one of the great 
mestere—to Shakespeare. Here also we find, as 
‘wall aa & groat post, « moralist grappling with the 
robles wad of deck, But we abraye 

find Shakespeare above or below the plane on 
which the ‘deftly cirvamecribed. groupe 
Ietiovers ate fixed. It is « curious fact, all 
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more notable since it is dearly mot dus to any 
‘twimming cantian, that Shakespeare never offends 
‘the most sensitive frec-thinker, tho most devout 
Catholic. It ean scarcely be enid of Browning. 
‘Whether we are able to enter the little chapel at 
Camberwell, or whether we only listen outside, we 
cannot fail to feel the stimulating magnetiam of 
thia strident preacher's voice, with it unfailing 
‘theological optimions, But it ia not thus that we 
approach Goethe or Shakespeare. 

‘But, efter allwhat bave scholarship, prychology, 
theology, to do with literature ? It is with Brown- 
ing the post and artist that the critic is finally and 
centrally concerned. That Browning posrooed 
the fandameatal temperament of the poet, and 
that he strenuously strove to be an artint, may 
fairly bo taken as tacts that are beyond arguiuent, 
Te is when au attorapt ia mande to define his precise 
position and to estimate its significance that the 
difficulty comes io. Mz. Chesterton has truly said 
‘that the general charucteristic of Browning's form 
at ita point of greatest originality is ita dextarous 
‘ure af the grotesque, more cepecially as used to 
express cublime emotion, and that the underlying 
source and meaning of thin grotesqueness is energy. 
In other words, Browning is the poet of energy 
artistically expressing iteelf in the grotesque. This 
seome admizeble. Then Mr, Chesterton goes ot 
Ibeavely to argue that grotesque anergy is a form 
‘of art which has been reached at the highest 
momenta of bomen inepiration. Bat here we 
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pause, and, once again, we begin to rofleet. Care 
tainly, energy ia very fundamental in Browning ; 
it was ingrained in the nervous texture of the man, 
in his loud voice, his emphatic gestaree : ‘I was 
ever a fighter.” And the man is reflected in his 
work. He cannot eanily talk without shouting, or 
walk without rmning ; if the humour should take 
hhim to dance it could surely be nothing less athletic 
than 1 Bolero, Me presets in « sapreme degree 
the quality which Coleridge termed Ni 
quality of Tee-muchness, and ms of 
this temperament is aaturally to the 
@oteaque. The man of exuberant energy craves 
to come in touch with the material aspect of 
‘things; he wants to bandle strange, rough, an- 
familiar shapes. The grotesque, one rasy point 
‘out, always gives the impression of unconquered 
material, of matter not yet subdued by spizit, it 
must always he unfamiliar. Thin last character 
istic waa clearly realised by Browning himself, and 
hhe describes those strange and quaintly-shaped 
tea creatures “ which only the Saher looks grave 
at." To the man who truly knows them they are 
‘Rot grotesque. Many persons can probably re- 
member when as children they firtt heard a violin ; 
the player may have been « master; but the 
impression produced by the unfamilisr wound of 
the instrument was exquisitely grotesque. 
‘When we really understand « grotesque thing, 
when it bes become Inminoas to intelligence, it is 
no more grotesque than is any ordinary“ two-begged 
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ind without feathers” to bis fellow men, It 
‘will be seen that we have struck on the reason 
why it a that to exalt unduly the poetry of the 
grotesque reveals certain mental confusion, « 
certain defect of critical insight. ‘The searching 
inquisitive artist ia interested in the grotesque ; 
Leoaardo, as hie note-books show, wae eagerly 
interested in the grotesque, but there is nothing 
grotesque in the art of Leonardo ; he treated the 
grotesque as crade material of art, and in passing 
‘through his searching brain it ceased to be gro- 
teaque. The poet of energy, however, delights in 
exercising his energy im the manipulation of the 
exude material of art ; be loves to pile up the raw 
range chunks, with all the sharp points sticking 
into fantastic edifices. He strives to embody 
the maximum amount of natural material in bis 
art, No doubt there wes a real organic resson 
why Browning adopted this method : it was the 
method that suited bio best. Mr. Chesterton 
‘bverves that Browning was « poct who stuttered. 
‘There is real insight in this remark. A pervoa who 
statters ia expending an immense amount of articu- 
Iatary oer, bat he hes forgotten the lees obvious 
it equally eescatial necessity for harmoniove 
bation Hie failore is strictly analogous to 
that of the young visliniet who puts so much 
energy into hia bow-hand that be forgets his 
‘stzing-hand. Browning's poetry is a stutter, an 
Sdealised stutter, in ite perpetoal emphasis, ita 
strenuous combative energy, possessing oo Titanle 








Browning's Place in Literature 
‘© quality 08 to induce even the critic who has 
acutely pointed out this characteristic to place 
Browning in the froot rask of the world's pocts 
nad artiats. 

‘Yet let us tam to the great artiste, whore 
mastery in universally acknowledged ; whatover 
‘the form of their art may have been the grotesque 
‘hae fallen away to an altogether vubordinate place; 
there are no heavy chunks of unworked material, 
tuo sharp points sticking out ; even energy is no 
more visible, being absorbed in eecuring the perfect 
ndjastusent of cach part to the whole; string-band 
and bow-hand are working together in absolute 
harmony. “I was over « fighter ”—that saying 
was never beard from the lips of any supreme 
artist, Look st some fragment of ecalpture by a 
Greck, or by Rodin, and it sceaw as light ax foam 
and almost as translucent ; listen to some picee of 
music by Mozart, its felicity is divine, but there is 
nothing in it; stand in the room that holds the 
Meninas of Velasques, and you sem to see a 
vision thet bas come miracalouly, effortlenly, 
which in another moment mey cease to be, Or 
take the art we are bere immediately conceraed 
with, and on whatever scale of magnitude you 
please: Shakespeare or Verluine; we vo longer 
hhear the atrenuous, insistent voice of the stutterer, 
‘we teem only conscious of x breath, ou which the 
meaning serially floats. It ia idle to argue that 
Hudibras may be placed beside the Conterbory 
alee, and the Alchemist beside Leer Browning 
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belongs to the same circle in the Paradise of Art as 
Butler and Ben Jomon urtist his ambitions 
‘wore greater than Butler's, his achievements 
scarcely loos; as a personality and « poet be is not 
‘unworthy to be named with Bea Jonson. We do 
‘him an injustice by comparing bim to Chaucer o 
Shakespeare; with the divise masters he can 
never be, but his place in our Kterature recmalne & 
noble and assured place. 
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FICTION IN THE AUSTRALIAN 
BUSH 


‘This eto mes peblched inthe Waznnx Garmcat, Revixw 
‘for Sapuamber Tish, 193. Sines them tbe netble name of 
Waary Hands! Ricberdson is to be addod to the foremost 
vwrbure of Anstrolien Seton. 

(HE prevailing aepect of the Australian bush 
"Ti mmett t'te ot mentny ant 

melancholy. That is the aspect otuphasised 
by Marcus Clarke in an inapressive passage which 
hae often been quoted, and aot seldom imitated. 
In the interesting Preface vo a cellection of short 
Australian stories reprinted from the Sydney 
Bulltia, the most natively characteristic of Aus- 
tralian joursals, Mr. A. G. Stephene protests, not 
without reaon, against the prevalence of this 
beliof in the melancholy of the bush ; it is, bo says, 
1 misconception fostered by Englishmen ; yet in 
the typical Australian stories to which hin remarke 
‘ze prefixed, there ave few descriptions of the bush 
‘which fail to confirm the impression Me. Stephens 
statee to be falec. It ia net difficult to vee why 
‘hose who attampt te deseribe the bash usually 
fall back so emily om the epithets “weird ” and 
“ melancholy.” A land in which the predominant 
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‘ree, the eucalyptos, has the fantastic habit of 
shedding its bark in great shots, and where man 
hus rendered these troee over vast areas still more 
‘uncanny by ring-barking them to death, « land in 
‘which the cries of birds and other living things are 
for the most part ehrill or mouraful. ead where 
the appearance of the animals us well a4 of the 
‘trees is peculiar and primitive to an extent un- 
Known cleewhere, iss land that may well soem 
hideous and molancholy to those who arrive in it 
‘us cxiles from home, or even to its own obildren in 
‘the impatient eagerness of youth. And yet the 
Australian bush is fall of exquisite beauty. One 
‘who comes to it, not as an unwilling exile, but 
content to live for six months at a time without 
approaching within twenty miles of tho Httle 

which are themselves only about the 
sine of small Boglish villages learus to soe ite 
gracious besuty better than its exdooes, The 
‘gently undalating hille bathed in eternal sunshine 
‘and peace, the exhilarating air, the loveliness of 
‘spring when the wattle—the Avstralian atacia—- 
ings ita trediog golden blossoms over the land, 
the strange exotic produete of this primitive con- 
tinent, all these things have « KfeJoag charm for 
‘one to whom they have once revealed their 


Just as the Australion novelist delights to 
‘describe the melanchely aspects of the scenery of 
‘hia ustive land, oo also he insists on tha melancholy 
aapocts of the life of its inhabitants, Of all themes 
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‘none sceans to attract him 20 much 3 the Ingabri- 
ous deaths of loet wanderers in the parched deserts 
of the interior, Hin appetite for tragedy, for 
robbery, rape, murder, almost equals that of the 
early Elimabethan dramatists. It is « crudo and 
youthfal taste, doubtless, but the love of strang 
sensation which frequently marks the beginnings 
of art is not necessarily morbid and may only be 
a sign of young and vigorous life, Even when he 
ia dealing with those inhabitanta of tbe land, the 
ushmen, drovers, shepherds and oo forth—whose 
‘occupations are necessarily penctfal and who can 
seldom be brought into contact with tragedy—the 
Australian story-teller delights to dwell om their 
‘uncouth roughness, and revels im the effort 10 
suggest to the reader the unspeakable character of 
their language. For one whe knows the true 
average Australian of the bush, the sons of the 
settlers who went out to the land in the great 
iramigration movements of the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it requires an effort to pase 
from the Australian busk-inkabitants of fiction to 
thone of real life. When I recall the quiet Austral- 
jan farraer who, os he once acknowledged to me in 
4 sudden moment of expansion, would often at 
‘sunrise ascend the hill, near which he was born and 
‘around which his own childron were growing up, 
‘to become Jeet for an hour at a time in the beauty 
around him, and when I think of the innomer 
table traits of humanity and refinement one meet 
with throughout the bash, I realise chat the 
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sombimbocile swageman und the drunken swear- 
ing Grover are not the most important pro- 
ducts of Australia, and may even be ignored 
altogether. 
‘Among the younger writers of Australian fiction, 
jing out of account those who have more oF 
ese severed themselves from Australia and chosen 
to write mainly for an Engliah publio—Lawson has 
attracted attention, and deservedly, for while be 
makes no dlaim to distinetion and his ideale of 
artistic perfection are humble, he is yet an acoom- 
plahed writer who knows how to present tho real 
condition of bnab life in « sympathetic and human 
fashion, The special charm of Lowson's work Hee 
in ite unambitions simplicity and veracity, Dor- 
ringtou, a young writer of English bith who ix, 
however, extlosively conntcted with Australia, bas 
published a volume of short stories, Costro’s Lost 
Socrament, which makes « higher challenge. Dor- 
Fington is « conscious artist and knows that a 
‘writer can be great and tragic within amall space. 
A competent eritic has stated that his book con- 
‘tains the most brilliant stories that have yot besa. 
produced in Australia. Brilliant they certainly 
tare, and they would be finer still if in his effort to 
attain tragic intensity Dorrington bad not often 
fallen into mere violence, In every kind of art, 
‘violence is the mark of weakness rather than of 
strength ; it is the atrained effort of the man who 
‘wanta to be stranger than be cen bo; strength, 
indeed, tha violent man may have but be is hving 
6 
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‘on hia capital, and always near the end of it. ‘The 
consciousness of thia strain frequently spoils the 
readers enjoyment in Derringvon's certainly re- 
markable stories, 

‘There in another form of fiction that we muy 
reasonably expect from a new conntry: the novel 
‘of the young and ambitious woman who drvams of 
the large world beyond the loneliness and 
of her own narrow life. A novel of this kind, My 
Brilliant Career, was produced a year or two ago 
bby « young writer who calls herveif “ Mites Frank- 
Hs.” Tt in « vivid and sincere book, certainly the 
‘ruc reflection of 2 passionate young nature, im- 
patient of the inevitable limitations of the life 
around her. Sach a book has its psychological 
interest, the intereat that belongs to the confessions 
of a Marie Baschkirteeff of the bush ; but some- 
thing more then emotion is needed to make fine 
Fiteratare ; and bere we miss any geauine instinct 
of art or any mature power of thought, and are 
left at the ond only with « painful sense of crudity, 
Miles Franklin ia ardently devoted to Australis, 
but to « remote ideal Avstralie, and in the eager- 
ieee of her own embittered und egoistic mood sho 
trample under foot the things that really make 
Australia, One focls that My Brilliant Carver was 
inspired by the esme impulse us another youthful 
book written fram the recesses of another con- 
tinent, Otive Schreiner's Story of ax African Farm, 
‘hut in intellectual force and artistic peroeption the 
‘two writers cannot be compared. 
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refinaments of the most civilised modernity, by no 
means destroys the interest, but even adds 20 it. 
‘We recall the figures of those Goths whom Sidonins 
‘ella us of, the greasy, good-natured giants who 
Iolled on the silken cushions of Caulish and Roman 
palaces, filled with the intoxicating wines of Italy. 
In a land like Australia where « predominantly 
northern and British race, brought into closer 
‘contact with the sumshine, has become accustomed 
to find the extremes of huxury and hardship almoat 
side by aide, and is more naturally apt then in the 
home of ite fathers to worehip the ideals of physical 
culture, « young nation rans the risk of 
rotten before it ia ripe. That ia a riak whieh the 
‘Australians may heppily eeeape, a» for tho most 
ert their ancient Gothic relations escaped it, and 
the heginnings of their national literature will one 
day, we may be sure, be « subject of reverent 
atndy. 





xv 
BOVARYISM 


Thin shach ofthe sacir ge ef the pltoepy of ube do 
Canker appuared ta thy Weenay Carica REVEEW for 
soar Lt, 1908. 1 Rave prevented sme later sage in Tn 
Danes ov Lave. 


the philosophio critic of literature Flaubert 
is irresistibly attractive, His genius in at 
once a profonad and vo impersonal, 10 
deliberately disinterested in the face of all the 
ideas and emotions which commouly move man- 
Kind, that the thoughtfal explorer is impelled to 
Jot his plummet down into these limpid depths to 
seo if he cannot find bottom and map out « 
philosophic chart. This happened to M. Jules de 
Gaultier at what appears to have been the outset 
of his career, and twelve years ago be published « 
notable pamphlet entitled Le Bevarysme. In 
every man, whether in fiction or in rea) life, there 
‘zo, as this critic assumed, two main saptcts, ont 
phytllogcah the other paychological. To the 
first aspect a man is bora with a nature, fixed by 
heredity, which has imparted to hina certain apt 
tudes, and deprived him of other aptitudes. In 
‘the other aspect he kas been brought into an 
caviroament, he has been submitted ta an 
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‘education, he has acquired ideas, which may possibly 
have no relation whatever to the natural impulees 
‘and aptitudes he possesses by heredity. Hence 
‘the pomibility of conflict between the more or less 
surtifcial man and the hereditary 
physiological man. And hence the ability we all 
possess ti» conceive ourselves other than we are. Alt 
the comedy of the world, and its tragedy, rest on 
this ability. The power of cooceiving ourselves 
other than we are, M. Joles de Ganltier found 
‘illustrated in all Flauberi's chief characters, and 
‘after the heroine in whom it in most tragically 
represented be called it, perhaps not very happily, 
“le Bovarysme.” 

But after the publication of this pamphlet its 
author became- acquainted with the works of 
Nictasche, just then beginning to beoome known, 
in France. He at once peresived that Nitssche's 
later doctrines, more expecially in Beyond Geod and 
Eoil, bad a very distinct bearing on that concep: 
tion of Bovaryim which he had founded on 
Flaubert’s novels and that, indeed, they ealarged 
it no greatly as to transform it altogether. Aa it 
originally stood, Bovaryism indicated that an 
unbappy Setion had placed man in opposition to 
the tendencies of his own real nature and rendered 
im comic or tragic accordingly ; he suffered for 
‘accepting a fiction rathor than the truth of his own, 
nature. Bot Nietasche bad spplied his relent- 
easly dissolving analysin to this very question of 
“ grath" and “ fiction" in life, and he had shown, 
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Beveryiem 
‘that wo arc justified in regarding life an more finel 
and ultimate than even truth, which ia its servant 
‘and not its master ; and that Sction may be trath 
‘in so far as it truly serves life. In a subtle and 
‘thoughtful philosophic atady, Ds Kans d Niasche, 
M, de Caultier discussed this question of the 
‘uature of truth and fiction, in reference to life and 
moruls, arguing against the sterilising influence of 
Kent's later attitude, and emphasising the fruit- 
falnoee of Nietzsche's conception. 

Having realised the narrow and imperfect 
character of hia early view of Bovaryism, and the 
immensely increased range and significance which 
it possessed when fertilised by Nietaschian idens, 
M, de Gaultien’s next texk was to re-write and 
enlarge hie early study of Le Bovarysme, which. 
accordingly reappeared last year among the publ- 
cations of the Mercure de Frenes, Here Bovaryiex, 
‘a0 longer regarded as sienply the method whereby 
4 great artist showed the courte of husan failure 
in life, anamed its full development as tho uni- 
‘versal process by which men not only fall but also 
rise, hy fashioning themselves to the model of 
‘their conceptions, the process indeed by which 
‘whole communities and civilisations evolve the 
‘conceptions which are Lfe-giving, and when they 
‘no longer sabserve life replace them by others, 
Bovaryism thus became en cxiginal view of the 
whole process of evolution. 

Now M. de Gaultier hus published another book, 
La Ficsian Unisereslle,in which the same conception 
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self of some of tho ideas and illustrations in M. 
Remy do Gourmont's remarkable book, Le Culture 
dus Iddes—bat on the whole it may be said to 
present M. de Gaulticr’s conception in its most 
attractive as well ax its most developed form. 
Unlike the earlier books, it is mot mainly made up 
of philosophical or paychologioal analysis. Tho 
‘authar now uses his conception s1 2 method of 
applied critical stdy, and be presenta a good 
‘example of his method in the stady of the Gon- 
courts regarded as eymbole of the Boveryin 
culture. The limitations of the azt of the Gon- 
courts, and the achievement possible within these 
limitations, could not be more clearly set forth. 
‘The author represents the Gonoourts us becoming 
‘tists aot, a1 bat sometimes been the case, rot 
exuberance of life, but from defective vitality, from 
imaptitude for life, and turning to art ae to religion, 
with the ascetie renunciation of intellectual saints. 
‘The poverty of their initial gift, epparently most 
‘marked in Edmond, was in large measure com- 
pensated by the religious ardour with which the 
iden of axt moved them; heroic Bovarylam here 
found ite justification, and the Goncourta moulded 
themsclvoe into the artists they were not made, 
‘thengh only at the cout of perpetual suffering. 
‘They ware indeed aided by two eecrete—the tmo- 
‘iow produeed by their own experiences as mieo of 
iz 
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lettem, and the discovery of the pathological 
<loment as an inffuence in life—bat on the whole 
‘the sense of Life was never revealed to thom, their 
Bovaryism could never attain the specific charac- 
tor of humanity. They remained strictly specta- 
torn of the world, passing through life as travellers 
in a strange country, for whom every amalleat 
detail ia new and noteworthy. Even the siege of 
Paris soemed to them pothing but matter for axt, 
june as, M. de Galtier observes, some ekilfil 
exaftumes of Inlam, when entolled for the holy 
‘war, riight see nothing in the slashed Seah of the 
dying but suggertious for the arabeeque of a 
‘carpet. 

In a study of Ibsen, entitled Dramatic Trantub 
stontiation, the anthor makes an altogether differ- 
ent application of his method. In all arts, he 
remarks, the artist's world is separated from the 
real world by the fact of transubstantiation. That 
is to say, that whether the artist is mting words, 
Pigments, marble, vounds, the material of hie 
medium is not the material of that which he 
eanbodice ; he always represents ont substance, 
‘whether spiritual or material, through the mediusn 
‘of another substance. But in theatrical represen: 
tation the material which the dramatior places on 
the stage ie the very material of the real world 
which be is easbedying ; be is like # landscape 
Painter compelled to use twigs and leaves instoad 
of pigments; the substance remsine tho same. 
Hore is the problem of the great dramatist, aad 
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points out, which is by no means solved by patting 
‘a thesis into a play after the manner of the younger 
Dumas. “I donot know what he is thinking of,” 
‘says one of Ibsen's charactors, “ but he scoms to 
be thinking of something different from what he 
fo saying.” This in what we sce throughout all 
Teen's plays. On « higher plane, above the 
‘actual intrigue which is brought before our eyes, 
Theen represents the play of forces which are of 
‘vaatly greater significance than the mere creatures 
‘of leah and blood on the boards below. It is thus 
‘that be attains che transubstantiation of great ert, 
M. de Gualiér vecks to interpret some of the 
‘symbolisas be finds in Ibsen's plays, This eyai- 
boliam, as we know, is vague, and M, de Caultior 
{far 100 subtle « thinker to fall into the credulout 
mmistako of sopposing that be is rendering Ibeen's 
‘exact thought. But he realises that in every eom- 
evunmuete artist's work there are threads ‘that go 
‘out inte an iafiniee that ia beyond even the artist 








wip. 

M. de Geakier applies his philosophic method of 
criticiew in a quite different and still mare inter- 
‘esting way in a subsequent study of the post Jean 
Lahor and the modera Buddhist renaissance. 
‘Again be shoves how the fetiona of Boveryiamn muey 
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‘work out for good. Between the ultimate ideale 
of the East and the West there is « radical antag, 
onism; the Eastern ideal is that of ronunciation 
and nirvana, the Western that of combat and ever 
‘more exuberant life. Yet from time to time, 
notably by the adoption of Christianity, and more 
recently by the revived interent in Buddhism, we 
European Barbarians have ardently adopted the 
Eastern ideals. Nietasche in his later days thought 
that this Eastern influence was altogether dam- 
able. Hu M. de Gaultier points out that this 
bas not been co. The extreme violence of the 
‘Western spirit would lead to eolf-deetruction if 
maintained ; the ideal of renunciation which we 
adopted with Christianity har not been atizined, 
but it bux verved to temper, in a very veceesary 
manner, our uative Western violence; it hes 
fortified rather than enfeebled it. Tt has acted 
like those narcotice which in large doses are indeed 
poisons, bat in moderation are beneficial sedatives. 
Ih the tame way the Eastern hatred of sex and 
Glotification of chastity really aided 19 re-poople 
the Western warld. Rome died for lack of wen, 
But any moralist who at Rome had preached in @ 
traightlorward and logical manner the neoeuity 
of marriage and large families would have been 
unbeard, The Christian monk» came, and by 
Preaching to men to trample sex under foot they 
really turned its enorgy into the channel of 
‘marriage, and indirectly and uaiptentionally re 
peopled the failing Western world, M. de Gaultier 
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delights to point out how throughout Kife we ere 
led by roads that soem to lead in one direction to 
ends thet lie in « totally opposed direction. Our 
Bovaryiama are fictloas, but they are fictions that 
Life uses to lead wa to goals we never deaired to 
attain. M. de Canltion might have taken as bis 
matto the words with which Goothe sampied up 
the experiences of Wilhelm Meister: “ You seem 
‘to moe like Saul, the som of Kish, who went forth 
to sock his father's ance and found a kingdom.” 

Tt ia unnecessary to follow M. de Gaultior 
farther. Enough has probably been said to show 
‘at he is # thinker whose books cannot fail to be 
fascinating to those who interest themselves in 
‘the philosophic criticism of fe and of art, We are 
easily prone to direct our attention vo closely £0 
the technical details of our awn little field of atudy 
that we fall into spiritual provincialinm, and, like 
children absorbed by the search for treasure among, 
the rocks, we do not see that the rising aca is fatally 
cutting us off from the great earth. We ove 
debt of gratitude to writers like Jules de Gaultier 
who, whutever the intrinsic value of their philos- 
‘ophic conceptions may be, show us the tracks that 
run from our own amall district to the larger 
werld, and in so doing render moro vital and 
profound evea our possession of thet small district. 
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THE GENIUS OF FRANCE 


‘Ths article wes sngqed by cha wercings of Léon Bacalgens, 
tebe iad tse yours age, regraiad by many and best nove 
ttide France as 4 pioneer in mabing Ras Whitman to 
Prone readers, a woth ta which be dnstad much of his life, and 
seas inepired tn wndertahe—es he tld me and ot I amt pleased 
te reeall—ty an casey in my Rew Sem. The wide 
‘eppeored in the Wanna Carcicas Ruveew for Octaber 22nd. 
1903. Tesdey one reode it wich «surprised smile. Nether 
Snside ner satside France ia she Frenchmen indicidueliy or 
Prance calloctinly rogarded as in urgent navd of tha gospel of 
xrmasusnees which Basaignse wae preeching shiny yoect age. 
Indeed some newudeys thisk thet she Freachmen has taken 
ema too Besalgen's injunction ¢9 “ milarge hit 
wanes ect 





¥ recent years various able writers im France 

wave proclaimed very emphatically the deea- 

dence of the so-called Latin nations and the 
inferiority of the Freacb compared with the 
Anglo-Saxons. Among these writers M. Léon 
Basalgette occupice distinguished potition both 
fon account of the cleernoss aud dechion of his 
attitude and the very faithful manser in which be 
deals with hie fellow-countrymen. M. Baxalgette 
Girne proved his right to an opinion on this question 
in a-volume of esmuys, L'Esprit Nowvscu, published 
nonie years ego, in which he discussed in x highly 
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intelligent and sympathetic manner verious mod- 
erm questions of art and life. Two yeum ago 
followed the book, A quoi sent Pinfériorité Fran 
gaise, with which his name is most clovely identi- 
fed.’ Now in Le Pretléme de PAvenir Latin he 
presents us with the most definite and com- 
prehensive statement of bis views on the past, 
present, and fature of the Latin peoples generally, 
‘but more expecially of France. Que cannot pay 
a better compliment to his book than to eny that 
it evokes reflections on the most fundamental 
qnestions concerning the precieo mature of the 
genive of France. 

M. Baxalgette’s statement of the histotical 
evolution of France is not dificult to summaries, 
He is well aware that there is no Latin rece, and 
‘that we are only dealing with civilisations, but on 
this basis he distinguishes a Latin and a Germanic 
world, the former including all thoee territories 
which were reduced by Rome to provinecs {the 
special case of Great Britain being reserved), by 
the latter those barbarous countries which refused 
to subenit to Roman dominion ; the first group 
til reaoain Roman in religion, the second group 
ywed ite hereditery resistance to Rome by 
becoming Protestant. Racially, M. Basalgette re- 
garde Goul ao substantially identical with the 
Germanic lands at the oateet; its ultimate dis 
similarity from the German nations he attributes 
solely to Latin domination. ‘The fall of Imperial 
‘Rome mado no difference to this domination, for 
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‘Roman Christianity flowed into the chanvels of 
the Empire, and Latin inffnence persisted. France 
made two great but unsuccesafal efforts, however, 
to obtain that individuality which the German 
peoples found it more easy to preserve: the first 
‘at the Reformation, the second at the Revolution, 
The German nations, preserving more of the 
primitive strength and being nearer to Nature, 
hhave eacceeded ; France and other Latin nations, 
having been morally castrated in childhood, have 
remained inferior. These statements M, Baral- 
gette regarda as unquestionable facts. 

‘We must be allowed, however, to poiot out that 
there facts of M. Baxalgette’s are by no means 30 
unquestionable as he soem te believe, We camnot 
admit that the Romans found in Geul » people 
who were identical with the Germans. Cxear 
remarks that the manners and custome of the 
Canle differed widely from those of the Germans, 
and it is clear from his narrative that in matters 
of war the Gaulish tribes situated nearest to 
Gorman territory, and, therefore, most noarly 
related to them, were the most powerfal, ao that 
‘We are not entitled to assume thet Roman influence 
rendered the Gauls week in resistance. The 
rapidity of the Roman congaest shows that the 
difference existed at the outset, aad Strabo's 
picture of the Gauls brings before us # people not 
notably and essentially differeat from the modem 
French. Nor can we agree that the Reformation 
in France represented a recrudescence of the 
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crushed Germanic spirit. It is trac that Calvin 
aprang from the poople occupying that district 
which Cuear found most warlike, and which we 
may rogard at most Teutonic, but the great 
Proteatant district of France hus always been in 
the south-went, the region which is least Germanic, 
Nor, again, can we regard the Revolution as « 
Germanic upheaval; among the complex move- 
mente which Jed up to that eriais Roman ideals 
and examples played a large part as well as the 
wore Geratanie influences of Rowaceuism, aad 
men of the South were at active as men of the 
North, 

Even, however, if we could accept M. Basal- 
grtte’s facta it would still be acccssary to demar 
to bis interpretations. It would il become an 
Anglo-Saxon to speak ill of individualiam, but it 
‘has to be ecogniaed that, precious an individualism 
in, itis tilt not « quality to be sought at all coats, 
thor is it by any sasane the only constituent of high 
civilisation. There is a0 country in Europe in 
which racial and temperamental characicristioe 
vary s0 widely aa in Prance, France ia, indeed, 
the microcosm of all Earope. Moreover, the 
mobility and the vivecity of the race have attracted 
attention from the first, It my not unfaizly be 
aid thet oo far froas lacking in individuality, there 
is no country im which human individuality bas 
‘been carried 9 far ax in France. In the absence 
of those cobering elements of Roman civilisation 
which, to M. Basalgette’s regret, Gaal adopted 10 
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eagerly end clung to vo persistently, France has 
always tended to suffer from the divergent indi- 
viduality of its various parts. It was s0 before 
‘the Romans came ; uguin, in the darknoos of the 
‘ninth ceatary, described by Salvianas, before the 
Chureh had re-established Roman inflaonce, the 
same tendency to strife and dinolution is found ; 
and, without desiring te look on the Revolution as 
‘a mere manifestation of “ the red fool fury of the 
Seine,” it ia still permissible to find in it an illns- 
tration of the violence of French individuality 
umestrained by the Latin spirit. It ia very 
difficult, indeed, to see how « great and coberent 
civilisation could have developed from elements #0 
highly individual, vo sensitively unstable, if it bad 
not been for the restraining influence of those Latin 
traditions of order and form, of fine convention, 
of clear reasonableness, which have served to limit 
—however unfortunate we may think this limiting 
Inflsence to be in special cascs—the splendid and 
various geains of France. On this matter the 
peatest rulers who beve moulded France, the 
Germanic Charlemague and the Italian Nepoleoa, 
‘The finest manifestations of life, 
develop under restraint ; we have 
but to look at the eapeutes of flower-buds or the 
fronds of ferns. Natare can only form her mot 
children under the pressure of the bard 
‘tnd firm womb, and by destroying the ensheathing 
‘eaprale we would also destroy the fait. It is not 
otherwise in the world of the spirit. 
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‘While, however, we cannot accept M. Basalgette 
ss cither historian of philosopher without much 
questioning, a1 a moralist he be more acceptable, 
und it is, perhaps, as a moraliet that be ehiely 
desires to be sceepted. Hin polemic against 
Latinisation, then, becomes the appeal of the 
preacher of righteounnesa to his fellow-countrymen 
‘to make to themeelves stronger bodies and more 
energetic minds, to work more strenuously for the 
enlargement of their country's activities, and to 
Yearn all that may be learnt from the example of 
other countrics. How well able M. Bazalgette 
notwithstanding the impossibly hercie nature of 
ome of his remedies for the evils of France, to 
reflect wisely om the character and fate of nations, 
‘we may observetin the concluding chapter, entithod 
“ Optimiame,” in which he clearly recognises that 
‘every nation, like every individeal, bas « Life 
story and can never hope to be always young oF 
always vigorous. In one of the best pages ia his 
Ibook be recognises how, with all the defects that 
he finds in her, France still to-day possesies the 
prestige of “the great Geld of ideaiiam in the 
world,” of a consummate knowledge in the art of 
ving, that ohe is the world’s playground of art, « 
~ mende-femame” with the eedaction of all the 
things that are apart from the brutelities of rough 
‘visiity, yet with the charm of extreme maturity, 
of long calture and tradition, with the hansting 
perfame of the past. Thess things—with others 
of at leant oqually setious import which might well 
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nave been added—are of the very essence of 
civilisation, and we scarcely need to waste vain 
lamentations over « Latinisation which hes helped 
to achieve them, 


xvi 
THE PROPHET SHAW 


‘This say eas pablihed in the Waser Carmeas Review 
fot Jenaary Yh, 1908, 


1 intelligent eritic of Mr. George Bernard 
D0 Sis oot sprint ta 
author's most notable end mature book 
—eatitled hin article “The New St. Berard.” 
‘There was a certain felicity in this emphasis of the 
resemblance between Mz, Shaw's attitude aad that 
of the great asint with whom he is 10 closely 
connected. The famous Christian ssoction of 
‘mediaeval times, and very notably St. Bernard, 
delighted 10 disrabe beanty of ite garment of 
‘illusion ; with eald hands and ironical amile they 
‘undertook the task of analysing its okin-deep 
fascination, and presented, for the salutary con- 
templation of those affected by the lust of the 
yes, the vision of what eoemed to them the 
real Woman, deprived of her skin. In the same 
spirit Mr. Shaw—developing certain utterances in 
Nietesche's Zorathastre—bes sought to analyse 
the fascination of women 90 an flusion of which 
the reality ie the future mother's search of 
asband for hor child; and hell for Mr. Shaw is 4 
lace whers people talk about beauty and the idee! 
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‘While, however, it may be admitted that there 
is a very real afinity between Mr. Shaw's point of 
‘view in this matter and that of the old ascetics— 
‘who, it may be remarked, were often men of kean 
analytic intelligence and « passionately ironic view 
‘of leit ueama doubtfal whether on the whole he 
is most sceazately classified among the saints. Tt 
‘a probable that he is more Sttingly placed umoug 
the prophets, an allied but still distinet species. 
‘The prophet, us we may study him in his sumerous 
manifertations during several thousand yours, is 
usually something of an artist and something of u 
oieatist, but be is altogether a moralist, He 
foresoce the future it ia true—and ¢o far the valgar 
definition of the prophet is correct—but he docs 
‘at necessarily foresee it accurately. The prophet 
is 40 profoundly convinced that his fellow-oountry- 
‘men are on the morally wrong road that he fore- 
alls for them a goal of damnation unlew they 
‘opent ; whether he has foretold the trath depends 
‘considerably on the accuracy of bis diagnosia of 
the present ; but whether this diagnosis is right ot 
‘wrong in no way interferes with hin natare and 
fanction as a prophet. ‘The prophet is a moralist, 
and 6 passionate and revolationary moralist ; for 
ae Renan remarked in his Histoire du Peuple 
Faredl, even the okd Hebrew prophets were the 
tort of people whom we sowadays call Socialists 
and Anarehists, 

Tt has always beom a groat—one may even say 
‘ fatel—dificulty in the prophet’s path that he is, 
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bound to he on artist. He ia bound to be am 
‘artiot because it is exsential that he should have 
hhearere, and not be merely vex clamantis in 
desert, He must have liateners, and to secure 

them he must be charming, witty, epigracimutic, 
‘ke must insinuate his anathemas against society. 
into @ stream of beautifal eloquence. Only on 
‘thia condition will he be heard. But the unhappy 
prophet soon discovers that it is che artist who i 
heard, not the moraliat. Jeremiah realised this 
‘with Bitterness several thousand years ago: “ And 
now am I become unto them,” he complained, ne 
‘one that bath a pleasant voice and cam play well oa 
am intramest.” Another prophet in = later age, 
St. Jerome, was wont to lament the eloquoat style 
by which he merely charmed his reader when he 
sought to transfix them with the arrows of his 
indignation. Of Mr. Shaw it is commonly said 
that be ie an Irishman, and therewith his bearert 
excuse themselves for greeting the moralist with « 
exile, ‘There are not, however, s0 many Irishmen, 
‘ts is commouly supposed, and without knowing 
unything concerning his suceetry, one may suspect 
that on examination Mr. Shaw might turn oat to 
‘he not 60 very much mors Iziah than snotber and 
greater “ Irishman,” Swift. One would be by wo 
‘means surprised to God behind Mr. Shaw « loag 
array of stolid, Puritanioal, God-foaring English 
tmen. It may or may not be so, bat in any case, 
‘wo may be eure, the prophet's reception would be 
the same. Mr. Shaw pines to be dragged to the 
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‘stake, hot the public only hears the pleasant vaioe 
‘and the well-played instrament. “Bravo! En- 
core (” That is always the prophet's tragedy. 
Te is not alone the coaflict between the artist and 
the moralist that brings the prophet to disaeter, 
‘There is an inevitable conflict between the ecientist 
‘and the moralist which also Jeads the prophet 
astray. He is bound to be in some degree # 
scientist, whether he would have it 40 or whethe 
‘be wonld mot. It is of the very easence of hie 
function at prophet that he should possess a keon, 
ead penetrative vision into his own time, the man 
of science’s power of analysing its conditions. His 
‘moral remedios must rest on 2 preliminary ding- 
nosis which has revealed ovils whero to other men 
aro no evila. To thie extent the prophet is moces- 
sarily a acientist. Bat dominant impulse to 
morelise will net work in haracsa with the acientific 
inatinet, which is solely concerned with striving to 
ee things as they are and not in hastening to 
declare what they oaght to be. We have here 
therefore « contradiction at the prophet's coutral 
core. He ia certainly anxious to seo things as 
‘they really are, but the prophetic impulec beads 
hhim to strike at thew and beffet them and cast 
‘them down from their pedestals, and in no doing 
it ia impouaible for him to see them as they really 
are, “We read the sutires of our fathers’ con- 
teanporaries,” Mr. Shaw remarks, “and we think 
how much better we are"; he would beve us read 
his satire of ua and realise how bad we are. If, 
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however, we look into the matter from a point of 
‘view other than the moralist’s, we may realise that, 
in the one case and in the other, satire talla us very 
little, Those of us whe have had occasion to hook 
nto, let us say, the private recarda and documents 
of the much-abused eighteanth century have learat 
to discern a Hfe very different from that which 
alone becomes visible in satires. There is not the 
slightert reason for smpposing thet the satires ca 
‘ourselves are any more reliable than thove on our 
fnthers, The ordinary life of mankind with its 
‘everyday virtues and everyday vices is too 





aztist-moralist of the highest order and hia pievures 
of the “Précicasca” and of “Tartafie” are 
equnted immortal. But Moiitze gives us no bint 
‘that the “Précienses” whem be ridicules were 
engaged on « reforming task of the frst importance, 
and modern investigation shows that “ Tartutfo ” 
belonged to a brotherhood which wan really of 
‘unblamesble rectitude. Sach discriminative con- 
sidecntions do aot, however, uppeal to the prophet, 
‘and for the good of our souls be lashes us un- 
‘mercifally with the scorpions of bie wrath. Mr. 
Shuw never fails to point the finger of soorn at the 
rotten morality of England, but one perocives that 
it in always the maralst that is apeaking and not 
the carefal critic whe has weighed England in the 
balance with other lands and decided at what 
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‘precise points it is that che falla short. This loads 
to a certain kind of undecigued insinoesity. 

‘The seone of Ban and Superman ia partly laid 
in Spain, It ie evident from many lttls indica 
‘tious that Mr. Shaw has visited Spain, at all 
vente Granade, of all Spanish cities, be it noted, 
tho most Anglicised. The Spanish people have 
‘boon called by one who knows them well, the boat, 
people in the world, and here, one might suppose, 
‘the woraliat has at last found rest and peace, but 
to suppose any such thing would involve ignorance 
‘of the prophet’s nature. One searches Mr, Shaw's 
pages in vain for any perception of the special 
qualitios of Spain, He describes trathfally enough 
the little boys at Graneda who—taught by English 
tourists—bold out their bends automatically for 
coppers, bat be hes not met the more typical 
Spanish beggar, who, when you give him a penny, 
insists that you sball accept from him « farthing, 
in return. We apsedily realise that if Mr. Shaw 
should aver feel it hia duty to shake from off his 
feet the dust of this doomed English land and 
settle in Spain, he would soon begio to pine for the 
country be had left. He would never be able to 

that, with all her shortcomings, England ia 

the sacred home of Febianism, of vegetarian 
inm, of anti-vivisectionist, of anti-vaccinttiona, 
af who knows how many other of those “ixou™ 
0 doar to the prophet’s soul, and even by the 
waters of Seville he would hang up his burp and 
weep. 
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‘Tho moralist im the prophet must not only have 
1s poople to preach at, be must have « doctrine te 
preach, and here again hie morality comes inta 
‘with bis acience. For many years part 
- Shaw has sealously preached 2 great many 
doctrines which, with growth of yours and 
‘8 deeper insight into the nature of tana and the 
structure of society, have more and more sctmed 
‘to him merely to touch the surface of life, and in 
hhis latest book he hee plainly declared that these 
‘doctrines of his youth are little better than ila- 
sions. Now, he declares, he bas no illusions on tha 
subject of * education, progress, and ¢o forth”; 
‘the “mere eranefiguration of institutions ” ie but 
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tradition of the prophet, who sheays tends ta 
‘exhibit » growing discontent with those changes 
‘which merely tonch the surface of life end an ever 
more passionste desire to get to the roots of it; 
‘and on those questions Mr. Shaw says many wise 
‘and profound things which we should do well to 
lay to heart. Bat in the eweeping away of iilu- 
cious the prophet can never go to the bitter end, 
for if there were uo iasions left, he would find 
‘himself in am atmosphere of quietiam in which 0 
prophet coald Live. However relentless his scken- 
tlle realism may be, the prophet, te be a prophet, 
mat ahreys remain an idealist at beart. 

Mr. Shaw has flung away many illusions but only 
in order to entrench himself more firmly on one 
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remaining illusion, the “Supermen.” It io a 
‘Vision that, from the tims of Leniah and earlior, hax 
always floated hefore the prophet’s eyes and has 
always proved irresistibly attractive to him : the 
cupreme fature man, the Messiah who will buitd 
up a new Earth, and whose path it is our buriness 
‘to make straight, There bas never been « prophet 
who was uot indamed by that vision, 
Let us be cautious, bowever, how we we the 
word“ illusion” here. Mr. Sbaw will have it that 
Jove—and  fortior’ the virtues ascribed to human 
inatitotions—are illusions, white the “' Superman 
ie a piece of solid reality. When the doctrine ix 
to stated, it ia necessary to point out that this 
‘verity will not resist critical analysis any better 
than the others, and that itis by no means diffcalt 
to flay the “ Superano ™ even before be is born. 
It in enough to say in parsing that, granting to 
Mr. Shaw that “our only hope is in evolution,” 
‘the line of evolution has never beon straight ; in 
‘the aatural course of things the successor of man 
‘would spring from a form lower than man; but 
‘as wo have checked the lower forms of life at every 
Point, we have effectually killed the “ Superman.’ 
‘he were to dig again into that Nietaschian mine 
‘whonoe he extracted the “ Superasan,” Mr. Shaw 
might find another doctrine very much to the 
present point, the doctrine, that is to say, of the 
justification of * illusions ” in wo far ne they are 
‘Vitally woven into the texture of life and have 
‘sided in upholding humanity on its course. Love 
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fa auch an “ illusion," the most solid reality in 
all the world, and without love, hard indeod 
‘Will be the struggle “ to replace the man by the 
Superman.” 

It is 90 common for Mr. Sbaw's critics to treat 
‘him a1 a soperior buffoon that the reader may 
ponsibly be puasled, or even shocked, when asked 
to place him among the prophets. But we have 
hhere no paradox. Thia confusion between prophet 
‘and buffoon has always been made, and for the 
excellent reason that underneath it there is a real 
fation. No one can question the tremendous 
‘earnestness of the old Hebrew prophets, yet many 
of their daings hardly bear repetition to modern 
cars. None pf our latter-day prophets bas been 
mere simple-minded and zealous than Carlyle, yet 
in Canlyle’s writings there is no species of literary 
Iruffoouery which you will not Gad exemplified. 
In the Middle Ages indeed we may any that there 
‘was uo refuge anywhere for the prophet except 
‘under the jester's cap and bells, which served him 
1a 1 protection against the wild beaste he bearded 
im princes’ courts, One way or another our 
Daniels bave frequently bed to make their homes 
‘in lions’ deus, and the jester's cap has been foun 
‘to exert « ueefal kypeotic influence on the beasts. 

‘A prophet is not an entirely sxtin(sctory person 
‘to the artitt or to the scicntist or even to the 
moraliet. He is, as Mr. Shaw observes,“ « most 
inteneely refractory penn.” He ty « mediom 
‘through which we are forced to see the world at # 
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new and extreme angle, and we rebel at thie 
refraction of our comfortable every-day vision. 
But even in our rebellion our hold of the world 
Ihecomea more vital. {t is mo accident that the 
‘most vitally and tenaciously alive people that ever 
appeared on the carth has produced the most 
Prophets, 

England is poor in prophets and we need to 
cherish them whenever they appear among 1s. 


npere a 
‘Wells comes before us im his recent and extremely 
able hook, Mankind in the Making. 

Te ecarcely scoms to mo that thia “New Ro 
public” of Mr. Wella’s ia quite a happy term. He 
‘uses it in mo genuinely political sense, while ie 
literary aseociations, from Plato to Mr. Mallock, 
do not greatly help him. The “New Republic” 
of Mz. Wells has no relation to any existing party 
or faction. The New Republican has absorbed the 
modern conception of evolation, and the ouly 
rocial and political movements in which he ix 
interested are those that “ make for sound births 
and sound growth.” His creed is thus expressed : 
We are here to get better birthe and a berter 
resnlt from the baths we get; each one of ur is 
going to set himself immedintel 
‘vehatever power he finds to his hand.” We live 
in land, as Mr. Wells puts it, into which there 
may be ssid to be 2 rpout discharging a baby every 
eight seconds. All our statesmen, philanthropists, 
public men, partice and institutions are enguged 
in u struggle to deal with the stream of babiot 
whick no men can stop. “Our rucoess or failure 
with thet unénding stream of babies is the 
meaoure of our civilisation.” 

‘The problem with which Mr. Wells seeks to deat 
whether or not we care to adopt the “New 
Republican" label—ie certainly of the firet im- 
portance. To those fow of us who reached thie 
same standpoint many years back, and are trying 
te wark towards the elucidation of the preblean, it 
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is a genuine satisfaction to Gnd this question 
Ihrought into the market-place #0 vigoronsly, 00 
aanely, so intelligently. Ha few critical comments 
‘have occarred to me aa I followed Mr. Welle in bis 
discussion of this tremendous problem, [ eet them 
down with no ungracious wish to stinimise the 
value of his services in the cause he has undertaken 
to preach, which is, after all, the cause of ali of us. 

‘To survey life and to reorganise it, on ao brood 
‘aad sweeping a scale as Mr. Wells attempts, neves- 
‘arily brings him into a great many Gelds which 
have been appropriated by specialists, Mr. Wella 
(quite realises the dangers he thas runs, but it oxm 
by no means be anid that bc bas altogether crceped 
them. in this way he sometimes scems to he led 
into umneconary confusiou: and contradictions. 
One may observs this in the discussion of heredity 
‘which is inevitably a main part of bis theme. Mr. 
Francis Galton has proposed that we should 1 
to improve the human race as we improve our 
horses and dogs, by careful breeding, in order to 
develop their beet qualities, Mr. Wella argues, 
quite soundly in my opinion, that this will not 
work out, that we de not know what qualities we 
‘want to breed, nor how we are to got them. But 
‘Ms. Wells rushes to the other extreme whan, 
‘without exactly proposing it, be suggests that 
there may be nothing unreasonable in mating 
people of insane family with “doll, stagnant, 
respectable people,” in the hope that the mixture 
will vara out just right. We do certainly know 
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finer persons then Gresee, or England thea Rome, 
‘We have all bad a good conceit of ourselves ; exch 
of ax in tom has believed that “we are the 
people.” It ina belief that has helped as to make 
the best of ourselves. 

‘And here we are led to the only remaining 
‘criticiam of the New Republic that I have to offer. 
One feels throughout Mr. Wells's prophesyings « 
certain note of what I may pezhaps ventnre to 
all without offeuce, parochialiam. The evolution 
of man, if ft means anything, must affect the whele 
species, und aot 1 single section. Mr, Wells con- 
fines himself exclusively to the English-speaking 
lands, and through 2 great part of his book he is 
very much occupied with tinkering at some of our 
cherished English institutions. The preacher who 
set ont by proclaiming salvation for mankind 
invites us to contribute to the fund for the new 
‘organ. Not only is Mr, Well’s “ mankind” thus 
narrowly Limited, he oven objects to the atudy of 
other nations, Ancient languages he taboos alto- 
anther; a Knowledge of moderu languagos be 
regards as“ a rather irksome necowity, of Bittle 
‘or no educational value.” He rightly insists that 
‘the pressing business of education is “ to widen the 
range of intercourse,” yet be fails to soe that the 
Possession of « key to the unfeniliar thonghts and 
feelings of az unknown people is the one effectual 
‘method by which such an end can be attained. 
Isis vain to say that of most good books there are 
more or lose good translations, The educational 
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value of a language lice Jean in the statements con- 
‘tained in its literature than in ite own natranulat- 
able atmosphere, which brings us into # uew 
aphere of influences and places us at a fresh point 
of view. ‘The contradiction in Mr. Well’s attitude 
still further emphasised by the fact that he very 
rightly insists on the importance of « thorough 
knowledge of the English language and literature. 
Yet it may safely be said that, putting aside a 
very few exceptional men of genius, there have 
Ihoea no great masters of English who were without 
insight and knowiedge as regards at least one oF 
‘two foreign languages, while the people whore 
ill-treatment of English arouses Mr. Wells's indig- 
nation will rarely indeed be found to know any 
Ianguage but their own. It could scarcely be 
catherwite, for the mea who can never look at ble 
own language from the outside and catimate by 
‘comparison its exact structare and force is unlikely 
ever to become = master of it. Mr. Welle carrice 
his inaularity #0 far that he will not even admit any 
decency or virtue to the lower human races ; the 
savage, he says, is simply @ creatare who smells 
‘end rots and starves, Mr. Wells is scornfal of his 
“‘antravelled” fellow-prophets in the eighteenth 
century, who held up the savage for imitation. 
Bat our travelled modern prophet bus beon a little 
unfortumate in bia experiences, mor was the 
tighteenth century by any means untravelled. 
Te was, indeed, the opening up of the Pacific st 
that time and the qusint socurate narratives of 
m 
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Cook, Bougrinville and the other 
wators that cuabled Rowseau and Diderot to 
‘use the Polynceian for the purposes of edification 
‘as offectively as Tacitos wed the Geratan. 

If, however, Mr. Wells is sometimes Jed into 
‘unwarrantable extromes of statement, it is gener. 
ally easy to see that be ia so led by his moraliving 
Purpose, and that he is legitimately exercising the 
prophetic fanction. How admirahle « moralist he 
ia may be clearly soen in the chepter entitled “ The 
Cultivation of the Imagination.” Here he deala 
‘with the quettion of the methods by which the 
bboy or girl should be initisted into the knowledge 
of all that makes menkood and womsabood. It 
1 delicate question, bat it could not well be 
@iscuased in a mote ane, wholesame, frank, and 
yet reticent manner. In euch a discumsion Mr. 
‘Wella is at hie best: be enables us to realise that 
‘we are perhaps advancing beyond “that age of 
aasty sentiment, sham delicacy, and giggles,” as 
‘he calle the Victorian ers ; it is here that be shows 
how significant « prophet be ie of the tweatieth 
century. 
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XIX 
FARE AND WELFARE 


hit paper om prelame of food wad drink wes writen ot ha 
copa of tha sitar of Tax Dass Cxarioc, nd palshad om 
Oraher tnd, 1908. 


(HE queation of dict is one of those questions 

which are 20 fundamental that we seldom 

realiso their importance or devote much 
time to their serious discussion. The instinct 
of nutrition thus resembles the only other great 
instinct whove roots are equally deep within us, 
‘the inatinet of reproduction. We need not, how- 
ever, fall back on the femiliar German witticinm 
that what « man cats «can it (“Man ist was er 
inst”) ia order to ‘the pervading influence 
‘of dict on our activities or on our bappineas. 
Yet there in a certain rightness in the general 
indifference to doctrinal matements in the matter 
of diet. ‘There are no general rales that will hold 
pod for all men. One man's meat, according to 
the ancient saying, is another man's 
Indeed, the people who preach the rightness of 
special methods of diet usually do a0 on altogether 
Bon-dietary grounds. Such and such a dist, 
they tall ua, is good, not because it suits us, but 
becanse it conforms to thet of man’s ape-tlike 
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ancestors, or because it is whut we muy conceive 
‘to have becu the food of Paradise, or because 
it is what we may, for humaniteriea or other 
reasons, guoss that the coming and perfected 
man of the future will cat, No doubt, within 
certain Emits, it will happen that whut we por- 
suude ourselves is good will actually tend to suit 
‘un; but all these are considerations which, froot 
‘the atriot point of view of diet, we ought to waive 
aside. 

Wt must, indeed, always be remembered thet 
there are certain facts of our nature with which all 
our theories and habits must be made to ft. It 
ia the proud preeminence of man te be more 
nearly omnivorous than any other animal. No 
other animal ja prepared to eat such « variety of 
things in euch « variety of shepos, and to benefit 
40 greatly by the variety. But all these things 
suvst be digested in waye that arc not eosily 
modifiable. Euch special constituent of our diet 
—ttbuminous, starchy, or fatty—bas its own 
special processes to go through with special 
qlandular organs that are adapted to it, so that 
there is a large field of physiological chemistry 
‘now devoted to the study of digestion, the results 
00 far attained in this Geld being well and fully 
eet forth by the late Dr. Lockhart Gillespie in hia 
Natural Hissery of Digestion. 

In this way it comes about thet, for everybody, 
it is uot advisable to take much liquid with solid 
food, since thus the digestive fnids are unduly 
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diluted (for this reason much thin soup is objeo- 
Gionable), that broad must be masticated with 
mach groster care than mest, since it requires 
saliva for its digestive transformations (it is 
interesting to observe how the dog, realisiag this 
in practice, will painfully chew bread, though he 
calmly swallows Large lumpe of meat or bone), 
that s certain amount of rest, both for muscle 
and brain, ia always desirable immediately after 
‘a meal, of otherwise the blood stream is diverted 
from the main task before it at the stomach. 

‘When, however, these and other general verities 
‘sre acocpted, ax they mast be, it remains true 
thut diet is very largely « matter for individual 
experience and judgment. The digestive eyatem 
‘io complex and extensive, it exhibits all sorts of 
individual variations, itis subject to the influence 
of habit, and anyone who carefully observes 
‘himself will find that at some point or other his 
experience differs from what he bas always beea 
taught to expect. In matters of detail, therefore, 
it is impomible to lay down rales of diet for the 
‘world at large. Whatever may be said in favour 
of a universal fashion ia clothing—and probably 
it ia aot much—there ia nothing to he said in 
favonr of « universal fashion in diet. 

One of the main points on which marked 
differences of opinion have heen expressed is 
concerning the rival merits of what may be called 

ald English and the Continental order of 
‘teas, The frst, the dimineendo system, involves, 
ns 
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‘8 very hearty breakfast, a substantial dinner soon, 
‘shor midday, « tea meal, and « light supper. 
‘The Continental, the crescendo system, begins 
with coffee and roll, followed by @ moderately 
‘substantial meal at or before midday, and ends 
‘with a more or less elaborate dinner. It in argued 
in favour of the English aystem that the heartiost, 
mueal should be eateo in the morning, when the 
‘saorgict are most fresh and vigorous, and if we 
‘wish to devote ourselves entirely to eating that 
argument is doubtless sound. But it is precisely 
because the energies are freshest in the morning 
‘that it may be thought well to reserve thom as 
amuch as pouible for work, leaving the chief meat 
to the time of day when our nervous energies 
sare ne longer distracted by mental work, and many 
of us find that thio is the order of meals which 
hhest suits ma, though it is net always practicable 
to follow it in England. The Eoglih method of 
‘eating needs very robust digestive powers, and 
many of us, capocially if we work with oar heads 
‘and camnot always live much in the opon siz, 
greatly profor the Continental method. I should 
‘myself be inclined to eay that the beet aeals are 
to be found in Paris {I do not say all France), 
ia some parts of Italy, and in Spain (where the 
‘cookery must not be judged by hotels which cater 
for the foreigner). English meals sre too often 
dull, heavy, mouotonous, unattractive, and, with 
all their coming simplicity, very expensive. I 
‘write these lines during 2 ramble in Suffolk, and 
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am well aware that in many Europe 
1 can live, aot oaty far more luxuriously, but far 
‘more wholesomely, for helf the sam I pay bere. 
It ia a mistake to muppose that simplicity is of 
ither cheap or easy. Our old Engliah 
the ideal for ploughboys, but in proper- 
tion as our work and our method of life strain our 
nerves rather than our muscles, we may witely 
attempt to fashion our modes of diet somewhat 
more alter the best Continental models, though 
by a0 means blindly or indiscriminately, Cood 
‘cooking mest always need a little money, » com 
siderable amount of skill, and a very large 
amount of intelligence, Tt ie not a matter of 
which anyone need disdain to have some 
knowledge. 

‘A word as to the question of drinks. Nowadays 
alechot and tea aze alike fiercely asssiled. But in 
‘this matter we must exercise discriminetion and 
steer clear of the faddist, In a hot country there 
ia no more delicious drink than water; but in « 
and where earth exd air are too often soaked with 
water, of a very inferior quality, it voome fess 
delightful. A kttle light French or Rhine wine, 
‘taken only with meals, is one of the best of drinks. 
Tk is important to remember that alcohol is not, 
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Even if it wore, stimolants of all kinds aro a 
mistake, and, as Fér6 hus recontly shown in hio 
fascinating work, Treveit « Ploisir, stimulation 
‘of every kind, whatever emse it is applied to, 
produces a sudden rive in capscity for work which 
in always more thas compensated by « rapid fall. 
Alcohol, however. is really « sedative and » 
narcotic, and its value is that it agreeably falls 
an over-worked or excited brain, and thus in- 
directly, and to some extent even directly, aide 
digestion. Good light wines are 


price, and probably the beat substitate, especially 
in wummer, is lager beer. This, a2 made in 
Germany, ia not only very slightly elocholic, but 
kas beon found to contain a valuable digestive 
ferment, so that it miay be drank with advantage 
by many who find English bottled beers almoat « 
Spirits are better avoided, except with 
some special object (when other drugs would act 
ta well), and the recent craze for whiaky—of 
which, as now manufactured, we know little or 
nothing—-is somewhat foolish. Coffee, in England, 
ts usually taken after dinner bot not after janch. 
Te would be better to reverse that custom, if black 
coffee is oaly to be taken once « day, for wa nocd 
our meatal activity im the afternoon more than at 
‘tight. Toa is undoubtedly greatly abused among 
cus in England, and there is little to be said in 
favour of a tea meal, for three good meals a day 
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‘are amply adequate. There is, however, much to 
be enid for the habit of taking tee alone in the 
courte of the afternoon, bat it sbould be pure 
China ten, made very weak (ae 20 little is required 
St in uot really more expensive than Yodian tea), 
‘and drwak with « alice of lemon in the Rusian 
fakion, ‘There is no more refreshing beverage, 
and it le perfectly harmlew in any amount. 
Moreover, if little ia to be drunk at meek, at 
opportunity is thus afforded for absorbing the 
aid which in needed to parify the body. and 
which always has au exhilarating influonce on the 
nervous setivitier. Sir Lauder Branton has traly 
pointed out that in England women expecially— 
unlike their French cisters, who better ander- 
stand the art of living—asually drink far too 
Sietle. 

Tt will be seem that the general drift of these 
remarks is in favour of some approximation to the 
Dest Contivental methods of eating and drinking— 
not, indeed, from the ploughboy's point of view, 
‘but certainly for people who exercise their nervous 
systems and are too often conscious of the process 
of digestion. But in the end it must again be 
emphasised that in this matter variety is excelleat. 
‘We must be oby of the faddists—though, like the 
new sect of the chewers, their practices often 
embody « counsel of perfection which we may do 
‘well to bear ia mind—and even if we hold to a very 
strict and narrow regime, aa occasional orgy is 
desirable, if only om moral grounds. Our diet 
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‘ought to be the outcome of our own individual 
‘experience and observation and skill aud taste, 
‘Our final ideal may well be simplicity, but in the 
art of cating, as in other arts, there is nothing in 
the world so hard to attain as simplicity, 





xx 
FOREL ON THE SEXUAL QUESTION 


‘This roving of Ford's comprehensioe work, Dux Sxxonue 
Face, afterwerde translated inte English, appocred in the 
Joounay o” Murra Scimses in 2906. 


\OFESSOR FOREL has always taken 4 catholic 
P=. of the alienist's functions. Throughout 

his career he has occupied himself with the 
‘moat various peychic phenomena, from the aptitudes 
of ants to the mysterious workings of the subliminal 
consciousness. Nor has he at any time shirked 
the responsibility of the physician to declare 
fearlessly the claim of medicine to he heard in the 
reasonable ordering of social institutions. Now, 
in old age, having come to the conclusion that 
‘every man ought to set forth bis beliefs in regard 
to 10 vitally important » problem as that of ex, 
hho has written this book, which be describes on 
the title-page aa “a biological, prychological, 
bypienic, and sociological study for caltared 
people,” and dedicated it to his wife. It is 
without doubt the most comprehensive, and, 
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scarcely appeal to any but very serious readers, 
25,000 copics have already been sold, and this 
Gith edition appeare within a few months of the 


original issue. 
‘The author is undoubtedly well equipped for 
the gigantic task which he bes uct himself, A 
dector of philosophy and of lew, eo weil as of 
medicine, he is able to take a very wide viow of 
the problem he approsches, while even on the 
‘medical side hia interest in human kife generally 
aves him from approaching questions of sex too 
‘exclusively from the baais of his arylum experience ; 
and his sound and able discussion of pathological 
sexuality occupies a duly subordinated place. 
‘There are certainly serious disadvantages in Pro- 
fessor Forel's ambitious echeme, and it cannot ba 
aid that he has eacaped the defects of bis wethods, 
‘The various aspects of the sox problem are now 
highly specialised, und it is impossible even for 
the most versatile person to be at home in al) 
‘these specialities, Thus the suthor disclaims all 
competence in the feld of ethnology, and in the 
chapter devoted to the evolutiva of the forme of 
marriage he avowedly follows Westermarck. He 
could mot choose « better gui 
Westermarck would be the first to admit, tt 
Rigory of Marriage was written some years ago, 
and needs to be comsidershly reveitten im tbe 
ght of many important contributions to kaow- 
ledge which have appeared since. In any case, a 
mere eummary of another man's work is somewhat 
mz 
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owt of placein a book like Dis Sexelle Frage, which 
relies 40 much on its author's vigorous intellectual 
independence. Dr. Forel shows his independenos 
‘in his attitude towards other writers om the same 
‘subject. He explains at the outset that be makes 
tno reference to the work of others in this field, 
bat is only concerned to set forth his own reults, 
‘This attinade, however, be t» anable to maintain, 
and it thus happens that while some autho: 
receive an exaggerated amount of attention im hin 
pages, others of at least equal importance are not 
v0 much ap mentioned. 

It is certainly im the independent personality of 
the author, and in hie wide and matare outlook 
cn life, that the value and interest of the book 
mainly lie. While it is scfentifc in tone and temper, 
it enn seareely be ssid to bring forward any really 
novel contribution to scientific knowledge, ‘The 
sociological section seems the most fundamental 
ert of the hook, and the author puts forward 
‘many striking and courageous suggestions in 
tatters of social reform, more especially with 
reference to the influence which the growing sense 
of the importance of heredity and of the future of 
the race should exert on actual practice. Thos 
hho does mot hesitate ta suggest that when a wife 
aterile it should be possible for the husband, 
without the dissolution of the marriage, to form 
another recognized relationship ; and be likewise 
argues that « healthy woman should be free to 
become « mother, even outside marriage, should 
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the so desire. He wishes ta confer on women 
many rights and privilegos which they do not now 
pomscea ; the wife should be recognized us supreme 
‘as the man, her right to the children abould always 
bbe regarded as stronger than the father's, and the 
children should take the mother’s name. The 
author is an uncompromising champion of neo- 
Malthuaian methods, though by no means opposed 
to large families where the parents are able to 
breed and bring up healthy children. Ho in « 
Geroe antagonist of alcohol, from ite influence on. 
eredity, and he denounces the money basis of 
‘texual relatiouships, not oaly in prostitution but 
in marringe, us a potent cause of the deterioration. 
‘of the race. Many of his proposals, it will be 
ecen, are fikely to arouse mot merely doubt, but 
very decided dissent. It ia, however, impossible 
mot to recagnize that the book is the work of a 
‘vigorously intellectual, courageous, and prectical 
phyvicion who desires reforms which are by mo 
menus always so rash and busty ns a held state- 
ment of them may ruggest. He looks forward to 
no Utopia, and expects that in the futere, es in 
‘the prevent, haman passion and human mennnoss 
will sil continue to be manifested. He believes, 
nevertheless, that « day will come when much 
that now flourishes almost unquestioned will be 
Wooked back upon in the same spirit oo we look 
back on the burning of witches, the doings of the 
Inquisition, and the instruments of torture pre- 
eerved im out mnecums, In 20 far oe wo bave 
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sided to tbring about that time our children’s 
children will weave 2 wreath in our honour, 
though they will wander how it is they eprang 
from such a barbarous stock, and beve to count 
eo many drunkards, criminals, and blockboods 
among their ancestor.” 


xxE 
INSANITY AND THE LAW 


‘This artic, exggusted by th rit of Harey Thow for marder, 
4 famane cas of thes day, epprared in the Daze Desraren 
for Fobruary 203, 1961. 


a seldom that we sve the defects of our 
Jest methods +o vividly illustrated a» by 
ithe trial of Harry Thaw for the murder of 
Stanford White, now proceeding in New York. 
‘Tho ilusteation is all the more effective because 
of the extraordinary contrast between the con- 
spicuous peeition which this forensic drama oeca- 
pies in the eyes of the whole English-speaking 
world, and the unimportant bearing of the issue 
on the interests of that world. 

Even se a drama it lacks interest ; there are 
‘no leading facts in dispate, no fascinating mystery 
to be probed, uo spotlen vietis whose wrongs 
can be redresed. The simple question merely 
in whether « highly excitable and neurotic mau, 
who has adopted an antisocial method of avenging 
4 private grievance, shosld, on the one hand, be 
‘execated of, at least, imprisoned ; or, 0a the other, 
the placed im a tunatic seylam, or, at Inast, = 
seuatoriam. It maker very Bittle difference te 
New York or the world which alternative is adopted. 
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Bat observe how this simple problem is met. 
In the Girst place, the murderer himself, hie friends, 
Inia legal advisers, and the uninvited public generally 
tare allowed to discuss and docide—quite indo- 
pendently of the prisoner's real mental condition 
—which of these alternatives they desire ta accept, 
‘The facts being indisputable, ehey naterally 
choose the plea of insanity ; if they had not done 
to we should have heard nothing of any insanity, 
however real ite existence, 

‘Thea a jary must be brought together, and this, 








select two jurors, who may perbaps, be dismiseed 
the day after ss ineligible. A due amount of 
public time and money having thus been expended, 
the expert witnesses mast be brought forward 
to prove the insanity. 

In the legal sense “ insanity,” being bused on 





nature and quality of his deed. 

Que, at least, of these experte experts in the 

present case coems to have illustrated in & 
or 


Peas ed Rak 
Jamentably clear manner theweakneos such evidence 
may reveal when 2 medical witness who, if left 
to himeclf, might probably bave formed a sensible 
opinion, is forced, in the bands of « clever counsel 
well primed with methods of medical diagnonis, 
to confess ignorance of the technical details of hin 
own profession, and to contradict his own chiof 
statements. 

‘The evidence in the case has, however, to bo 
phuhed beyond this more or lees scieutific aspect, 
‘and the past history of the partis concerned i 
diligently raked up aod brought, clearly or dimly, 
into the glare of day, while the young girl who wus 
the motive of the deed is forced to confess, into 
the cars of the whole world, the valgur detuile of 
her own seduction. 

‘At this point the judge intervenes to introduce 
‘a new aspect into the case, and excludes ladies 
from the court, much to their indignation, for 
as the whole case revolves round « woman they 
imagined—and not vuressousbly-—that, it con- 
oteued women at lesst ae much as men. But two 
bbundred reporters (imcloding lady reporters) are 

left in court, and these amply vindicate the 
Fights of the excluded public. The newspapers 
of Amerien are filled with detaila of a nature, we are 
told, unprecedented even in American journalism. 

Having scoured the details they craved, the 
‘Public thercupon proceeds to trample om those whe 
have ministered to ite needs. The Postmaster- 
General who, in the United States, is the supreme 
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+ of alf Jiteratare, against whom there in no 
appeal, is set ja motion ; ‘mane metiogs are called 
‘even in remote parts of the country; the clergy 
in the pulpite are requisitioned, not to warn their 
flocks of the dangers of entering the patho of sin, 
hut to denounce the awful iniquity of too explicitly 
referring to those paths in print, And vo it is, 
‘that by the co-operation of all persons and parties 
concerned or unconcerned in the question, x 
caloseal, many-beaded, and world-wide scandal ie 
‘manufactured ont of the simple and unimportant 
problem : Shall Harry Thaw be placed in a prisom 
‘or a sanatorium ? 

If the Thaw trial had been invented by a clever 
advocate for the refora of jadicial procedure it 
could scarcely have brought together in a more 
felicitous manner the glaring iocongruitics of our 
judicial ayrtem from » modern standpoint. The 
reductio ad obrurdum ia alt the more convincing 
hecause it is quite froe from the clement of * mix- 
carriage of justice” which always appeals 20 
Powerfully to popular sympathy; the question 
of procedure is supreme. 

‘Te mast be boroe in mind that, however Ameri- 
‘oan the details of the ease may be, the American 
system of administering justice is eubstentially 
the English rystem, magnified in its various propor- 
‘ona by an enterprising, progressive, und emotional 

people, It ia this magnification which maken the 
ttial so instructive to us in England. Tho ald 
‘English communities who devised our system foond 
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it adequate to their simple needa ; they were not 
worried by technical and psychological problems, 
nor battered by waves of emotion procesding 
from millions of their {ellow-creatures. But the 
aystem that answered their needs is scarcely 
adequate to the conditions of a more complex 
sation, and the old machine creaks ominously 
‘when onbjected to strains it was never meant to 
bear, 
‘When « cian chooses to avenge his real or fancied 
grievances by shooting his enemy at sight be ie 
clearly acting in » lawices and anti-social manner 
Whether we decide that he is cane or invane—and 
‘the dividing line is often difivalt to draw—he is not 
Gt to be at large. In such w case, under modern 
conditions, the ancient dilemme, “ Guilty, or Not 
Gaihy 2” has no such thrilling and tragie import 
aan it once posseased. 

‘We are slowly reaching the conchusion that 
fundamentally there is but s slight difference 
between criminals and the insane; that onr 
prisons and our stylams must alike become places 
jim which certain abnormal people are confined in 
‘their own intereota and those of society; not for 
Punkhivent, but for treatment. Thus from the 
modera standpoint the alternative of prison oF 

of” Gailty " or“ Not Gailty,” is beooming 
if not exactly am alternative of twoodiedum and 
‘tweedledee, at all events, a matter which need not 
rouse the passionate interest of the multitud 

Te By no means follows that the expert will have 
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‘to be abolished. Oa the contrary, the very fact 
that the barriers between the great classes of 
criminals and “lonatica™ are falling away 
makes it all the more easential to determine the 
precioo peychological characteristics of ench indi- 
‘Vidual, and the treatment to which he thould he 
subjected. This cannot be done by allowing 
‘experts to become the tools of contending parties. 
‘The function of the expert must be made subordi- 
nate to the judicial fanction. Doctors proverbially 
differ, but if we had a body of approved experts 
(at preaent anyone may pose as ancxpert) repart- 
ing directly to the judge or judges (for there 
shoald be more then one judge in serious criminal 
easce), or acting us assessors under their direction, 
‘we should have « solid, socorate, and powerful 
instrument on the side of justice and humanity, 
and the dignity and credit of our Jaw courts would, 
hhe placed on « higher tevel. 

‘The practical realisation of madern conditions 
in these matters will bave an indirect bearing on 
that question of publicity which has aroused 0 
tmuch feeling ia regard to the Thaw trial. The 
freedom of the Press in x precious possession, and 
any attack on that freedom is jeulourly und 
Fightly resented. But there is coming to be any 
good reason why the problem whether a high 
trang and morbid mex is to be placed in u prison 
of an asylum need arouse the curiosity of millions 
‘ts to overy detail of his life, Such unwholesome 
and unreasonable curiosity is merely the onteome 
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of our thestrical and antiquated forensic methods, 
‘and will dic out us they ure reformed. 

‘To sum up: If our judicial methods are to be 
‘brought into fine with modern knowledge and 
modern social standards, we need to strengthen 
‘the judicial, aad reduce the forensic clement in 
our courts, Counsel will probably tend to be 
diminished in number, and judges to be increased, 
‘The jury, in cases where something moro than 
‘common sense and common knowledge of the 
world are demanded, will tend to play « more 
subordinate part, and experts, carefully choren 
and removed from the position of partisans, will 
play a larger part. There ia no reason why our 
aw courte should be made cheap substitutce for 
the theatre astd the cirens, or even the prise ring. 

‘The entertainment they may thus supply is 
unsatisfactory et best, and a little too dearly 
bought. ‘The public energy and public emotion 
here expended will be free to be tranaferred to 
‘other problems now beginning to sbape themselves 
to the twentieth century, problews of infinitely 
eater concern to the present and coming genera- 
‘tions, and quite ax fascinating es those presented 
in the law courts. 

Whatever scandal it may bave caued, the 
‘Thaw trial will not be without its uses if it helps 
‘as further along the road of judicial reform. 








XxIL 
LETTER TO A SUFFRAGETTE 


This lana us ddracd to Mise Mary Genthorpe on 
September Veh, 1912, bas F doube if i hae hum primed. 
Dean Mavau, 
AM in receipt of your jetter appealing for sym- 
[ret eelethn.  c As 
‘who has for over twenty-five years been 
an avowed advocate uot ouly of wotman’s suffrage 
‘but of the complete social equality of men and 
‘women, I hold strong views regarding the attempt 
‘ympathy oa behalf of Mre, — 
sand Miss — and thus to ideatify what I regard 
as « noble cause with vulgar criminality. It 
‘may well be that theve Indies are persous of wore 
than average high personal character. Bat the 
‘general public in not concerned with theie private 
character but with their public actions. Law 
‘takes come rough attempt to dintinguish the 
reeponsiblo offender frou the irresponsible offender, 
‘But it is far too erade an instrament to distinguiah 
motives, Why should it? An act doce not 
‘become less criminal, ess anti-rocial, lees dangerous 
‘because the motives behind it happened to be good. 
Apart from ouch general considerations, there 
are more epecific reasons why any clearheaded 
Pevon—whether or not resenting the attempt of 
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Mrs, ——and Mise — to drag a good eanse into 
‘the mud—should refuse tocign the proposed petition, 

In the firvt place, random incendiariam is not a 
political crime, and has never been 10 
any more than burglary, even when the burglar 
claims to he politically an unarchist. To rank 
such crimes among political offences would be 
dissstrous, for there would no Jonger be any 
general sympathy with political offenders and it 
‘would soon become impossible to claim any special 
Privilege even for legitimate political offeaders, 

In the econd plece, it is dificult ta vee how 
‘any objection can he raised to the severity of the 
sentence. If the prisoners were so densely igno- 
rant, #0 fecble-minded, that their eunity were 
questionable there would be good ground for a 
revision of the sentence. But to claim thet the 
prisoners are educated, sane, intelligent, and 
responsible, ia surely to assert by implication that 
they are ft exbjects for the heaviest sentence thet 
may lawfully be imposed. 

‘There remains the question of forcible feeding. 
Here you have a very strong point. Forcible 
feeding, there can be no doubt, is thoroughly 
‘objectiousble and attended by veriogs risks, Bat 
fo whee ought the pation spate feribefding 
he addressed ? Certainly not to the ofScials, for 
‘they ore already aa much opposed to forcible feed- 
ing oe you or I, but to Mrs, — and Mise —, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘Havevoce Eun. 











Xx 
THE CARE OF THE UNBORN 


‘This proent agsina the view thet the reasanabie care of the 
{fatare rild marly blongs to the aphere af Usepian ies” 
‘wes published in Tax New Aow for april Ty 1908. The 
‘eormant I championed is mew, quarter of # contary later 
Fifi by th fact that the impartance of tach probleme Ket 
Income generally recognived, ond even to @ considers ontent 
mibodial i proaice. In Sovit Reatin, nd nem in Spain, 
(he * agitate child hes bom ebalished: ination, ft 
sere or leas under nase ot muntcipe coma, ace on ep in 
serious couairis of the Now World and the Otd to ald the 
_Preopesion 6s wil che aol mother: wile the imeroaing 
rovaguion of ‘end serisation placer ix the 
Dende of the intaliges population present inarament of 
lation brending, I wvuldUibe now te add thet ts paper on 
S ugenica and S. Valeatine.” hare mentioned and laot 
incleded in Tus Tax o” Soctss Hivomnx; meenraged Sir 
Francia Gabon, at be told ma, to push an hi eugene proposals, 
fad that trae at my suggetin that he agrved te the popular 
‘disin of hia inqcvares a Eergman’s Dibrery. 

hia “Open Letter™ (New Age, March 7th) 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts asks why we chould aot 
have 2 state Department for the Unborn. 
The Department, he suggests, would be cntirely 
devoted to the interests of the next generation ; 
‘t would have nothing to say concerning marriage, 
‘but as s00m a8 men end women set about becoming 
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origin of = veries of more or less inadequate 
measures, beginning during the Vietorian period, 
and still continuing, which were ones described as 
humanitarian,” because they were looked upon 
us a sort of charity to outcasts, and not as necessary 
‘meaaures of social hygiene carried out by « com 
munity in ite own interests. Thus it ia that we 
acquired our farcical factory legislation, which, 
in order to salve wounded huonnitarian feelings, 
ordained, for instance, thet women shall rest for 
four weeks after confmement and yet provided not 
‘a penny for their support during that period of 
enforced rest, the result being that employer and 
‘employee every day tacitly conspire to break the 
law and deteriorate the mew generation, while the 
‘State sanctimoniously winks, In Germany this 
matter of reat after confinement in covered by the 
‘geaeral compulsory insurance echeme, In France 
‘9 private company has even set a superb example 
to the State; and at the famous Creusot works 
the expectant wsother ot only rests during the 
latter half of preguancy, but bes her salary raised ; 
ake cuckles her infant, nd must produce a medical 
certificate of Gtnese before returning to work. 
‘The results are aaid to be adnoirable as regards 
both mother and infant. 

‘The question of suckling is of primary impor- 
tance from several points of view, not least because 
‘the mortality of bottle-fed infants is waually double 
‘that of breaat-fod infants, which is why the enter 
Pring town of Lelpsig hes letely revolved to 
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tubsiding those of it mothers who suckle their 
babies, In agland an evil state of things has some 
timesbeen favoured by theveell-meant efforts oflocal 
authorition to facilitate the supply of cow's mill. 
‘The young English working man, it has been said, 
nowadays often only manies « part of a womsn, 
the other part being in a chemist’s shop window 
in the shape of  glase feeding-hottle ; she not 
only faile to suckle her child, but she ia becoming 
‘uuable to do s0, Thas it ia that we have to-dny 
im England an immense infantile mortality, which 
shows no real tendeacy to deerense although our 
general mortality is decreasing, and although 
half of it ia admitted by the best authorities to 
bbe easily proventible. It ia a problem we are 
heginning to grow alive to, we is shown by the 
recent National Conference om Infant Mortality, 
faa well an by the excellent Schools for Mother: 
now springing up among us, mainly suggested 
hhy the “Consultations de Nourissoms” founded 
by Budin in Par ia 1892. 

Te in not enough, however, to realise che risks 
of the child after birth; the problem is sooa 
pushed farther back, and we understand that it 
a just aa necemary to watch over the child before 
birth, for while it is atill in ite mother’s womb ite 
fate may be determined, Here we in England 
ave an yet done nothing. We may say in tho 
‘words of Bouchacourt that among us “ the dregt 
of the human speciee—the blind, the desf-muto, 
the degenerate, the imbecile, the epileptic—are 
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etter protected than pregnant women.” It is 
from France that the Sncet inepirations and initia- 
Yiomacome. To Budin, who lately died, and Pinard 
who are among the chicf pioncers of human pro- 
esa in our time, we owe not only # more rysteme- 
Ue care for the infant, but the inoeption of the 
new mavement for the care of the unborn child 
‘and a precise knowledge of the reasons which 
make that necessary. Masses of data have now 
tome into existence showing that it in only by 
resting during the later months of pregnancy that 
4 woman can produce a fally-developed child, 
and thet without such rest confinement tends to 
eccar prematurely, wuch prematurity heing the 
chief came of the suormous infantile mortality. 
Ta England, itis etated by Ballantyne, the groxtest 
British authority, that 20 to over 40 per cent. of 
all children born are premature, the estimate 
varying according to the standard of maturity 
adopted. In France there ia now ap active 
demand for the State recognition of thie need 
of rest during the tart threo months or, at the 
very least, four weeks, of pregnancy. and during, 
the past twenty years also « number of excellently 
‘managed municipal Avileo have been established 
in which pregnant womea—married and un- 
married on « footing of complete oquality—may 
secure this necessary rest, while movements are 
dso on foot to furnish advice to pregnant women 
at home and to relieve them in their household 
work. One little spot ia France—Villierele-Due 
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has acquired an almost clamic fame. In thi 
‘village of the Céte @’Or any woman may claim 
apport daring pregnancy, as well as the gratuitous 
vorvioes of doctor and midwife, the reealt being 
that both infant and maternal mortality have 
hheen almoat abolished. In England we are 200 
practical ” for 40 thorough « recognition as this 
of the fect that prevention is better than care. 
‘Yet Villiere-le-Duc hus been « vource of inspiration 
‘even for England, for bere it was that Mr. Browd- 
bent, the Mayor of Huddersfield, came and resolved 
to establish what has since hecome generally 
Known as the Huddersfield system, the hasis of 
the Notification of Births Aet which came into 
force this year. That Act, with all its imperfec~ 
tions and its merely permissive character, is yot 
the most important event which kes happened in 
this country for a long time past. It represents 
the recognition of the fact that the infant, even 
from the moment of birth, must be the object 
of the State's care, and that recognition cannot. 
Gail to be very fruitful in consequences. 

‘The care for the child, however, the recognition 
of the infant, the demand of rest for the pregnant 
and suckling woman—theve ure steps which, 
far from covering all the ground, only seem to lead 
‘we slowly but eurely back to the yet core funda 
mental question of conception. A wiee care for 
‘the welfare of the products of conception beads 
‘to care in the causation af conception, That, 
‘indeed, is» step that began to be taken = very 
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Yong time back, and it is idle now for American 
Presidents or English Bishops to disouss whether 
it in good or bud. It will be time ro discuss the 
‘wisdom of increasing our diminished output of 
bahia when we have learat bow todeal with thovo 
‘we have. It is quite cortaia thet the limitation of 
offepring—volantary or involuntary—hus always 
deen bound up with all haman progress ; indeed, 
‘one may say with all soclogical progress, The 
higher the organiam the lower the offepring. 

‘But to be on a sound basis, human or soelogical, 
‘the progeny diminished in quantity muat be 
jimereased in quality. Unfortunetely, that is not 
‘what is happening with our own diminished output 
of babies, On the contrary, the quality has 
diminished a+ much w» the quantity. That wat 
inevitable, for the decrease bas wot beea caused 
bby any deliberate selection of the best parents or 
the best conditioas for parenthood, but has rather 
hbeen effected by the restraint of the better ele- 
‘ments in the community. 

Tt bas thas happened thet along « sumber of 
Jines—in England, in France, in Germany—atten- 
ton ia being more and more direoted to that greut 
central problem of human race-building: How 
eam we compensate the inevitably dimisiabed 
quantity of babies by raising their quality ? 





‘The Care of the Unborn 


In 1988 Francis Calton—who, as befits oue who 
Aovoted himself to the interests of future geneea- 
tions, is still alive and active among ue, the sole 
sarviver of the intellectual giants of his time— 
pat forward a book entitled Inguiries inte Human 
Faculty and Lis Deoslepment, in which, vammaria- 
ing his own earlier investigations, he dealt with 
“ various topica mare or less connected with that 
of the cultivation of the race, of, as we might 
call it, with ‘engenic’ questions—that ia, with 
questions bearing on what is termed in Greek, 
tugenas, good in stock, hereditarily endowed with 
able qualities. 

For some years eugenics was generally regarded 
lesa an 2 oubject of supreme eocial importance than 
‘as a butt for witticiam ; at the hest it scemed am 
amiable scientific fad. That is no longer the ease. 
To-day Galton’s work is the recognized starting 
point of a new movemeat in favour of National 
Engenice ; elaborate scientific investigations are 
Ibeing carried on in order to enlarge our defective 
knowledge of the laws of heredity ; the University 
af Londen officially recognines the subject of 
ougenica, and the vereatile Profesor Karl Pearvon 
in at the head of a laboratory for exploring that 
great field of Biometrica which in definitely 
‘based on the Hfework of Galton. During the 
past few weeks, also, the Eugenics Education 
Society has been evtabliebed with the double 


1-72 Book ha ated See reprint inthe ineaule™ Brera’ 
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object of increasing popular knowledge and 
interest in thia field and of promoting the 
ends which make for the hetter breeding af the 
race. 

At the annie time there bas been of recent years 
4s real change of attitude towards this question 
‘om the purt of the general public. As Dr. Clouston, 
the distinguished Edinburgh alienist, lately re- 
marked, nowadays people not only ask medical 
advier about marriage and procreation, but they 
even follow it, and many physicians can bear 
similar testimoay. When any reasonsble exposi- 
tion of engenie principles in now put forward it bs 
received not with amusement, bat with serious 
aod sympethetic attention.’ We are all agreed 
mow that itis neceasary, es Mr. Phillpotts pats It, to 
“ turn off the bad blood at the meter,” and the only 
‘question in a1 to how that may beat bo effocted. 
Greater technical knowledge ia, for one thing, 
needed, but also a higher general standard of 
individual respousibility, for it is idle yet, and 
altogether premature, to clamour for compulsion, 
‘In edacating the community, a by belping on the 
existing movements for the realisation of eugenic 
ideals, all may assist to bring we nearer to that 
eamscious care for the race which Mr. Galton 
believes will be the religion of the future, 

‘What I have here sought to chow is thet Mr. 
Phillpotts’ sebeme is not an idea in the air which 








The Care of the Unborn 
may be disousood in « merely academical fashion, 
It is the inevitable outcomeof 2 movement which, 
‘on the social as well as on the acientifc side, has 
been alowly prepared during  huvdred years, 
It is not indeed the immediately next step. We 
bhave first to grapple more closely with the problem 
of the neglected infant and the ignorant and over. 
worked pregnant and suckling woman, for it is 
idle to pend care an good breeding if the resulta 
of our care are to be fiung to destruction at ot 
before birth, But when that problem is solved, 
‘the eugenical problem is immediately upon us. 
aoay help its progress; we cannot stop it, 
though we may hinder it. We hinder it when we 
fritter away so much time aad energy im chattering 
about the education of children and about what 
religion they aball be taught. Let them be taught 
the religion of the Banta or the Eakimo, of New 
Guinen or of Central Brazil, whatever itis we may 
‘be reasonably sore they will be usually sickened of, 
it for life. Edueation has been put at the begin 
aaing, when it ought to bave been put at tho end. 
It matters comparatively little what sort of educa- 
tion we give children; the primary matter is 
what sort of children we have got to educate, 
‘That ie the moet fundamental of questions. It 
lies deeper even than the great question of Socia- 
linen vervus Tndividuatism, and indeed touches @ 
foundation that ia common to both, The beet 
‘organised social eystem is only « house of cards 
‘fit cannot be constracted with sound individuals, 
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and zo iodividuatiam worth the name ia possible 
‘unless a sotnd social organisation permite the 
breeding of individale who count. On this 
plane Socialinas and Individualism move in the 
same circle, 


xxuv 
BLASCO IBANEZ 
‘This eacey appeared in she Naw Starzaua for Moy Suh, 


1914. de will be coo, I fl thet the neorlia's work wes lasing, 
ina original fine quality ; fom that dase J cosa’ 






popstar 

f Dlatre Thats has indeed San siduspreed ond corried, much 
te far, ines it has od vo. 0 naga of his wary work. Merusrar, 
sabataver may be said of erie, be romaine a splendid 
‘uprecentatioe ofthe Spanish spirit, and ws foarlne «champion 
af a Revslaton he wan net destined 60 we, thar Ae wos com 
‘pala tn spond th last yoare of his life etside Ais urn orunry. 
‘Now thet hi dels hace ben reaisd, he manery will denbease 
‘Spain o all evar, the hancws dee 30 him, 








‘name, of Blasco Ibaies became known to English 
renders. A few years ago the list was long of 
hia tranalated books in more than half a doven 
Janguages, not one of them in English. Now that 
The Cathedral, Sonnica, The Blood ef the Arenc, 
have beon published in England and America, 
and that other translations are announced, it 
‘ean no longer be eaid that the best known and the 
‘most typically Spanish novelist of to-day is only 
‘Waknown to Eeglich readers. 
mT 
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Bven the reader of these translations, however 
—well ae they are executed—aay eneily receive 
an inadequate idea of the scope and nature of 
‘thie novelist’s work. An author's latest works, 
‘usually the firtt to be translated, are not always 
the finest examples of his quality, Moreover, 
every novelist who is marked by vital exuberance 
zust he considered to some extent in the mast 
Ihefore he can be appreciated. Blasco Ibeiiex hao 
Published nearly twenty volumes in twenty years, 
and it is necessary to take a survey of many of 
these to gain 4 fair notion of his quality and posi- 
tion. Ho began ax a regional novelist with storioa 
‘of the tragic and laborious life of the Valencian 
peasantry among whom he had lived from child- 
hood. Arres y Tartana, Entre Neranjos, CaBas 
¥y Barre, Fler de Maye, Ea Barraco—none of them 
‘Published in Engtish—helong to this group, Theas 
‘oaks are vivid and pungent ; they epring natarelly 
‘out of the writer's experience; they describe 
‘persons evidently studied from life and they bring 
before us in detail « peculiar picture of rural life, 
‘They perhaps remain the best books Blasea Ihaiiex 
has written. The vision ia narrewer than in any 
‘of his later books, but ite depths and the richness 
of the sympathy behiod it gives them universal 
interest. One wey refer, for instance, to Le 
Barrace, published in 1698, This is not only, 
‘has been called, the finest masterpicce among, 
Spanish regional novels. The struggle of max 
with the soil, the devotion of the peasant te that 
us 
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ol, the tragic contest between the tenazt and the 
landlord, have never, probably, been so vehemently 
‘and poignantly presented in any literature, As 
‘8 contrast to the monotonous intensity of La 
Borraca may be placed Caflas y Barro, publishod 
four years later, « picture of life in the malarious 
Hioe-Gekds of the Valencian Lake Albufers, and 
of the varied types to be found among the workers 
in this region. 

By 1903 Blasco Ubadies hed eatablished his fame 
‘0 a novelist and at the same time exhausted bia 
personal impressions of Valencia. He now sought 
to give expreation to his spirit of social revolt by 
studying special axpeota of life in Spain generally. 
‘We thus have what aro termed the “novels of 
rebellion,” including La Catedral, Le Bodego and 
La Horda, all fighting books, manuals of revolu- 
tionary propaganda rather than serene works of 
an, 


‘La Catedral, in which » struggle between the 
renovating spirit of modern anarchism and the 
deeaying spirit of conservation is played out in 
the cloister: of Toledo Cathedral, is the most 
tranalated of all the novelit's books and the 
fret to appear in Engliah, but it is perhaps the 
leant satisfactory. ‘That at all events is ita 
athor's opinion; it it too heavy, he confided 10 
friend, and there istoo much doctrine. It ie difficult 
to dispute this verdict. La Bedaga, a hook of 
similar method, may be regarded as 2 better 
‘vcampls of this group ; it presents vivid picture of 
x pr 
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‘he wine industry at Jereaand theinvasion into this 
aphere of the modern labour spirit ; the Anarchist 
Salvoechee is here introduced ander « peeudouym 
su a Kind of moder Christ. In EZ Intruse, which 
thas as its background the iron mines und mang 
factarite of Bilbao, anctber and more modern 
phuse of Spanish religion is brought forward 
the power of the Jesuit set forth. Finally, Le 
Horda, the last novel of this group, deals with the 
pariah life of the slums of Madrid. 

‘The later novels of Blasco Ibsier, beginning 
with La Maja Demada in 1906, are freer and more 
varied im character; they are more deliheretely 
analytical and peychological than the books of 
the fivt period, more artistically impartial than 
those of the second cless. The novelist has 
hecome more agile and more self-conscious, to 
some of us, perhaps, less intereeting. In moat 
‘of these books the author chooses a special pan 
‘ty and # definite theme which he analyees disin- 
tereatedly and indeed often admirably. ‘Thus we 
have Sangre y Arana in which ball-Gghting ia 
prevented as a problem in the uational life of 
Spain. Again, we have Las Muertos Mandan 
(horly to be published as The Tyranny of the 
Anceniors), in which, on the background of the 
lovely Balearic Islands, is prevented the great 
question of tradition, the iron rule of the dead 
over the living. It is doubtleas one of the most 
vivid and masterly of the novellst's works. 
Recently Blasco Tbadec, a great traveller, hee 
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boon visiting South America aad studying the new 
avpects of life there presented. They form the 
‘eubject of his most recent books. 


‘The man behind these books ie no ordinary mas 
of letters, He is a personality, und that fact it 
is which imparts vo much more interest 10 his 
‘work than its parely literary qualitiee—though 
there aro not negtigible—would warrant. The 
abounding vitality and oucrgy of the books is, we 
fool, » reflection of the aboundingly vital und 
‘energetic pervon behind them. 

‘Vicente Blasco Ibsies was bora in Valencia in 
1867 of parents who kept « modest proviaion-shop. 
More remotely the family sprang fom Aragon, 
and it fe certainly the bold, obstinate, firm-fibred 
Celtiberian stock of that region which wo feel 
predomisaatly in this man’s work. The young 
‘Vicoute wae s turbulent youth, intelligent but 
rebellious to discipline, und more fond of eport 
than of books. He began life ax s law studeat and 
speedily acquired » profound distaste for sw and 
for lawyers, whom he regards ax among the chief 
‘agents of social evil. At seventeen he finally 
abandoned the Jaw, and ran away to Madrid, to 
become a journalist. A year Inter be wrote = 
revolutionary sonnet aguinst the Coverament 
and for this offence was seat to prison for six 
‘snouths. Such treatment was not caloulated to 
‘tert a soothing influence om a youth of Vioents's 
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‘tamper. The next years were fall of agitation, of 
ropublican propaganda, and of conflicts with law 
‘and authority. In 1890, having been condemned 
Yo prison for epeeches and agitation against the 
Comrervative Government of the day, Blasco 
‘thought it heat to flee to Paris, about which he 
wrote a book. A few years later be again fled, 
Lurriedly, in » fisherman's boat, to Italy, on 
account of a collision between the people and the 
police in the agitation over the Cubsm war. On his 
too reckless retara be was seized by the police, 
Ihandenffed, and taken to Barcelona, then under 
martial law, and condemned by the Council of 
‘War to # coaviet prison. The tribunal neglected, 
however, to doprivs him of civil rights, and in 2 
few monthi—to the astonishment of all Spain— 
the city of Valencia, which he had done so much ta 
twansform into 2 great revalutionsry centre, 
Hberated him fom prison by sending him to 











(on « demonstration at Valencia by choosing that 
port for the embercation of « national pilgrimage 
‘to Rome. The pilgrims duly arrived at the quays 
uadee the superintendence of ten bishops, but 

2 few faithful followers were 
the borror of the faithful he 


Blasco Takes 
placed in readiness. Sach at least in the recorded 


story. 
‘At this time Blasco Ibaiiex was approaching the 
‘age of thity and was yet searocly known as 2 
novelist. As x youth he bad indeod published 
sory of wild adveature, which he afterwards 
ought up and destroyed. He reached the novel 
indirectly, through journalism. As a deputy he 
desired to spread his ideas through Spain, and 
therefore founded « ucwspaper, EI Pueble, into 
which be threw eo mach energy that it rapidly 
acquired wide influence. A feuillton was, how- 
ever, indispensable, and as there was 0 capital 
wherewith to pay & novelist, the editor resolved 
to write his own fouilleton, It was in thie way that 
All the eazlior aovels—the group of vivid pictares of 
‘Valencian life bused on early personal impressions 
—firet appeared, attracting little attention even 
‘when pablished separately until the French die- 
‘covered and translated La Barreca under the title 
of Terres Mandites. Soon afterwards Blasco 
Thater had become « famous novelist whoww 
repetation was growing world-wide. He was 
enceforth content to devote his emtrgics 
exchuively to the work of novel-writing. 
How immense this man's energies are may be 
wafficieutly divined oven from this brief aketch of 
hin early Life, We muy soe him characteriatically 
in the full-length portrait (exhibited in London « 
few years age) hy another famous Valeacian, 
Sorelle, whose work, in « different medium, bas 
283 
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10 much of the same quality as his friend the 
noveliat’s. Here we see Blasco Ibaiies in the full 
vigour of maturity. He stands facing the spocts- 
tor with « cigarette between his fingers, a grissled, 
wold Ggure with high receding domed forehead, 
slight beard and moustache, a strong, enguciour 
man, asared of his power, who is taking your 
measure, calmly, critically, self-confidently, with 
1 jovial, humorous amile. He is, you perccive, a 
taan planted firmly om the earth, with a close grip 
of the material things of life, a man of great 
appetites to match bis great energies. We may 
miss here any delicate sense of the spiritual 
refinements of life or the subtletioe of the oul, 
But we are unmistakably aware of « man with 
1 vory vivid sense of humanity, with « powerful 
aptituds for human adventure, buman pustion, 
human justice, even human ideslism. That is 
Blasco ibaii 








Blasco Ibaies has sometimes been called the 
Spanish Zola. It is certain that the French 
novelist has influenced the later development of 
the Spanish novelist and that in general methods 
of approaching their art there ure poists of resem: 
hblance between the twe writers. Yot the differ- 
ences ure fundamental, Zola wae a man of the 
study who made novel-writing his Lfe-work from 
the oatect ; for every book he patiently sccumu- 
Inved immense masses of notes {in which, as be 
ome 
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Rinwelf admitted, be sometimes lost himself}, 
and ino businews-like and methodical manner he 
wove thove notes into books of uniform and often 
impressive pattern, which becomes the more im- 
prowive hecause it was inspired by u novel doctrine 
of cleatific realiem. Nothing of this in the 
Spanish writer. However revolotionary his social 
‘and potitioal outlook may be, be is not revolutionary 
in methods of art ; be has scarcely even mastered 
‘the traditional methods ; the habita of journalism 
hhave taken strong hold of him and his more severe 
Spanish critica deplore the frequent looseness and 
janceuracy of hia atyle, ‘There ere passages of 
aplendid lyrical rhapsody, and there are often the 
saris of « Gue and bold artist in the construction 
af a story or the presentation of a character, but 
in the accomplished use of the beantiful Castilian 
tongue Blesoa Ibaiex in surpassed by many a 
young Spanish writer of to-day. Norhashe any of 
‘Zole’s methodical fervour of laborious documenta- 
tion, In his early novels he adopted the happy 
msthod of drawing on his own vivid early memories 
of Valencian life and character. More recently 
hhin method han been to soak hmiself, ewiftly and 
completely but for the most part very briefly, in 
the life he proposes to depict. A week may 
‘suffice for this, and tho novel itself may be written 
‘tan couple of months. Thus for writing Sangre y 
Arena it sufficed him to visit Seville in the cou 
pany of « famous matador, and the preparation 
for Las Muertos Mondan was » hosting expedition 
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round the Balearic coast, in the coume of which he 
was overtaken by 2 storm, and forced to shelter 
on an ialet where he remained for fourteen hours 
without food and soaked to the akin, Nor are the 
notes for hia hooks written down ; be relice ex- 
clusively on his prodigious memory and hie intense 
power of viaualising everything that impresses 
him. His robust und impatient temperament 
ensbles himto work at very high pressure, oblivious 
of every attempt to interrupt bint, even for 
tighteon honm at a stretch, sometimes singing 
as he writes, for he is « passionate melomaniac 
‘whose idols ‘are Beethoven and Wagner. It is 
clear that a worker with euch methods hee Little 
need of sleep: be is, hawever, a great eater, and 
feels, indeed, Zarsacois tells us, a great contempt 
for people who cannot eat well; but when he is 
approaching the end of a nove! all rack physical 
needs are disregarded ; he writes om feverishly, 
‘almost in a state of somnambaliem, even, if nocd 
be, for sity hour, wail he bon ie coopers 
perhaps sent to the printers unread, to 
Te eorected in proot 

Such ia the figure behind these powerful and 
impetuous books which have mede so much naise 
in the world. It in the figure of « typical 
representative of the Spanish spirit, which has 
sometimes shown iteelf more refined and dis- 
Tinguished, bat is ever of very firm fibre, of 
wollstemapered individuality. Amd these books 
azo not merely faint reflections of the man 
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‘who has 40 carelessly flung them at the world; 
they ar the most interesting documents we 
can easily find to throw light on the social ond 
industrial questions which are etirring Spain 
today. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE TYPES 
AMONG PRIMITIVE FOLK 


Tha falewing rove of Ebward Corpas's beak of this 
nama sppeced in the Occour Harm in 1916, 

IN a previews book, The Intermodiais Sex, Mr, 

[Edward Carpenter’ set forth the claim’ for 

recognition of persons of homosexual and 
Ibiseraa constitution, as entitled to « fitting place 
and sphere of ustfalaees ia the general seheros of 
society. It eanmot be anid that auch a plea ia 
‘without justification, for carefal investigation in 
various countries bas shown that nearly every: 
where homosexual persons constitate ever I per 
cent. of the population, and bisexual person at 
least 4 per cent. ; 40 that in oar own country.slone 
‘the number of persona of thi type probably ran 
into millioas. Moreover, they are found io all 
social and intellectual classes, vot only in the 
lowest, but alao in the highest. 

In the preveat volume Mr. Carpeater takou up 
special sapect of the same subject, and deals with 
it in detail, which was not possible in the mare 
‘samprebensive earlier book. Ha seeks to investi- 
gate the part played in religion and in warfare by 
the “ Intermediate" types of * Primitive ” days. 
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“The Intermediate Types Amsang Primitive Folk" 
A verbal criticinm intrudes itself, indeed, a1 the 
author himself admits, at the outeet. The vague 
term “Intermediate,” while it may fairly he 
applied to many sexual inverts, will not satisfac: 
tordly cover them all, for not all male inverts 
approximate to the feminine type, nor all female 
inverts to the masculine ; some even, Carpent 
himself remarks, might be termed “ super-virile 
‘and “‘akra-feminine.” The generally accepted 
term “‘howovexnal,”” altboogh vot altogother 
wnobjectionsble, socms tore definite, accurate, 
aad comprehensive than “intermediate.” In x 
similar manner it may be exid thut the term 
“primitive” cannot be applied to any races kaown 
‘to history, or even to ethnography, and least of all 
to the Greeks and Japanese, who are dealt with 
at hength in the prevent volame. 

Such criticism, which is fuirly obvious, cannot, 
however, affect the substance of the book. It falle 
into two parts : * The Intermediate in the Service 
‘of Religion ” and “ The Intermediate as Warrior.” 
‘The subject of the second part nisy be regarded 
ae the more familiar. It is faisly well kaowa that 
‘military comradeship on « bomovexual bain 
‘existed among the Greeks, and was regarded a7 « 
stimulus to warlike prowess, ‘That similar attach 
‘ments existed among the Japanese Semural war- 
riots is less woll known. Both those manifesta- 
tions of military comradeship are here Juminoualy 
discussed. An interesting chapter is devoted to 
Dorian comradeship in relation to the tata of 
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women. It has frequently been esserted that 
Greek paiderostia wae connected, whether ax cause 
‘or effect, with the inferior status of women in 
Greece, "There is no question thet during a 
considerable period the position of women in 
Greece was by no mesma high. Bot Carpenter 
‘well chows that there was uo parallelism between 
the high estimation of “ manly love” and the low 
eatimation of women, Thos it was in Sparte that 
(Peiderastia was moet practised and esteemed, and 
‘it was in Sparta that women enjoyed most power 
‘and freedom, and ware least shat apart from the 
men by custom, 

Te i in the firet part of this hook, however— 
the discassion of homosexuality in the servico of 
religon—that most readers will find novelty, 
Elie Reclas, indeed, ia his sympathetic and pene- 
trating study of savage life, Primitive Folk, had 
realised this fanction of abnormal eexuality in 
early culture, and it has been farther developed 
by later writers (notably Horneffer im his work on 
priesthood, not referred to in the book before ws), 
but the connection still scems to most people 
omewhat of a paradox. It is frequently regarded 
as at most, « piece of superstition, Edward 
Carpenter argues, however, that there really is en 
‘erganic connection between the homosexual tem- 
perament end unusual peychic or divinatory 
‘powers, and that this connection is exaggerated in 
‘popular view by the fact that ideas of sorcery and 
witcheraft become cepecially associsted with the 


Sans trkbnclbdes jie “Mesecas Pesce Bola 
ceremonials of an old religion which is being 
superseded by a new religion. There are four 
‘way in which the homoseroal man or woman 
tends to become a force in primitive culture : (2) 
not being a complete man or « complete woman, 
‘the invert ia impelled to create « new sphere of 
activity; (2) being different from others, and 
‘sometimes an object of contempt, sometimes of 
admiration, his mind ia turned in on himeelf, and 
hho be forced to think ; (3) frequently combining 
masculine and feminine qualities, he would some- 
times be greatly superior in ability to the rest of 
the tribe; (4) the bleading of the masculine and 
feminine tempernaeats woold yometimes produce 
pervons whose perceptions were vo subtle, conaplex, 
‘aad rapid thet they would be diviners. und pro- 
phets in a very real seuss, and acquire a straage 
reputation for sanctity and divinity. Theso four 
processes soem to run into each other, but the 
eneral outcome ia that in. primitive culture 

‘ variations of sex-tomperament from the normal 
Ihave uot been nopligible freaks, but have played 
‘en important part in the evolution end expansion 
of human society.” 

‘These are some of the topics disoused by the 
light of the moat recent Hteratare in Mr. Edward 
Carpenter's volume, It is « valuable contribution 
‘0 the solution of an interesting problem. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
PSYCHO-ANALYTIC MOVEMENT 
‘This epitome of Freud's importent xvey ~ Zar Geschicine 
hr Prycheanalytinchen Boveogung.” J4xeaocn ven Psvexo- 
Aratrt2, 1916, appeared in abe Jovnras o7 Marat ScaENCE 


for January, 91S. Frowd's exvey lair oppeored in the 
‘English trausletion of his Coutecrnn Woes, Vol. I. 


IN the prycho-anslytic movement history hes 
== made rapidly, and amid the various 

ary currents it must be difficult even 
for the prime leader himself to know exactly 
where the movement stands. In this characterie- 
tie and interesting paper he seeks to show where he 
himself stands, “He imparts an antobiographical 
value to the narrative by carrying it back to the 
days of his early medical life in Paris. He had 
hecome a doctor unwillingly, but was snxicus 
to benefit neurotic patients, uod thought that 
this could be done by the exclusively physical 
method of eleetre-therapy. He records how, at out 
of Charcot’s eveaing receptions, be heard the 
honoured master narrating to Brouardel the serious 
snfierings of a young wife with an impotent 
‘husband; Brousrdel seemed to express doubts as 
‘to the ceusation of the troubles, and Chareot brake 
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The History of the Paychs-Analytic Mevement 
in with vivacity  “ Mais dans des can parcils c'est 
toujoum Je chore géaitale, toujourr—toujoun— 
toujours.” Freud felt surprised, and at the came 
wondered that if this was Chareot’s opinion he 
could yet occupy bineelf exchasively with anato- 
amicel considerations. But Freud at the time, he 
‘ella us, was, ia the etiology of ararosis, “as 
ianoeeat and ignorant as any hopeful academic" 
and when a little later he began practice in Vieuna, 
und Chrobak, & propos of exactly such x case as 
Charcot had narrated. told him that, though it 
‘could not be given, the best prescription was: 
“(® penis normalis dovim repetatur,” he was 
shocked at the Profemor’s eyniciam. 

‘The doctrine of suppression and resistance was 
cone of the Girt elements of peycbo-analysis to 
become clear to Frend, and be regarded it as an 
original discovery until he found it vet forth by 
Schopenhaner; “it is the foundation stono on 
whieh the edifice of peycho-analysis rests.” ‘That 
theury, he declares, is an attempt to make intellig- 
ible two manifestations always found when we 
woek to trace neurotic symptouss to their source : 
‘the fact of transference and that of retistance. 
All investigation which recognises these two facts 
and maker them the point of departure is paycho- 
mnlysis, even when it leads to otber results 
than mine.” He strongly objects, at the same 
time, to suppression and resistance being termed 
“assumptions of paycbo-anslysis"; they are 
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The doctrine of infantile sexuality was a some 
what later acquisition. It bad turned out that the 
‘events to which the aymptoms of the hysterical 
‘wore traced back were imeginary scenes in many 
eases. Ttaoon became clear that thove eoeaee had 
heen imagined im order to conceal the auto-erotic 
activity of early childhood, and behiad thee 
‘imaginations the sexual life of the child became 
rovesled in all its extent. Herewith inborn con- 
stitution came into its rights ; predisposition and 
experience were woven into ome ineeparshle 
tiologic unity, each element being ineffective 
‘without the other, and the child's sexual constitn- 
tion provoking events of an equally special kind. 
Froud can undénstend that other views of the 
sexual impoisa in relation to childhood may be pat 
forward, Eke those of the C.G. Jung school, but 
regards them at capricious, forased with too great 
1 regard for considerations that lie ontside the 
subject, and 20 remaining inadequate. 

Freud states that he found out the eymbolism 
of dreams for himeclf (* 1 have always held fast 
‘to the custom of atudying things before I looked 
into books”), and only afterwards found ont that 
Scharner had in sonse degree proceded him, while 
Inter be extended his view under the influence of 
“the at first 10 cotimable, and afterwards wholly 
abandoned, Stekel.” He adds : “The most pecu- 
liar and significant fragment of my dream-theory 
ia the reduction of the dream-representation to 
inner conflict, a kind of intimate insincerity,” and 


The History of the Pryche-Analytic Movement 
this ides be bas lio found in the writings of 
J. Popper. As is known, Freud attaches immense 
importance to his doctrine of dream interpretation, 
‘and be reutarks that be is accustomed to measure 
the competenco of a psychological investigator by 
his relation to this problem. 

‘At Giret Froud failed to realise what the attitude 
of the world would be towards hia dectrines ; he 
‘thought they were merely contributions to acienoe, 
like any others, By the atmosphere of cold 
‘emptiness speedily raised around him be was toon 
made to fee) that medical communications intro- 
ducing sexuality as an etiological factor ware not 
‘as other medical communications. .He found that 
lhe had become one of those who, in the post's 
words, “ diaturb the world’s sleep.” 

‘A considerable part of this lengthy paper is « 
<riticiom of Jung and of Adler, too Fal of matter to 

easily condensed. He in not inclined to rate 
highly Jung's conception of the “complex,” os 
invalving no psychological theory im itself nor 
yet capable of natural insertion into the paycho: 
analytic theory. Moreover, no word hay bean 80 
‘much abused, and itis frequently employed when it 
would he more correct to use “suppression oF 

Of Adler, Freud speaks with respect an “a 
significant investigator, more especially endowed 
for speculation,” whose studies of the prychio 
hearing of organic defect are valuable, and whom 
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in the peycho-anelytie movement. But that theory 
‘was never meant to be “a complete theory of the 
\naman peychic life,” but only to enlarge ar oorroet 
what experience hed otherwise gaied. Adler 
oct far beyond this and attempts to apply to the 
whole character and behaviour of mankind the key 
jatended for its neurotie and psychotic perversions. 
Froud admite that “ Adler's efforts for a place ia 
the aun” have had their good results, 
* individual prychology “ is now outside and even 
hostile to prycho-analysis. Fread proceeds to 
criticise forcibly the extreme omphusis which 
Adler places on masculine protest” and on the 
impulse of aggression.“ He Heaven no place for 
love, One may wonder thet 10 sad a view of the 
world hae foand any recognition: but we must 
remember that humanity, opprewed hy the yoke 
Of ita sexual noeds, will accept anything if only it 
is offered with the beit of x ‘ conquest over texual- 
ity'2" Frend ia, however, mach more (avourable 
to.Adler than to Jung. Adler's deetrine be regards 
4, indeed, radically falee, but he poseesses sig- 
nificance und coherence, Jung's modifications of 
prycho-analysis, ow the other bund, are confused 
sand obscure; be hes changed the handle of the 
prycho-analytic instrument and also put in « new 
‘lade, 40 that it is no longer entitled to bear the 
same mark. 

Freud observes of his paper that it will cause 
ee to many to find the peycho-analysta rending 
each other. Bat aimilar differences and dificaition, 

















‘The History of the Paycho-Analytic Morement 
he points out, occur in all scientific movement. 
“Perhaps they are usually more carefully com 
ovaled; prycho-analysis, which has destroyed #0 
many conventional ideals, is in this matter also 
more rinoere.”” 


XXVHI 
GERMAN POLITICAL IDEALS 
This eile appeared in Tae Narvon, Angua Sih 1916. 

T= prevailing German political coneep- 





of the State s unrestricted Powor 

well known in England. Now indeed that 
the writings of Treitschke, the most eloquent and 
influential exponent of that Prussian ideal, are oo 
extensively tramilated we bave no excuse for not 
knowing it. But the mingled protests and enthn- 
siasm which we hear of az arowed in Germany hy 
Profewor F. W. Forster's article io the PaciGst 
journal, Dis Friedens- Warte, on “ Bismurck's Work 
in the Light of the Criticism of Greater Germany,” 
say —weefully remind ua that ‘Tyeitachke’ 
ideal by no means reigns undisputed. In this 
remarkable article Pérvter dismisses Treitechke 
the Bard of Prassianiam'—with contempt; 
the“ childish Ranke,” also, for all his fine foel- 
ings, wan sunk deep in the worship of Power ; 
‘the abstract political philosophy of Hegel has no 
meaning for us to-day; and the empty and 
rhetorical Addresses of Fichte to the German 
Nation which young people rave about—for the 
most part withoot reading them, he remerke— 
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belong to the most worthless part of Fichte’s work, 
After thus clearing the field, Frater recalla to hie 
countrymen a nobler German than them all, 
Constantin Frente. 

Tt ia quite likely that the name of Constantin 
Frants, who died in 1891, ia anfamiliar to the 
average German of to-day, elthough it is not 
many years sive Stacata wrote  bighly apprecis- 
tive monograph on his life and works. Half a 
century ago, however, Frantz stood forth con- 
apicuously as the epponent of Bismarck’s policy 
and the first champion, in F, List’s words, of x 
German world-policy. Yet ke bad himself been 
for many years a Prussian bureaucrat, in the 
service of the Foreign Btinistry, and closely 
associated with Bismarck until the tines of Bis- 
‘marckian and Prussion policy became clear, whet 
Frantz resigned his official position with its promise 
of future promotion and gave himself to literary 
work and propaganda ; the action was character 
fatic of the devotion to principle and the high- 
minded conception of duty which his life seems 
‘throughout to display. He was bora (in 1817) near 
Halberetadt, the von of n Saxon pastor and & 
mother who was of noble Freach Hogueaot origin, 
Franta himself always remained definitely Chiris- 
‘iam in his outlook und iu early life was affected 
lby the mystioo-philesophie influence of Schelling. 
He was of Saxon appearance (as his portrait shows) 
and of Saxou temperament, for he admits that after 
ving in Brandenburg for nearly thirty years be 
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never falt at home there, choogh still regarding 
himself as “e good Prosian.” He travelled 
‘manch over Enrope in the service of the State, and 
‘was thereby, no doubt, encouraged in bis concep- 
Gon of « Greater Germany consisting of loosely- 
afbliated free States, German and Slav, to be in 
close asociation with England but excluding 
‘Rusia, A warm frieudahip existed between Franta 
and Richard Wagner, who regarded his friend's 
‘Views as represeating “ the politica of the future.” 
Tn Anutiia Frantr's ideas have always beon 
cherished. Hehimeel{betieved to the last that he was 
sowing the seeds of the future and regarded the Ger- 
sian Empire of 1871 as merely « transitional phase. 

His new disciple, Profeasor Férster, we may 
regard an « very diferent type of man. Born in 
Bertin (im 1869} he ia a gennine Brandenburg 
Proasian of the vigorous and stabbam old stock, 
‘more apt to mould then to be moulded, more 
remarkable for fearless and upright streagth of 
character than for intellectual subtlety or eathotis 
delicacy. When one observes bow often be bee 
(ete called upon to tilt at eo-called “ advanced” 
ideas in hia career an 20 educationaliat (in the 
conree of which he hat ansparingly attacked the 
present writer among others) ono might he 
‘tempted to set him down as merely conservative 
and reactionary person. That would be unjust. 
Hf that had been the ease it is walikely either that 
hhe wonld have been eubjected to the protests of 
‘hia predessional colleagues et Munich, or reccived 
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the eathuslastic applause of his students; it may 
Ibe added that it wan characteristic of the man 10 
write his now famous article under kis own name 
‘and to fastify it publicly in Munich, He bus 
achieved his opinion slowly and his intellectual 
career has been throughout progressive, While 


Christian, he was, we are told, brought up ixre- 
igiously ; he became « Socialist, and of so militant 
ws kind that he was at one tite sent to prison ; 
thea be studied social questions in England and 
America, and finally directed bis exergies into those 
‘mora! and educational lines slong which his 
reputation has been mado. He has written « 
number af books which have won hearty approval 
not only in Germany but abroad ; ecveral have been 
translated into English. Perbaps his best known, 
work is the comprehensive treatise on moral 
instruction, ontitled Jugendiekre, which in leas than, 
tea years bas goue through more than farty editions 
ad been tramalated into ten Languages. Forster 
hhore adopts an ethioa) rather than religions basis, 
uot because he regards religion as uncssentisl but 
Iecause the diaputes which religion arouses render 
the neatral foundation inevitable. It is io this 
field of popular education that the Munich Pro- 
fessor has trained the vigorow snd combative 
mind he is now turning on to the problem of his 
country’s political crisis, though still in the spirit 
‘of the toachse who is mainly concerned in directing 
the ideals of the younger generation. 
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Forster seoe indeed that the evil he combats bas 
heen too deeply rooted to he destroyed by mere 
political proposals. The younger gearration must 
firet he liberated from the magic webs of falae 
yousnticirm woven round the German Empire 
by an older generation in the name of « “ Real- 
politik” which is alien to all the most real facte 
‘and needs of the world to-day. That the younger 
generation will respond to this appeal Forster 
hhas no doubt. With all the rough vigour of hie 
invective be castigates the desolating national 
Ego-worship, the empty, dreary insistence of 
Germany ‘own worth snd magnificence, the 
fantastic nonsense of Pan-German propaganda, 
and declares that all who can observe German youth 
now how profoundly it is revolting against this 
false and narrow Nationalism. [0 the cultivation 
of worthier, and, as he would have wa believe, more 
genuinely German ideals, young Germany mrust 
throw aside Fichte and Hegel and Treitechke and 
‘turn to Frants. 

‘When we torn to Frants we note that, while he 
was in the begianing sympathetically associated 
with Bismarck, as the policy of the great founder 
of the Empire more clesrly developed all his 
writings became ever more concentrated on the 
penetrating criticiam of Bismarck's work. They 
had soutething im comtuon ; Frante wos really as 
tele of a damocrot as Bismarck ; they were both 

to admit a sort of Socialinn ; neither 
‘hed any love for bureaucracy: and, above ail, 
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both desired to ond that separatist particularism 
of the small States which had for +0 long been the 
ane of Germany. But here they parted company ; 
in method and in spirit they were alike opposed. 
Bismarck was « mighty opportunist—always 
swayed (as Lamprecht has insisted) by a compre- 
hheusive vision of the cireumstances of the momestt 
~-and the opportunities he sought were not, after 
‘the English manner, for compromise, but for 
the swift and cimple decisions of blood and iron. 
‘Frante was not merely a man of wide political 
‘training but something of philosopher and ever « 
man of seience, who believed that States hed their 
natural physiology and oceded the harmonious 
conditions for freedom and development. He 
refused to start, in the Hegelian manner, with 
abstract idean of what 2 State ought to be: we 
must regard a State as 2 natural product, investi- 
gate what it it, and 40 attain “a natural doctrine 
‘of the State.” The German question can thus 
only be solved in barmony with the collective 
policy of Europe, and it should be the aim of 
Germany, not to become to Europe a huge 
militaria with an entagonising Prustian point, 
but, rather, an organisational centre of crystallisa- 
tion which by ite own internal free sod bealthy 
dovelopment might become a guardian of tho 
interesta of Europe. Bistuarck, however, had 
tought, and apparently achieved, the defeat of 
Newser particalariams by the establishment of 
‘greater particalariom, crushing all the rest, tho 
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sapreme dominance of Prassia. For Franta that 
Policy was not merely the abandonment of Ger- 
many's greater mission in the world, it meant 
‘entering a path that could anly end in catastrophe, 
‘And Forster comes forward to tall us that to-day 
‘wo may all see that Frants was absolutely right, 

‘The leading idea of Frants throughout is that 
‘the political constitution which alone suits the 
needs of Germany is « federation of States, the 
free political association of » group of independent 
‘and related peoplea : this couception would exelade 
centrulisation except for definite purposes of 
‘organisation and exclude also the mochanical 
nity produced by the power of a single deminat- 
ing national State, Such « federation would thus 
‘be altogether unlike the prevent Prossiaalsed 
German Empire. It would be much more on the 
lines of the old Holy Roman Empire as it existed 
in the time of the Hohenstanfen Frederick I 
4m the thirteeath century. Férster, in following 
Frante on this point, remarks thet it-is very 
undesirable that « German Emperor should also 
‘be King of Prussia, and recalls that the Abbé de 
St. Picere, in potting forth bis famous project 
for the United States of Europe, specially referred 
to the old Germanic Enspire as the anticipation of 
such « Federation of States. 

Such « political conception i put forward as in 
‘conformity with those special functions which 
Germany is beat able to exercise in tho world, 
‘that is to say ber power of organisation and her 
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apposed international aptitudes. In hoth these 
reapects, hawever imperfcetly, by holding together 
‘« federation of independent nationalities in free 
association, the old German E: as Fronts 
‘often declared, was the pioneer of a great political 
ideal, performing a service to the whole of Christen 
dom, and st the same time attaining ita own 
finest development. He points out that even 
Prussia in thoae ently daye wes working in the eae 








the East and assimilating the Western Slava, 
‘adding their Whive Eagle to its own Black Eagle to 
constitute « national emblem. ‘The new German 
Empire is in no enee « revival of that old Exopise, 
for it drops altogether the lntter's super-ontional 
function and it perverts organientionnl activity to 
eoistio nationalinm. It is based on the later and 
totally different political ideal of Renaissance 
Sovercignty with ita Machiavellian recognition 
of the right of the State to exereiae its might for ita 
own tole ends, a right which, os Gierke has ably 
shown, medieval political theory had altogether 
rejected. It ia on the later Machiavellian basis 
that « single nationality in the group is entitled 
to dominate the rest and to menace the outside 
world. 

Tr will be seen that Frants, followed by his 
disciple Férvter, nioves on a somewhat conserva- 
tive plane. He rejects « political ideal which, 
however it may soem to flourish to-day in Germany 
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is by no means modern, in favour of « yet more 
ancient ideal, though of much nobler order: 
‘the “ synthesio of organisation and independence,” 
a federaliam of free States, dimly outlined by Kant 
and still earlier aketched in the real practice of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Of the democratic 
political idea? on an individualistic basis, which we 
regard an more genuinely modern, he has nothing 
to way, though there may be room for ita develop- 
ment within the frame-work of Frants’s free 
federation. Of the Government Bund vet up by 
‘the Congress of Vienna Férster bas only te any that 
it was “ lacking in inepiration and will," not that 
it wan undemocratic. It is perhaps pomible to 
maintain that the question of a democratic con- 
stitution in Germany is otill Utopian. Bat there 
ean be no doubt that the question of the fanetion 
ead mutoal relation of States, as illustrated by the 
policy of Prumia and the present condition of the 
German Empire, is very actual indeed. 

Ii there is any one onteome of the war of which 
we can speak with confidence it is that, whatever 
the precise results may be, they canuot fail to 
bring the German Empire and Austro-Hungary 
into a yet eloter relationship than existed before 
the war. ‘The very policy of the Allies unites the 
interests of the two Central Empires, and renders 
come degree of association inevitable, But we 
cannot imagine « Prussianised Austria and, at we 
know, the first decisive act of a would-be Prus- 
ienived Austria bas produced s crash to shake 
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the world, In the German Empire itself, even in 
Prowia, Prustianiestion bas not suocseded in 
‘working assinsilatively either on Poles or Danse oF 
Alsatians, When Austria comes into the question 
‘wo cannot fail to see the importance of « political 
conception which, us Frante developed it, was 
‘specially designed to conciliate the Western and 
Southera Slavs, in direct opposition to the Great 
German Empire. Germans to-day, indeed, have 
‘toreckon with, aa they seem more or las clearly to 
‘bogin to realie, the faihure of “ Real-Palitik ” nnd 
the bankruptey of Binmarekian policy. In noatral 
countries one may sometimes detect 4 kind of 
sympathy with Germany faced by euch # multitude 
of hostile nations and races, the finest peoples from 

and America and Asia and Afrien and 
‘Australia, And in Germany itself, before the war 
aan well an since, the question has often been asked, 
‘Why are we Germans not loved ? and seldom any 
auswer found hut oue, #0 pathetic in ita instinctive 
self-esteem: “Envy and jealousy.” Another 
tuswor is becoming clearer to-day. It is beginning 
to be seen that the policy of offensive Egoism, the 
morality of Blood and Iron, ie herdly more lovable 
in a State then it is in on individual. It was 
‘Bismarck who, more than any other statesman, 
made that policy the active and effective policy 
of Germany in the world. But Bismarck was far 
too sagacious, he was far too closely in touch with 
(eneral European diplomacy, not to safeguard and 
‘qualify his own policy ; he could be ruthless, but 
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Ihe was not reckless, We know that Bismarck 
‘was no enthusiast for the risks of colonisation ; 
that be was vot in favour of « great Germen 
fleet ; that he wold never have permitted the 
invasion of Belgiom ; that in any national crials 
hhe woald have taken pains to ensure the benevolent 
noutrality of England. Bismarck himself was 
‘thus strong enongk to avoid the precipice to which, 
sx tho insight of Frantz clearly discerned, his potley 
Ted, In the hands of hia weaker and more reckless 
accessors, it ia another matter, for that brutal 
frankness of the German temperament which 
‘Treitschke half deplored and akogether admired 
hardly consorte with weakness and recklessness, 
All the world now, even including Germans them- 
solves, is begianing to estimate ot ita trus worth the 
‘Real-Politik of the State as Power. 

‘The uineteeath century was largely dominated 
by the political ideal of Nationalism. The world 
ggovelled in the dust before the sacred rights of a 
Nation to the free development of its latently 
Aggressive desires, Nobody ever saw « Franken- 
stein ia the ooble-hearted heroes who led am 
oppressed nationality to eelf-oouscious might. 
‘There aro fow worshippere of unrestricted National 
ama left now ; with the example of Prassin before 
‘ws, in the face of tha Great War of to-day, one 
scarches in vaia for any homage to that diograced 
political ideal. Men's eyoe are to-day directed 
towards another ideal, or, as some of us may 
think, another Musion. They see the hope of 
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‘human progress not in the blind and seneeloas 
greed of Nationalities, matually destructive, but 
iin the harmonious developmenta of « co-ordinated 

Tt in mo longer the claims of 
Nationalism which men feel called upon to 
strengthen ; they feel more impelled to creste a 
Super-Nationaliama which sball bold Nationalism in 
‘due check. And now we ace that it ie not onfy among 
ourselves that these new and greater ideals aro 
germinating. The Germans, who have been of 
late the deudliest foes to Inter-Natioualiam, mow 
als begin to follow ia the samme direction, though hn 
‘their own way and by their own methods, 
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THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 


This review of Profesor H. J. Flear's Haan Cuocaaray 
am Werrexn Exnore appeared in the Nariox, April 270, 
fos 


HE human problems of Western Europe 
have to-day sprang into new life. Few of 
tus have felt any te intoreat i the 

course of man’s history, and mort had no clear 

idea of the special significance of Europe even in 

‘the present. The immense upheaval we witness 

tosday lias suggested to them thet they have boon. 

asleep. They dizaly begin to feel that they inhabit 

‘one of the otorm centres of the world, for thousands 

of years the perpetual stage of evolutions and 

revolutions, of expansions and catastrophes, of 
declinations und ascensions. It is the moment 
when the men of science whove Lives have been 
spent in deciphering the ancient records of these 

Movements are called upon to throw what illu. 

‘mination they ean upon the problema, new and yet 

ald, of Western Europe. 

Professor Fleure is one of the men of science 

‘among us best equipped to respond to this invite 

tom, which has come to him through Profesor 
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Patrick Geddes and Mr. Victor Branford, editors 
of * The Making of the Furare Series.” His brilliant 
‘and elahorate studies of the populations of Western 
Europe, cepecially the lengthy investigation of the 
nature and distribution of Welsh types published 
in the Journal of the Anshropelogical Institute two 
‘years ago, are well known to all interested in tuch 
‘matters. Receptively in touch with the moot 
up-to-date researches of others, he has displayed 
fine skill in xnalysing and grouping human types, 
in showing their relationship to the ancient 
popalationa of our islands, and in indicating the 





for him may be said to be predetermined ; and 
‘this equipment ia accotapanied by thote personal 
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THE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE 


This review of Profaser HJ. Flenry's Honan Grocenray 
mm Werruan Ectors appeared in the Narior, April 27h, 
asia. 


HE baman problems of Western Europe 
ave to-day spring into new life. Fow of 
us have felt any passionate interest in the 

course of man's history, end most bad no clear 

idea of the apecial significance of Europe even in 

‘the present. The isnmente upheaval we witness 

to-day haa auggested to them that they have been 

asleep. ‘They dimly begin to feel that they inhabit 

‘one of the storm centres of the world, far thousands 

of years the perpetual stage of evolutions and 

revolutions, of expansions and catastrophes, of 
ecliuations and ascensions. It is the moment 
when the men of acience whose lives have been 
spent in deciphering the ancient records of these 
jovemnents are called upon to throw whut illu 
mination they can upon the probleau, new and yet 

‘old, of Western Europe. 

Professor Fleare is one of the men of science 

‘among vs beat equipped to respond to this invite- 

tion, which has come to him through Professor 
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Patrick Geddes and Me. Victor Branford, editors 
of "The Makingofthe Future Series,” His brilEaxt 
and claborate studies of the populations of Weston 
‘Europe, expecially the lengthy invostigatian of tho 
nature and distribution of Welsh types published 
in the Journal of the Anthrepological Institute two 
‘years ago, are well known to all interested in such 
matters, eceptively in touch with the most 
‘up-to-date researches of others, he has displayed 
Gne skill in analysing and grouping human types, 
in showing their relationship to the ancient 

Populations of oar islands, and in indicating the 
Fr skte Moms of tints slgranion sel che varying 
reasons for their distribution and development. It 
tmay be said indeed thet he was predestined to 
success in such investigations, A mative of the 
Chanel Inlands, and, as bis name eooms to in- 
dicate, of the ancient Anglicised Norman people 
Tong settled there, he stadied in variona parts 
of Europe, especially in Germany and Switeerland, 
reaching the study of Man, as have some other 
notable unthropalogiste, by the great natural 
highrowd of Zoology. It in clear that Profeuor 
‘Fleare is singularly well prepared by birth and 
‘training, as well as by bis later studiee of the 
complex problem presented by Wales, to deal 
adequately with the grost subject he has here 
undertaken ; even the special fascination which the 
migrational patha of peoples and culrures posrces 
for him may be said to be predetermined; and 
‘hie equipment is sooompanied hy thoeo personal 
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qualities without which all equipment 1s useless, 
‘Wo are thronghont conscious in his writings of a 
high degree of intelligence, sensitive and versatile, 
‘of a sana balance, of a fine power of sympathetic 
stion, even rarer. 

‘There are various angles at which the spiritual 
life of » people or growp of peoples muy be studied. 
Buckle, sixty years ago, enumerated these us 
Climate, Food, Scil, and the Generu] Aspect of 
Nature in its psychic influences, dismissing super- 
cilioutly im a footnote the element of Heredity, 
which nowadays, in its social as well as racial 
aapects, seems to many the most important of all. 
Climate, which Buckle placed first, has found 
diligent exponents of late, expecially since its 
probable changes in even recent times have come 
‘to be recognised, and this sepect has lately found 
= capable expousnt in Ellsworth Huntington. 
Professor Floure selects Soil, snd is primarily 
concerned to view European peopks from the 
geographical angle, but not exclusively, nor can 
he fail to take into account climate, since climate 
‘and sail mutually interact on each other, though we 
‘should not accept the common confusion of 
metoorology with geography. To study a popula- 
tion from a special angle is azbitrary and incom- 
plete, bat it is an entirely legitimate and scieutific 
method. It clarifies und unifies vision, rendering 
possible a coherent picture in a small space. ‘The 
geographical angle lends itself, it is true, to the 
solemn enunciation of vague formules which are 
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rathes futile; Profewor Floure, always quick in 
perception, apologises for suck formulations as 
“tite but ascfal,” and clewhoro udmite that 
theee exteraal physical circumstances by no meuns 
serve completely to determine human fate and 
character. It in, indeed, because he takeo the 
‘grographical angle Lightly, and soet, oven asserts, 
the importance of the others, that his exposition 
is 00 helpful. 

In is no disparagement to an admirable little 
book to have to say that it fails in some respects 
to falfl the high expectations which its author's 
qualities and equipment raise. For thia the author 
many donbitlees throw mach of the responsibility 
‘on the editors, the publidher, and the difficult 
ounditious of the time. The tak of compressing 
12 atudy of all the peoples of the West, great and 
Hite, even when comsidered mainly under « single 
aspect, within two bundred and fifty emall pages 
involves a sketchy and sometimes bald treetwmeat ; 
this condensed method might have been supported 
by footnotes on matters of detail, but there is only 
a single footnote in the whole volume, though that 
(on the historical importance of salt) is eo instrac- 
tive that the reader would have been thankful for 
many euch notes, The diagrammatic mape, also, 
are few, rough, mad wasatisfectary. A still more 
derioas defect is the complete absence of precise 
references ; the value of ruck « book as this for all 
‘eriots readam is largely that it werves as an intro 
duction to what for most is a mew subject; it 
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‘averacts attention to an important feld and serves 
‘as a signpost to the roads that lead there. In 
‘other words, the reader needs at the end of the 
volume, of of each chapter, a brief critical hiblio- 
grok, of whieh wo hae Sd uo tree beroud « 
few vague references in the Preface, This defect, 
which woald have cost xo little to repair, is, 
Hrankly speaking, inexcusable, and when left to 
imeclf, Profesor Fleure, a: his other writings 
‘show, it guilty of no such negligence. Let us hope 
that (as the Preface scems to hint) thia little book 
‘a « fore-taste of u larger and more comprehensive 
‘work in which the author's great gifts and fina 
equipment will have free scope. 

Te wonld be ungracions to inalst on the defects 
‘of a book which isso iltaminstive and at the present 
time so helpful. Professor Fleure calla it ia the 
subtitle, “A Study in Appreciation.” Rightly 
understood, peckaps mocdless to remark, 
“appreciation ” is not indiscriminate eulogy but 
critical valuation in which the emphasis ie on the 
eympethetio aide. At the present time we tend 
‘to areange the peoples of Burope into two groupe, 
according as they are Bighting ot likely to fight on 
our side, and fighting ar likely to Bight on the 
‘opposite side, the ove group being all white and the 
‘ether group all black ; which side we ate fighting 
‘on makes no difference as the colours can be re- 
‘vorued at will. Now Professor Fleure is aware of 
‘the Great War and alludes to it profitably more 
than once, Bot he ia also aware that che 
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charactoniatica of nations ar not dependent on the 
shifting chances of local opinion, but are deter- 
mined by factare rooted in the far past. Against 
the capricte of opinion, to which he never alludes, 
hn sete forth kis “ approciation” of the parts 
played in the world by the different peoples of 
‘Western Europe, parts uccessarily determined for 
them by the circumstances of the world acting on 
their own hereditary traits. Horein—if a re- 
viewer may be permitted to say so whose own 
estimates happen in every case to coincide—the 
anthor reveals a fine discrimination and « soundly 
balanced judgment. France comes first, heeaus 
bby her geographical position and peychic charne- 
tesintice, abe is the “ Way of Light ago after age,’ 
with ““ position of natural leadership in the 
spiritual life of Western Europe,” ‘The Iberian 
Peninwule, perhaps to the surprise of thote who 
teke a narrow and temporary view of Evropean 
culture, comes next, transcending in achieveraouts, 
‘a1 Professor Fleure acknowledges, merely phyrioal 
circumstances, the frst of European lands to 
expand in the modern world and with a yet 
tanexhausted reservoir of energy, #0 that, xs the 
author, following others, remarks, even the back- 
‘wardness of Spain im the present age of contralisa- 
tion and industrialiem may be an advantage to 
that country and the world im the aext stage of 
evolution. Ttaly comes next, and here we may 
note as characteristic the author's carefully bel- 
‘anced attitude towarda Italian Imperialiom, 06 
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“ ambitions perhaps justifiable, perhaps dangoroms, 
door at last cally enderetandabe in» period thet 
Ihas Toon obecesed by aggroative expansionism ” ; 
hut he thinks that circumstances, 

and industrial, under the conditions of the immo- 
diate future, will give increased importance to 
Italy who may inftuentially belp to inaugurate « 
‘new era of co-operation, and we“ must hope that 
her thinkers may guide her away from the ullure- 
‘ments of expansioniam.” Germany occupies goo- 
graphically peculiar and expoted “ corridor 
Position” in Europe, and this fact, with its 
tendency to favour migratory movements, the 
everlasting difficulty in drawing « definite Gantior 
line, and the inevitable militarism, 
‘nectsnary for the aathor to give.» vagoe ti 
cattely fais sod dirgonioumts chnyter tneily 
devoted to Germany ; be points out that the Elbe 
fia really the great German river and secks to 
‘explain how it has come about that Leiprig and 
Magdeharg, cither of which might have been the 
great Germanic capital, with immense henefit to 
the world and to Germany herself, have unfor- 
tunately had to yield the first place to Berlin; 
dhe further remarks om the fact that much that is 
rightly applauded and respected in Germany hax 
really been elaborated by the comparatively free 
small nations om her borders, Bohemia, Switzer. 
land, Holland, Flanders, Wallooy, and Luxem- 
‘burg sre brledly considered in well-packed sections. 
‘A erparste rectien is also given to Alsace and 
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Lorraine. As we know, half a century ago the 
most commpicuous representatives of English 
opinion, men such a4 Carlyle and Kingsley, were 
jubilant at the prospect of the retura of these 
Proviness to Germany; to-day their eaccesont 
ook forward with equal joy to the reversion of the 
ume provinces to France; if these hopes are 
falélled, another shifting of British judgment will 
be due half a centory hence. Professor Fleure 
miakes no reference, hawever, to the weathereock 
‘of public opinion; he is concerned only with 
fandaaental faets, and the exsential fact here 
in that these “ woefully placed” provinces, while 
more closely Kaked with the Latin thua the Ger- 
manic civilisation, yet occupy # gomuincly inter 
mediate position, tolerant partakers of both 
civilisations, with the special function, which in 
cartier centuries they exercised beneficially, of 
modiating between France and Germany and 
capecially of adapting the waves of civilisation 
from the Franch side to the needs and aptitudes of 
the German aide; it is imposible to read the 
history of German literature without perpetually 
coming ou to Strassburg ss the great centre of 
diffusion of spiritual life. ‘The chapter devoted to 
Britain ia placed last, and here Professor Fleurs 
is reticent in characterisation; but be lucidly 
sets forth the factors which influenced the develop- 
ment of this group of islands off the French costt, 
‘at the extreme western corner of Europe, the last 
gel of anclent pathways from the north and from 
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‘the Mediterranean aad from the Great European 
plain, and be points out bow conditions which 
‘once made Britain backward, and later placed ber 
at the ceatre, now make it neccesary for her to 
combine with Eastern mtighbours and to pay more 
attantion than before to international co-operation. 
Te used ecarcely be added that the author views 
favourably a League of Nations, though be point 
out that it ia not always clear what a “uation 
should be, and that the most favourably conati- 
‘tuted mations are not those in which « single 
racial element prevails (be considers that Switeer- 
Ind has perhape suffered from this csuse), but 
thone in which the elements are mixed, and so apt 
for a many-eided activity in the world. 

In the immediate past, nationalism bas been the 
prevailing ideal, with what resale we know. 
"There is still « place for nationalism, even for thet 
ofthe amallnations, But in vo far as netionstiom 
‘means the rule of suspicion and batred, of mutual 
antagonism, of perpetual aggression, it hes consed 
sither to fulfil cur needs or to correspond to our 
knowledge. Europe, we are heginning to’ learn, 
is a complex living organism, made of tho same 
ataff throughout and oa the aanie plan, yet overy- 
where with subtle differences in the composition. 
Is has thus come about that each national group 
‘acts ax am organ with ite own special fanctions, 
itaclf dependent om the whole and yet imparting 
valuable elements on which that whole ia dep 
deat. What happeas when that great contral fact 
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of the European situation fails to be recognised 
‘wo sot to-day. The health and sanity of Europe: 
can only be reached by that road of intelligent and. 
large-hearted “ appreciation” along which Pro- 
fessor Floure offers to guide us. There are fow 
who by reading and meditating this Little book will 
{ail to become better qualified to fall their duties 
as“ good Europeans.” 


XxXIX 

THE BIOLOGY OF WAR 
TM ia review ofthe English translaion by Comstence ond 
Jdian Crande of C. F. Nica Ta Broxoce oF ny 
‘appeared in the Dascx Haat for Apri Sc, 191 


Piers we have often been told, is the 
Es 











laropean home of militaristic nationalion 

We are not s0 often told, though it is 
‘equally true, that Prussia, atd indeed Germany in 
geaeral, is alo the howe of interuationalista, Even 
in the Great War Germany has produced, in larger 
anmbers than any other country, men of acknow- 
lodged eminence who have been willing to face 
degradation, poverty, imprisonment, and exile out 
of their devotion to the cncse. Among this noble 
band « high place belongs to the author of the 
‘present book. 

Dr. Nicolai is » physician, « leading heart 
epecialiat, who once successfully treated the ex- 
Empress, and be was also Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Berlin. But he has ahways 
‘heen opposed to Penssiaa militarism, and when the 
‘war broke out be publicly protested against th 
‘violation of Belginm. ‘Thereupon he was deprived 
of his profeworship and ecat to the fortes of 
Graudens, his property being confiscated, and his 
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‘wife left peaniloes. She, it may be remarked, 
‘proved worthy comrade, for when the rich 
Junker family to which she belongs offered to 
provide her with a comfortable home if she woald 
forsake her husband, ahe replied that she wonld 
sooner be s charwomen or atrect-cleaner. It was 
Jo the fortress that this work was written. Dr. 
Nicolai was so stirred by the famons patriotic 
ananifento of the Ninety-Three German Intellectual 
{many of them speedily recanted, however) thet 
Ihe resolved to deal exhaustively with the eubjeot 
of war. It was out of the question for auch « book 
to be published in Germany, bat it was luckily 
poseible to canvey it to Switzerland, where it was 
duly inwed at Zirich, and widely reed. The 
result was that the author was promptly con- 
demped to five months” imprisonment ia a common, 
gnol, and eubsequent internment. Finally, by the 
help of friends, he escaped in ax acroplans to 
Denmark. Now, it is wsid, though in the prime of 
life, and poueused of a vigorous constitution, he 
looks am aged and broken man. 

The Biology of War ia written in the characteris: 
‘tically German extensive, deep, and thorough way, 
90 that, thongh vigorous and pungent, it is = 
teriows pioce of reading. Thronghost it in ad- 
dreweod to the German public, and there are no 
attacks on enemy countries, the references to 
England, (or instance, being friendly end appre- 
siative. This, however, ia not to be taken, the 
‘suthor points out, ss an admission that Germany 
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sinner above all sinners, but is the rovalt of a 
belief that it ia the daty of every citizen to attack 
ovil frat in his own country. 

Dr. Nicolai begins ut the beginning with war 
mong animals, and decides that it has no exist 
‘ence, Animals would, indeed, have nothing to 
gain by war, and the only creatures which wage 
war, properly 0 called, aro the ants and the bees, 
‘They possess property, and that brings as to what 
‘the author justly regards as the chief root of the 
matter. Among men, also, it was not until pro- 
party hogan to grow valuable that war scons to 
have arisen, perhaps about ten thousand years ago, 
that fa to say, in comparatively recent times, more 
than 100,000 years after the invention of tools, 
‘The author, lke others before him, canily shows thet 
war has nothing to do with Darwinian natarad 
selection, Mun is naturally one of the moot timid 
and defenoclean of creatures, and it was not until 
hho ‘attained a certain degree of civilisation that 
war developed. The same is trae of cannibalism 
and of slavery, which is intimately associated with 
‘war, Relies of slavery still exist in the exploita- 
tion of the worker. War and slavery are one, 
‘based on the inordinate hust for property, that is to 
say, on robbery. This is the main root of war. 
‘There are other factors; thus the author ecarcely 
allows for the expansive force of over-popalation, 
and says nothing of the effect of birth-control in 
checking the exploitation of the worker, and 
removing « stimulus to war. 
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Dr. Nicolai is not what ia called « pacifist. He 
recognises that in the past war as had « real 
‘social faction, and in the classic world it was only 
by slavery that leivure could be found for the 
necessary progress of civilisation. Tt will always 
‘be man's part to stroggle, but war har become 
merely mischievous, and“ cat-fighta with canon” 
‘are paltry beside the vast tasks that face mane 
‘Kind. Here war ia wore than ascloss, for the 
‘victors ia war ouly eater the road to ruin, 

Tt ia impossible im a short space even to mention 
all the topica here discussed und often put in a 
new light. The book suffers, indeed, from the 
fact that it is epocially aimed at German readers, 
and from the conditions under which it was written. 
‘When we recall that the author was ruined, in 
prison, with few books at hand and no friends to 
consult, we realise that The Biolegy of Wor is a 
marvellous intallectual feat. We admire the high 
spirit and courage of the man as 
Yearning, bis memory, bis vigorous 
‘think, “For men are still, unfortunately, only to & 
uited extent thinking enimals, Frederick, 
‘whom we term the Great, the suthor remarks, 
really deserved that tite when be declered: 
“If my saldiom began to think, not one would 
‘esoain in the ranks.” 











XXX 
RELIGION AND SEX 
This rweine of Bascom ano Sex: Stoves an THE 
Paraotocy or Rawcious Davavoreaye, by Chapman 
Coben, appeerad in the Onssexesa in 19) 
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iimpalse are among the primary instincts of 

nomen life and civiliation. If, indeed, 
we add to them the impalse of hunger we vover 
Almost the whole feld of Man's evolution. We 
hhave, that ia to any, the conomie factor which is 
the impelling force of to many busnun activitioe; 
‘we have the procreative factor which ia the source 
of the family ; and wo have thet factor of aw, 
Admirstion, and reverence for the phenomena of 
Nature which began to mould Man's ideas at the 
‘outset, and later inspired eo much of bis art, which 
mow hu» itself assumed for many the ancient 
famotion of religion. Even science, which in 
recent times han oo largely re-moulded bomen 
thoughts and activities, may be an ontgrowth of 
that magic which in earlier times waa the insepar- 
able companion of religion. Such at least ia the 
opinion of Sir James Fraser and Professor Mo- 
Dougall, though Dr. Marett is inclined to doubt it. 
Te ia, however, his deepest primary impulsce 
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which Man in most unwilling to investigate, Ho 
shuns them, ho veils them, be declares that they 
‘are too sacred, if not indeed too disgusting, to talk 
about, he refuses even to name thom. He lays 
‘what is anthropologically termed « taboo spon 
them. Thas the early Hebrews had to invent 
another name for their god as his real name was 
tuo awfal to pronounce, and we do much the same 
‘with various important parts of our own bodies, 
speaking, for instance, of the “ stomach” when 
what we really mean is not the stomach at all, 
It is mot two centuries since men Srst ventnred to 
begin analysing the economic factore of life; 
century ugo it was an offence to question the 
orthodox religion, and even yet a man may be sent 
to prison for “blasphemy” if be speaks too 
Aisrespectfully of that religion ; while the acieutifio 
atudy of acx is only of yesterday, and oven 
to-day it ia amcertain whether the most calmly 
psychological investigation of that rubject may 
ot be eaustrued aa “obscenity” and call for « 
Prosecution. 

‘When two of these great elemental impulses 
‘overlap—as ia specially apt to happen with religion 
‘and sex—the taboo is still more rigidly imposed, 
Swift deeribed the blending of the two kinds of 
‘emotions as observed in his day (amoug Dissenters, 
aaturally, since he was himself » Churekman), 
end with 40 much clear precision that his publisher 
tnutilated the statement. During the last ceutury 
‘vations distinguished physicians have remarked 
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‘on the same tendency, usually se found in hysteri- 
eal and insane persons. It is only af reoeat years 
{passing over an appendix on the erotic fantor in 
religion in. Sradiee in the Peychology of Sex) that 
Mr. Thendore Schroeder of New York has written « 
number of lengthy studies on this rabject, which 
hhe has named “ Erotogencsis.” Now at length 
‘Mr. Chapman Cohen deciden thet the time has 
‘come for « comprehensive popular statement in 
‘volume form of the outlines of the relationship 
‘between religion and sex. 

Mr, Cohen sets himself at the Rationaliat, or, 
‘as he woald prefer to say, scientific standpoint, 
‘und finds the explanstion of all religious pheno- 
mena in “the workings of nutural forces im- 
perfectly understood.” He admits that our 
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With this conclusion, indeed, us regards many of 
the topica of this book, most people are already 
agroed, Aboot the crotoreligions aunifesta- 
‘tions in funatic asylums, the corasicn of rome 
medieval estate, the religious epidemice of the 
‘Middle Agen, and the witch-manin of u rather Inter 

‘axe, there is now little question, On eome othee 
points, it ts posalble, Mr. Cohen's conchuions may 
‘need some qualification. Thus while, as be rightly 
points out ia the most valuable chapter of his book, 
the process of conversion, so commonly taking 
place at puberty or adolercence. is really « normal 
process, correlated with the sexual development of 
that age, and the sign of a new mental and emo- 
tional readjustment to wider conceptions of life, 
only thrown into conventional religious channels by 
the farce of tradition and imitation, he scarcely 
conceives the process widely enomgh. He regarda 
it an“ the entry of the individual into the life of 
‘the race,” the craving for communion with one’s 
fellows and for service to the State. It is often, 
and perhaps narmally, something mach more than 
that, It is the satisfaction of » craving for har- 
‘monious waion not merely with mankiod but with 
the laws of the Universe which are apt to soem 10 
cold ond eruel to the young who think and fee) ; 
it ia the procese by which the Self ceates to ex- 
perleuce any hostile or alien emotions towards 
the Noteelf, Such a process is emotional and it 
merely an accident that it is perverted into tra: 
ditional channels or aswociated with eny intellectual 
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haliefa. Myoticism, though tho term is so often 
maiaused, has a similar biological kernel which Mr. 
Cohen overlooks. It is really the most complete 
form of “ conversion,” not, 22 oar author would 
have it, a magical method of discovering objective 
‘truth, but simply an interior emotional proceas by 
which joy and harmony are attained in a new 
personal vision of the Universe ; all the rest is 
mere aecldeatel accretion. 

‘Mz, Coben, we see, though he is politely reapect 
fal to opponents (exeept to the late Profewor 
‘William James), is rather too feorfut of yielding 





hhe brings forward « litle sketch of St. Theresa's 
life in which be solemnly states that “she diod at 
tho ously age of thirty-three,” an age whew, it be 
ecarcely mocesstzy to way, the second und practically 
fruitfal half of that supreme women saint's life 
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‘old-fachioned taste for mere carioeitins. He never 
appeals to Proues or Marett or McDougall or even. 
Froud. Most astonishing of all, he never once 
mentions the name of Theodore Schrocder who 
during recent years has pablished in varions 
scientific journals over x dozen substantial studies 
af this very subject of sex and religion, containing, 
valuable observations and documents. This omio- 
sion in the more remarkable since Schroeder 
happena also to be the most vakiant living cham- 
pion, from the legal side, of that “ Freethought 
‘with which Mr. Cohen identifies himself. 

‘Mr. Cohen's trength lies in his resolve to apply 
native common sense and intelligence to some of 
the deepest and most vital problema of human 
life. Tt ia just because they are deep and vite) 
that these problems become overlaid by dead 
superstitions beloaging to the past, Even thase 
who think it is daring to distnh ech survivals 
may welt be grateful to Mr, Cohen for enabling 
‘thein to face these naked and living realities which, 
rightly soem, must always be more besutifal snd 
‘raore satisfying than the survivals of a dead past. 
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UNLOCKING THE HEART OF 
GENIUS 


‘This review of Alert Mordals boob, Tau Baome Monee n 
Levinaruxe, wa publiohad in tha Naziow for August Sch, 
11. 


“FTIR leon Shakespeare he!" So exclaimed 
Browning in defiance of Wordsworth’s 
statement that Shakespeare ad in hin 

sonnets “ anlecked his heart.” Men of genius, with 

‘a modesty that is reinforced by vanity, have often 

shown & similar excess of indignation at the idee 

‘that any of their caste should be thought to have 

revealed their hearts, or even been shown to 

possess any hearts to reveal. ‘The cemp-followers 

‘and self-appointed body-guards of individual per- 

‘008 of genina aro lishle to be thrown inte a state 

‘of fary when this is achieved, o¢ even attempted, 

for their own particular deity. Some of as can 

still remember the omtbaret of shocked hero- 
worship with which Sir James Crickton-Browne 
received Froude's life of Carlyle, or, more recently, 

Miss May Sinclais’s elaborate defence of Charlotte 

Bronti’s prim respectability against the penctrat- 

ing insight of Angus Mackay and ane or two others, 

‘We know now that Carlyle was justified of the 
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biographer be had himeelf chosen, and Miss May 
Sinelais’s arguments were scarcely published before 
‘the keen and sympathetic intuition of Angus 
‘Mackay was ut length made clear by the discovery 
‘of Charlotte Bronté’s letters to M. Eloger. 

‘The world in genaral, which needs all the spiritual 
nouriahment that genius can give, han not been 
greatly troubled by the oatcries of such perverse 
chempions of genius. 1 ha» always reoeived tho 
revelation of the heart of the man of genius an it 
receives the revelation of his art, with a ahudder at 
first and then with everlasting thaukfuluess 
How should it be otherwise ? The tasks of life 
are hard for the best of as—the harder, indeed, 
the hetter we are—and we must needs be endlossly 
gratefal to those, our more splendid fellow-men, 
who aid us in the achievement of thoes tasks, or 
console us for our failure to achieve them. Tt is 
inevitable, and it is nataral, that we should desire 
to know what were the sceret experiences that 
ive these, as it seems, privileged persons the 
ower to help ws, for in learning those secrets that 
Power over us becomes more potent, since our 
sympathy ia henceforth more intimate, Thue it is 
chat we no longer find profit in treating Shake- 
speare, after the manner of Angust von Schlegel, 
a2 a demi-god; he has become for us « human 
being whore sxpireane wa nak, howorer ton 
tatively, to divine, and Brandes, following the 
luca of various English pioneers, haa taken the 
Place of Sehlege! as the typical Shakespearian 
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‘commentator, With mex loug since deed these 
attempts oun seldom be more than tentative, and 
‘when, ae happens by a rare chance, they are made 
by those who were ia « position to echieve triuna 
phunt success our geatitnde is often long in purify- 
ing itself fron a tioge of coutémpt for those to 
‘whom we owe xo wach. Boswell seemed somewhat 
of « hero-worshipping simpleton before his com 
‘summate art war recognised, and the exquisite 
aut of Eckermana bes never been recognised 
Te is not therefore surprising that « strong taint 
‘of diagust atill clings to the most receat, the most 
daring, and certainly the most hazardous, group of 
attempt to malock the heart of genius. ‘There 
hhaa, indeed, froma the frst, in the eyce of most 
people, been something unpleasant in the theories 
‘of peycho-naalyxis, even when applied to the ordia« 
‘ary population, and it in natural they should ecem 
still more offensive when applied to genius, Thus, 
‘though Freud und bis immediate disciplos have 
made numerous peycho-unalytic studies.of genius, 
‘there have been few attempts in English. Some 
‘intereat therefore attaches to Mr. Albert Mordel's 
reoent book, The Eretie Motive in Literature. 
‘There ie much in Mr, Mordell’s book which is 
likely to confirm the worst opinions of the oppon- 
eats of prycho-analysis. Evea the sympathetic 
‘qiitic of Frond hae to admit that be is apt to 
‘confuse « poulbility with « probability, and thet, 
when the particolar fact really te clear, be will 
m2 
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often generalise it unduly. In bin followers these 
‘tendmcies aametimes became habite, which it can 
scarcely he said Mr. Mordell has always cacaped, 
even though be tells us that he hes maintained « 





or fally developed case of neurosis, with, at leant, 
emotional disturbance due to sex couse. Such 
random 4nd unsupported statements, familiar a6 
they now arein prycho-analytic writings, must uot, 
however, induce us to throw Mr, Mordell’s book. 
aside. There is more in it than those soraps of 
routine doctrine from the echool. Mr. Mordell’s 
scholarship, which is considerable, was not got up 
to prove = psycho-pathological theais. Ho war a 
syaipathotic, penctrating, and original stadent of 
Mterature long before he ever heard of Freud. 
Indeed, he regards paycho-analysis iteelf as much 
‘older than Freud. In Swift, in Johnson, in Sainte- 
Beuve, in Lamb, in Taine, he finds that profound 
insight into human nature of which psycho 
analysis fo merely a modern und specialised form. 
In tome writers, indeed, Freod’s ideas and methods 
‘are even definitly saticipated. Healitt, espe- 
cially in hin casay on dreasew, “ gave almost com- 
plete expression to the views of Frond”; Bagehot 
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roully initiated the peychounalytic atudy of 
Shakeopeare ; and, before Froud, Goorg Brandes 
‘wont far in developing the came methods, 

Te Ja, wo see, in the sano and broad sense that, 
on the whole, Mr. Mordell understands peycho- 
He realises that, in a sanse, literature is 
‘more real and eternal than life iteelf; the man of 
‘vaias speaks ont of an jamost youl of humanity 
that in life fe baried and unseen. The world ke 
Innilds up is the very opposite of that in which be 
was constrained to dwell. The day-droam is the 
bopimning of literary creation, and, a2 we know, tho 
day-dream is moulded by plastic forcce which 
reside in che unconscious sphere, so that what hes 
been repressed from the artist's Life, or never heen 
able to enter life, becomes transformed and 
emerges in radiant images of immortal beauty 
Peyche-enalysis thus becames, as Mr, Morde see 
it, the justification of geuins. It enables us to 20 
through the diseredited dectrine that genius i 
merely 2 form of degeneracy or insanity. Thor 
‘are, without the possibility of doubt, elements « 
‘nourenia commonly present in genius ; the proce: 
‘of genius is with difficulty conceivable withor 
‘then ; literature is, indeed, “largely 2 record : 
‘the anxietion and hysteries of humanity.” ‘Tht 
are simply another aspect of what to the peych 
analyst are the represeions dating from an infant 
age. Tt io im the ennobling transmutation 
these that genina consists ; and the great think 
tells how they may be avoided, and the gx 
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humanitarian shows how they may be conquered, 
and the great artist liberates us by converting 
them jimto loveliness. Mz. Mordell finds that 
men of genius have nothing to love by this 
method of study ; om the contrary, we are enabled 
to appreciate their work better, and by gaining « 
more aymputhetic insight into their minds we may 
acquire a higher esteem for their personal charac- 
ters ; he especially mentions Byron and Poe. 

‘As the tide of his book indicates, and as wo 
should expect in am adherent of Freud’s main 
doctrines, Mr. Mordell deuls largely with the 
ature of the individual author's lovedife as 
influential in conditioning the nature of his work. 
‘Thus wo have chapters om “The Infantile Love 
Life and Its Sublimations,” and “ Sexual Symbel- 
ism im Literature.” But hia wide knowledge of 
literary history end the broad conception of 
peycho-analysis which he bas adopted euable hin 
to select for detailed stady only such examples a» 
fairly loud themaclves to his method. Thus, when 
discomsing Renan, in connection with the thovis 
that « writer puts himeelf into his work far more 
than he knows, the author effectively points out 
how Renan’s Life of Jesus is really 2 life of Renan 
hisuself, and that, when it ia compared with 
Rewan's autobiography, « close resemblance is 
found between bis own qualities aud those which he 
attributes to the Jesus of his creation. Not, 
indeed, as Mz, Mordell ia well aware, that an suthor 
Puts only the best of himself into his work; it ix 








‘of Dostoistiaky, of Stendhal, of D'Anounsic. If 
it were not ao the artista’ creations would largely 
Jose their—in the Aristotelian seasc—eathertio 
‘virtue over ws. 

Cowper, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Whitman, 
Poe, Lafeadio Hearn, and other famous artists are’ 





eunting presence of death at 
Joved so many women who had died young. Aat 
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these attempts te analyse genias are brought be- 
foro ms, eometimes, it may be, with a shock af 
‘suuptise, we yet learn to feel a deeper pity and 
eympathy. ‘The poets who have survived, we 
realise, have boen the most pervoual pocts, Every 
‘truly great man of letters, novelist aa well as poet, 
even by virtue of his art, moet wear bis heart on 
Ibis sleeve. ‘There is ne great book in the world of 
‘whieh it connet be said, us Whitman said of Iie : 
+ Whoeo touches this book touches « man.” 
Peycho-analysie helps to make clear how the 
‘man of geaias, even in the supreme achievements 
of hia art, a yet moulding thet art out of the staff 
of all oar souls. It is the plastic force which {x 
greater, and not the substance moulded which is 
‘necessarily either auperior or different. Ta enab- 
ing un to see that, we realise, also, why it in thut 
‘genius maken no intimate an appeal to ws, why it 
enlarges and liberates us, why it pariten us from 
secret stains, why it imparte to ws new powers, 
Te is in our own souls that its drames are played 
‘out. If the great poota of the world had not 
‘unlosked their own hearts they could not uslock 
our. If they had not glorioadly revealed our 
‘avn suppressed desires, the Bibles of humanity 
‘would have no message of salvation, 
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just thirty years ago since, in a rather 
youthful book entitled The Criminal, 1 made 

attempt to present to English-speaking 
readers the main ideas of the thea usw and 
‘unknown Halian schoo! of criminal anthropology. 
Lombroso, ao we know, wes the ardent aud 
inapiring man of pioneecing genius who erented 
‘that achool With « mind soaked in the ooncep- 
tions of Darwinian evolution, familiar eso with 
exact anthropometry, and trained in the latest 
iethods of stadying the insane, which be had 
hhimwelf helped to initiate, he approached the 
criminal ua no investigator ever had, or ever could 
have, before. A doll, neglected, rather disagree 
able subject at once flashed, ax at x magician’s 
touth, into vivid life. The study of the criminal 
became fascinating; it euggested all sorts of 
attractive problems ; it opened out the horizon in 
many directions. When I first heard of this new 
conception 1 could aot rest until I bad mastered all 
that the Tradisoe bed done in this matter, and 
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‘worked it into « connected whels to enable English 
‘readers to share my own enjoyment. 

‘This is « long time ago now. In those daye ft 
‘was not alone intellectual enjoyment that Lom- 
rove aroused, but also furious controversy, I 
hhad not put myself forward aa a partisan af his 
‘doctrines, and indeod I was scarcely entitled by 
‘adequate practical knowledge to take any decisive 
[part on one side or the other. (I should not nows- 
days indeed veotare to discuss at all a subject of 
which I had s0 Httle first-hand knowledge.) I 
simply desired to present for what it might be 
‘worth, a novel aubject which bad been +o interest» 
ing and stimulating to myself, Dr. Mercier in hiv 
recent book, Crime ond Criminals, states that I 
am “the ouly devoted upholder" of the cult of 
‘Lombroso, at all events in England ; be brings 
forward no proof of thin statement, nor am I able 
‘to supply that deficiency. Lombrovo founded a 
‘vigorous school of investigators, but I have never 
formed part of it. 1 was merely an outsider who 
‘enjoyed the spectacle. I realised the genuine 
‘vein of genius in the man, Isaw that be had revealed 
‘4 now und immensely fruitfal Seld of study ; but 
‘I was carefal to point out that 2 discoverer is by 
no tatans necessarily the best surveyor of the land 
he reveals, and Colambus, as we know, mistook 
‘Guba for Japan. 

How fraitfal 1 region Lombrovo had revealed, 
‘oven if, as many think, he was ax wreng about it 
a+ Columbas war about Cabs, we cannct now fail 
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to recognion. A new ere of investigation in these 
‘and allied studies begins with Lombroso, He 
many be sald to be the Sret exizlaologist ta the 
modern conse, A great stream of apecial studiea, 
inepired by Lombroso's ides, begun to pour 
forth, wud petiodicaly were founded for thelr 
reception. While these oradies had their original 
inspiration from Lombrovo, they were often wader 
‘taken by workers who were opposed, even bitterly 
hostile, to Lombrowe. Reputations have becom 
made by writers whove whole stock-intrade has 
bbeen the ideas of the Italian school which they 
have sought to overthrow; they followod tho 
Hines of work catablished by Lombroso. This 
opposition, while it has sometimes bean unreaton- 
ably scrimonious, has been fully justified becanto 
itbee made for the fartherance of research and the 
progress of knowledge. By the vigorous oppo- 
nents whom he called into existence Lambroso 
advanced criminology at least as much as by the 
work of bis more immediate disciples, Even if 
wo believe that there never was any value in any of 
Lombrooo's methods and ideas, it still remains 
‘true that the vast Sicld he thereby ploughed ap bas 
enabled « whole army of excellent workers, whe 
‘were not open to the charge of being daring 
piseees, to vow und to reap abundantly. 

‘The immense stimulus which Lombroso imparted 
te eximinclogy has, however, long eine been 
spent ; be hes passed into the serene atmorphere 
of histoey and, except by 2 fow ancioat rurvivers 

no 
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of his own epoch, his merits and his domarits are 
now discriminated with calmness. The last he 
Intod sign of his infloance was furnished by the 
notable study of the English conviet issued by 


ality, for Lowbroso took uo such narrow view 
of the cansation of crime, but st the same time 
bbe ferociously attacked and misrepresented Lom- 
bros, The criminological outlook of to-day, 
while embodying sanch that Lombrose fought for, 
has discarded most of his favourite ideas, and no 
longer attaches muck veloc to the anthropological 
tide of criminal study, dropping indeed altogether 
the term “criminal anthropology.” 

‘Tho chief new stimalus to the atady of the 
criminal in recent years kas come, as we might 
expect, from an entirely different quarter. Lom- 
‘hroeo was eapecially intereated in the objective 
physical stigmate of the criminal whom be ap- 
proached from « combined prychintric and hio- 
logical starting point, He was not greatly concerned 
‘with investigating the psychic mechanium of crime. 
‘The new psychological stimulas has largely come 
from Freud, whoee panetrative conceptions bave 
extended to 40 many felds of study. It is not 
‘to be understood thet Frood himeclf has realised 
thie application of his method; in the wide- 

Raia dston of the appt 
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of paycho-analyels which be published in Sciontis 
im 1918 he made no reference at all to criminology. 
Nor is #t to be supposed that those criminologists 
‘who have found these applications illuminating and 
Ihelpfal bave been striet and devoted Froudinne: 
‘thin, with one or two exeeptions, is distinctly 
not the case, St ia notably not oo with Dr. 
‘Wiliam Healy, director of the Psychopathic 
Institute of the Chicago Juvenile Court, who has 
moet fruitfully applied to the investigstion and 
treatment of young criminals suggestions derived 
from Freud. He rejects even the term “ prycho: 
analysis," which at first in (1915) be bad nocepted 
‘only with besitetion, and prefers to speak of 
“mental analysis,” partly because his method is 
‘wot, with technical strictness, that of peycho. 
unslyeis, and partly becanse be has na with to 
ideatify himself with aschool. He is sot concerned 
‘with the general tendemcice and characteristice 
‘of Froud’s body of doctrines; be cannot agree 
that sex is at the root of all repremed peychio 
manifertations, since there are other causes of 
emotional disturbance which atrike deeply into 
the mental organiom, and be scoffs at sexual 

. Bat while “mot concermed with 
general theoties,” his interest im prycho-enalyale 
‘wae arensed bry the “ common-sense explanations 
end therapeutic results it has given us.” The 
main explanation in question is that to understand 
all human behaviour we must seek the mental 
and enviroumcatel experiences of carly life, 
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otracing the steps which progressively formed 
the whole character. The Freudian method war 
thus found to constitute a clue of the utmost 
‘value for students of social misconduct. Nor was 
it wo difficalt to apply as Fread and others hud 
experienced in prycho-meurctic conditions, sad 
the therapeatic effects of the application of the 
method were found to prove “io some instances 
nothing short of brilliant. 
‘A great part of the interest of Healy's extensive 
work, The Individval Dalinguent (published in 1915), 
in dae to the application of mental analysis. 
‘This important work is, bowever, at the same time 
 landmask in the progress of criminology. It ia 
jensive and concise treatise oo 
sriminology. and critics bave sometimes found it 
badly organised, il-written. incomplete and Inck- 
ing in precision. Yet it is full of interest, of 
inntruction, of inspiration, the work of an investign 
(or of enormous experience and remarkable mecess 
amoog juvenile offenders. It vets forth the great 
variety of types found among such offenders, and 
it throws real and fresh light on the hidden and 
‘often complex motives of their criminality. The 
attraction of the book ties in the fect that we are 
here brought into the presence of the criminal 
problem om its dynamic side. We watch a skilful, 
enthusiastic, and energetic investigator in his 
‘manipulation of a thoasand young offeaders, 
‘working out the varied geneais and evolation of 
their criminal tendencies and often successfully 
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issipating thoee tendencies. Criminology had 
never before seamed so much alive or sa complex ; 
never before had it oo clearly appeared as « prob- 
Jem to be dealt with, not, as was once thought, 
by panishment, but by skill. 

‘The influence of Freud upon criminology, while 
‘lear in the earlier work, is more fully and precisely 
‘shown in Healy's subsequent special study of 
Monsal Conflias and Misconduct. Freud and 
‘other paycho-analysiats had emphosised the im- 
portance of inaer conflicts in producing variout 
morbid changes, peychie wad physical. im the 
bebaviour of the organism, end hed shown what 
beusficial results might be attained by the harmo- 
ious resolution of such conflicts. Healy applied 
these results to the field of criminology, and 
found that “the study of mental conficts in « 
scientific method of approaching certain problems 
‘of misconduct, and that in this method lies the 
possibility of rendering great humsu eervice.” 
‘Among two thousand offenders investigated, in 
‘seven per cent. the misconduct war definitely 
traceable to inner conflict, while the real propor- 
don wan probably much larger. The conflict 
tuaually dated from childhood, rarely or never 
Inter thau early adolescence, and the resulting 
misconduct assumed all vorts of forms, and all 
degrees of gravity, from general troublesomencss 
‘to nadintie cruelty and injury by violence. The 
heredity of these offenders wax not as « role 
heavily charged with defects, and in their 
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inteltigence, as well os in their geasral moral and 
emotional character, they were decidedly higher 
and more rofined than the average of criminals, 
Tx was largely indeed ia thelr moral gensitivenses 
that the conflict aroee, and their resulting offences 
‘ware often, as it were, outalde their own natures, 
and committed in spite of themwelves. That 
why the study and treatment of each cases le 00 
Graitfal, For when the mechanism of taner eoutict 
resulting in external migcondvet ie carefully 
explored aud Snally understood, and the subject 
“appropriately treated, the outeome om #0 good a 
soil in in at least some of the execs detailed by Healy 
“immensely favourable.” It in easy to see thet 
new Light is brought into the criminological 
ficld by such investigations ax these, and how 
greatly the possibilities, net only of moral reson 
struction generally, but of the practical and effoc- 
iva treatment of criminals, ate hereby furthered. 
Te is not eurpriaing that nader these new inspira- 
tions large horixous have seemed to some to be 
‘opening out, not enly for the beneSt of eximinals, 
Ibut for the whole of society. Thus Mr. Theodore 
Schroeder (in a lengthy article in the Modice- 
Legal Journal for April, 1917), approaching the 
abject not os « phyuican but at a lawyer, do 
sled thee we now pote a gunmal sca peycho- 
Anglo method wed, while may bet be began 
and worked out in connexion with the pritoa, 
i Sited for wnivanal epptctina. Fist matt 
come claseification. On the besis of « physical 
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examination all curable physical evils must be 
uscovered and relieved at the onteet. Then the 
aubjoct ia to be tumed over to the psychological 
Iaboratory ; if there are any defects which may be 
regarded us congenital, removed for special train- 
ing, and if bo is morbidly inefficient, sent to wome 
vraitable inatitution. Among those now remainlug 
in the prison will be found the important group of 
recidiviats who are physically and mentally little 
hhelow the average level. Theso require careful 
wtady, for they are eymptomatic of general 
paycho-tocial disorder, and demand a sympathetic 
understanding. In dealing with them,“ the newly 
couceived need for reforming the convict and 
restoring him 19 society replaces im our interest 
the older idea of punishment.” The secret of the 
social inadequacy of these criminals is largely to 
‘be found in their emotional artitades, and therefore 








tand ignoranots are found influential in determin- 
ing the emotional issperatives which lead to anti- 
social conduct, it becomes necessary “to evtablish 
technique for the conscious reconditioning of the 
desires, 90 a0 to make them progressively more 
ratove.” Beyond this ie the possibility of u 
higher synthesis im unifying the measures for the 
improvement of ail our educational systems, 20 
‘that wo msy advance to the discovery of the 
factors fa social paychalogy which determine 
the criminal mind. Farther, « technique should 
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be developed for class instruction, siming to 
discover und eliminate emotional conifilcts, and to 
udapt the desiree to more mature sims, This 
involves & new sort of sex ednoation, dealing with 
‘emotions rather than with physical factors, 
kind of hygiene needed at least as much outaide 
wt inside prisous, As, indeed, we appronch the 
treatment of crinsinale with a larger vision, we 
shall find ourselves anxious to belp them, not 
alone for their own takes, bat in a til) higher 
degree as symptomatic products of unbealthy 
and infantile stages ia our prycho-rocial develop- 
ment af a whole. In learning bow to deal with 
the critsinal we are learaing bow to deal with 
cociety. It is well to select the criminal in the 
first place simply becouse the so-called normal 
payche can best be studied in its exaggerations. 
‘The criminal should in this way be studied with 
the desire to find out what is immature or inofli- 
cient in the human factor of his larger environ- 
ment. Thus it is that criminology Jeads on to 
tocial psychology. 

‘This conception i, however, that of « sanguine 
onthasiost, and still Lies far in the future. We 
ball not find it set forth in Dr. Churles Mercier’s 
Grime end Criminals, the most recent Engtish 
ook om criminology, though, it may be added, 
the title of criminologint is one which Dr. Mercier 
disclaims, or rather onc should say disdains. 
‘He brushes side all the anatomiats, prychelogists, 
anthropometricians, and statisticians who have 
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‘sovapled themselves with erine or with crinsine, 
‘and plants hinuelf an what be considers to be the 
quite different ground of “common sense.” From 
‘this foundation Dr. Mercier discestee various 
criminological with much incisive energy 
amd not © lite self-confident dogmatiots, He 
adopta what ased ance to be considered the 
typically English inrlar manner, which relice 
fom astive vigour of thought, and ignores the 
foreiguar, of, when he is too conspicuous to be 
ignored, heaves half a brick at him. Naturally 
Dr. Mereier ia thas led imto misrepresentation 
not only of others, bt also of himeclé With « 
comrageous air he puts forvard os original toapire- 
tiona varions excellent views whieh have long 
bens familiar, and often set forth by the despised 
criminelogat. This innocent coneciouanees of 
novelty adds to the interest, and sometimes to 
the smussment, of Dr. Mercitr’s book. But he 
would himeclf Ibe the inst to claim that it is 
8 methodical and comprehensive treatise om 





‘reation wo have to-day not far to 
Dr. Manrice Parmelec, Professor of Socior 
the University of Missouri, bus, almoot 
at the same time as Dr. Mercier’s book appeared, 

4 text-book of Criminology, which in 
‘of range and in its adequacy to the 
pewent state of knowledge could not well be 

‘Dr. Pareles cannet, indeed, com: 
‘with Dr. Meeeber in vigour of atyle or aptitude 
ss 
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for picturesque vituperation. But he possesses 
all the qualifications which Dr. Mercier disdains : 
1 wide knowledge of the Literature of his eubject, 
personal experience of various aspects of it in 
several countries, « sensitive receptivity combined 
with a definite and broad outlook of his own, 
together with « singularly fair and judicial mind 
‘which seldom fails to take into consideration both 
siden of a question. It is in these qualities rather 
than in any novelty of ideas that Professor Parmie- 
tec'e work has its main value. To the English 
critic of the older school bis attitude may well 
seem too radical; he prabes too deeply for the 
comfort of those people who are content to live 
on the surface. Yet however, they may have 
heen moulded in paming through bis mind, 
Pormalee’s ideas are in the main those which are 
now becoming generally accepted amoug crisainolo- 
Gate. If it were uot eo this volume would scarcely 
be a reliable text-book of the subject. 

In accordance with the best general opinion 
among criminologists, and avoiding the extremists 
‘at each end who regard either heredity or coono- 
mice as the sole waflicing cause, Parmelee believes 
that the factore of crime are in part internal and 
in part external. There is no specific instinct of 
crime; the motives of crime are ordinary human 
motives, although marked by abnormal strength, 
‘or more oftea by absormal weaknew of their 
inhibiting or controlling impulses, There ia, there- 
fore, ne hard and fast line between criminals and 
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the ordinary population. Classification still re- 
mains desirable, because it is useful io planning 
the tmeatment of criminals, but i otill diffcalt 
becanse there are gradations between the different 
types. Parmele proposes five classon or types 
into which it seems to him that eriminals tead to 
fall: (1) the crimins] ament or fecble-minded 
‘criminal ; (2) the peychopathic criminal ; (8) the 
professional criminal ; (4) the occasional criminal. 
‘with the two aub-gronpe of (6) necidental criminal 
and (6) criminal hy passion; (5} the evolutive 
criminal with the sub-group of the politieal criminal. 
‘The majority of eriminals—it may even be 60 
per cent.—belong to the professional and occasional 
groups, but the frst group is the most significant, 
because it includes those criminals formerly 
called “horn criminals ” or instinctive criminals,” 
around whom 10 many battles have beeu fought 
in the past. No doubt it is best to describe thent 
under tome such heading as Dr. Parmelee vets 
up. They probably constitute only about 5 to 
10 per cent. (though so high an authority as 
Goddard makes it at least 50 per cent.) of criminals, 
Ibut even that ia a proportion from ten to twenty 
times higher than among the geveral population, 
‘and this groap {s that to which belong thoee typical 
monsters of crise which most impress the popular 
Imagination. At the other end, with the “ evolu- 
tive” criminals, we are among the highest intefloc- 
‘tual and moral individnals whom it in possible 
‘to clase as ecimminals. Their motives ure not, like 
$0 
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thoto of the comman criminal, anti-social, bat 
social, They are protesting ageinst ax ill-adjusted 
condition of society and working towards 1 better 
society. They should, Professor Parmeles argue, 
be brought before » special tribunal. The mal- 
adjustment of society and the failure of rigid 
iutitutions to keep pace with democratic develop- 
ment is regarded as a source even of common 
crime, Such mel-adjustinent is apt to be caused 
by @ too rapid growth of the population, leading 
to am inteusiGed struggle for existence and general 
evil social conditions, and Professor Permeloo 
targes the supreme importance for the prevention 
of crime of the intelligent axe of birth-control 
mossures.” In the section on Criminal Jurispra- 
dence and P. ‘he discusses all the details 
of the administration of justice, and indicates 
the probable line of future reform, insisting, like 
‘most recent criminologists, on individualination 
of treatment. He believes in a reasonable combi- 
ration of the good points of the English and French 
systems, It is probable that juries vill for most 
purposes ultimately be abolished, as the conditions 
under which they performed « valuable function 
are now passing away, while judges will reesive 
‘more special training for their tasks ; the partisan 
tiedico-legal witness is doomed, and, even with 
‘trained and impartial experts, there should be a 
modico-legal court of eppesl. A public defender 
‘so seems called for us well aa public prosecutor. 

‘We cannot expect, however, that the bert 
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methods of administering jestice, the most humant- 
‘Yarian treatment of the criminal, or the most 
favourable eecial conditions, will ever entirely do 
aay with crime. Even cugeaic measures (about 
which Parnaclee is scarcely hopeful at all) can at 
most remove some factors only of criminality. 
Goddard, who speaks with authority an the 
Research Director of the Vineland Training School, 
‘considers that, since at least two-thirds of mental 
defectives have inherited their defects, forble- 
mindedness as related to crime might be extermis 
nated if we sot our minds to the tuk. But 
Raymond Pearl, from the sciemtife biometrical 
tide, hues tately stated hin belief that the diffienlties 
‘are considerable apd that many years would be 
necded for the task. It is not, however, oaly 
aloag the line of heredity that we may look for 
progress, bat also along that of socisl environment. 
‘The problow of erime is one of expansion as well 
‘tof repression, The roots of criminality go deep 
into the etroctnre of society, and io working far 
social freedom and equality, for the wholecome 
enlargement of society, we are also indirectly 
‘working for the abolition of crime, Human 
spontancity is still limited far more than ia desirable 
or neceseary for social welfare. ‘The special tasks 
of decreasing crime are thus finally morged in 
the larger task of increasing the scope of the 
nornaal Efe, or, as Parmelee would tert it, thet 
speutaneous expression of human nature on the 
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